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CANADA. 


In an article upon the Canadas, pub- 
lished in the number of this Magazine 
for September, we commented upon 


two important eras in the history of 


that country—its conquest by W olfe, 


and the Pp assing of the Rebellion Losses’. 


Indemnity Bill by Lord Elgin. Since 
then the crisis which that Bill pro- 
duced has passed, the feverish excite- 
ment consequent upon it is over; but 
we have now before us the most con- 
vincing evidence that that fever has 
been replaced by a chronic discontent. 
We hear no more of peltings, of burn- 
ings, of riots, and of bloodshed; but 
we have to deal with a cool, deliberate, 
and well-digested scheme for a peace- 
ful severance of that colony from our 
empire. Between one thousand and 
one thousand five hundred of the most 
wealthy, intelligent, and respectable 
inhabitants of its metropolis have at- 
tached their names to a manifesto, de- 
claring their belief of a necessity for, 
and their determination to advocate, 
a peaceful separation of Canada from 
Great Britain, and its annexation to 
the United States. 


This document breathes no word of 


defiance, it speaks no word of rage, 
it refers to no outrage, it asks for 
no redress of wrongs, but calmly, and 
seemingly more in sorrow than in 


anger, it states the sad condition of 


the country, and pronounces upon 
what is deemed the only fee asible means 
of retrieving its decaying fortunes. 

It has, at last, then, come to this! 


The empire which has cost us years of 


contest and diplomacy, seas of blood 
and mines of treasure to win and to 
hold, is crumbling in pieces in our 
grasp, and Britain will soon be called 
upon to bid farewell to the Western 
Continent, to resign one of the fairest 
portions of her long-boasted dominion, 
the sun will soon set upon her terri- 
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tories, and she must, crab-like, v2’ 
backward to the East, if she hopes to 
preserve any remnant of her proud 
position among the nations of the earth. 
For, let us not be deceived; if we give 
up Canada, all our possessions in 
North America must soon follow in 
her wake, or we must preserve, at the 
expense of perpetual warfaré, an au- 
thority which will be detested as un- 
justly maintained. If we yield to the 
demand of the ( Canadas, there is not 
one reason, except those of a purely 
selfish nature, which we can urge for 
a refusal of the same boon to Nova 
Scotia, to New Brunswick, to New- 
foundland, to Prince Edward Island, 
or to the West Indies. The advan- 
tages of the changes will be as great 
to them ; and will it be wise, or gene- 
rous, or right, can it have any other 
effect than to sour and embitter their 
feelings, to urge only these selfish con- 
siderations in opposition totheir claims, 
in themselves equally just with those 
of the Canadians? If, in the language 
of the Times, we are to “take care, 
that, in surrendering Canada not to 
surrender one jot of sea or land the 
possession of which really and effec- 
tively concerns the maritime and com- 
mercial importance of Great Britain,” 
then must we retain the Canacas. 
But let us, in God's name, retain them 
by a tenure which shall make it not 
burdensome to them, and as little 
onerous as possible to ourselves. Let 
us not let them feel that they are 
wronged by the connexion; or that 
we are not willing to take upon our- 
selves the burden which it imposes 
upon them, 

To learn wisdom from the expe- 
rience of the past is the duty of states- 
men and philosophers, and it is to be 
gleaned no less from the errors of our 
predecessors, and their evil results, 
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than from the good effects of their 
prudence and foresight. Let us look 
back over the events which have been 
prominent in our connexion with Ca- 
nada, and mark how our alternate 
weakness and rashness (too frequently 
the result of ignorance) have step by 
step led to this result. 

Canada, at the period of the Con- 
quest, contained a French population 
of about sixty-five thousand souls. To 
these, by the terms of the capitulation 
of Quebec, and the subsequent treaty 
between France and Great Britain, 
certain rights were conceded. Their 
laws, language, and religion were 
guaranteed to them. This guarantee 
was variously interpreted, according 
to the commission to General Murray, 
and the ordinance passed in con- 
formity therewith ; it meant that their 
laws should have full effect upon all 
rights obtained and accrued up to a 
time certain, fixed by the Government. 
To this the French Canadians de- 
murred, and by the ‘“ Quebec Act,” 
14 Geo. III., cap. 83, the clergy of the 
Roman Catholic C hurch were granted 
the future exercise of all their old 
rights over the Roman Catholic popu- 
lation, and the English laws and prac- 
tice of courts which had then been in 
force in Canada for ten years were an- 
nulled. From this source may be 
traced nearly all the evils to which 
Lower Canada has since been subject. 
Lord Durham, with all his faults, and 
all his blunders, told a truth which 
has not been enough heeded, that the 
troubles in Eastern Canada have been 
the result of a war of races. 

Emigrants had been induced to 
flock to the country under a guarantee 
of British laws and usages. They were 

now left to fight their way onward 
against an ignorant and prejudiced 
race, and under the retarding influences 
of a system of laws totally unfitted for 
an enterprising commercial commu- 
nity. 

With the guarantee of their laws to 
the French Canadians, was perpetuated 
a system of feudal burdens and exac- 
tions, under which no country can 
prosper. The guarantee of the use of 
their language in legislative and judi- 
cial procee edings, kept alive a spirit of 
nationality, and a desire to maintain 
separate interests from those of their 
conquerors. The guarantee of the 
free use of their religion was just; but 
that which legalised the levying of 
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tithes, and the holding of large estates 
in mortmain, has proved acurse. These 
concessions were made at a time when 
the Government seemed apprehensive 
that they would join the Americans in 
their struggle for independence. 

It is probable that the Government 
of the time imagined that these evils 
would work their own cure, and that 
if a local legislature were established, 
the people, being themselves brought 
to see the evil effec ts of these remnants 
of feudal barbarism, and having the 
power in their own hands to do so, 
would abolish them. The legislature 
which was accordingly given them by 
the ** Constitutional Act,” 31st Geo. 
ILI., cap. 31, was, however, necessarily 
somewhat popular in its character, 
being founded upon the model of those 
conceded to the other American colo- 
nies. In the House of Assembly, the 
conquered French Canadians had an 
overwhelming majority, and guarded 
jealously their ancient, cumbrous in- 
stitutions, endeared to them as a part 
of their cherished nationality. To se- 
cure an influence to the British settlers, 
which it was necessary for the welfare 
of the commercial and industrial inte- 
rests of the country that they should pos- 
sess, a preponderance was given them in 
shelionerilont. orLegislativeCouncil. 
This was their due by reason of their 
position, intelligence, and enterprise. 
Lhe proclamation which invited them to 
settle in Canada (then the Province of 
Quebec) had guaranteed them British 
laws. ‘This pledge had been broken. 
It was absolutely necessary that, in a 
British colony, British inhabitants 
should have some protection from the 
legislative power of uneducated and 
unenterprising Frenchmen. 

Unused to self-government of any 
kind, the French Canadians were for a 
time happy and contented with their 
new position, but opposed with jealous 
vigilance any innovation by the Anglo- 
Canadians, on their laws and fe udal 
usages. At last, they were taught by 
some English and Scotch radicals, and 
American republicans, through their po- 
litical leaders, that they were much 
oppressed, because they were not re pre- 
sented according to their numbers in 
the upper house, : and because the public 
offices were, to a certain (as they assert- 
ed, to a grievous) extent, monopo- 
lised by people of British extraction. 

These instructors of the people would 
only see general principles, and would 
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not perceive how they were affected by 
peculiar circumstances. Their heads 
were filled with high ideas of the free 
institutions of Great Britain and the 
United States, and they would not see 
how utterly unfitted the ignorant and 
bigoted French Canadian was for their 
exercise. Either the ‘natural law, that 
rights belong to those only who have 
the ¢ capacity “properly to use and enjoy 
them, never entered their ime uginations ; 
or they were willing to believe in an 
inte slligence which nowhere existed, an 
enterprise which was nowhere m: ini- 
fested; a capacity for freedom which 
their past history and present state 
should have taught them was as yet 
chimerical. 

The French Canadians were almost 
wholly engaged in agricultural pursuits ; 
the trade of the country, which soon 
fell principally into the hands of the 
British and American settlers, was 
clogged by them with customs’ duties, 
from. which the whole of the provine ial 
revenue was raised. They endeavoured 
to put a tax-upon emigrants. They 
perpetually remonstrated that the legis- 
lative council was not filled by election, 
that it might be as wholly under their 
control as the lower house. They 
complained that public offices, which 
their lack of education and general 
information rendered them unqualified 
to filly were not given to them in 
proportion to their numerical strength, 
They complained that a corporation in 
England (the British American Land 
Company), had been given grants of a 
large tract of land for the purpose of 
re-selling it to British settlers. These 
formed the continual subject of com- 
plaints, petitions, and demands for 
redress of grievances. 

We have seen that previous to the 
revolution in America, large concessions 
were made to the French Canadians ; 
others were again made, previous to 
the war of 1812. They regarded the 
approach of trouble as a “favourable 
opportunity for demands on the im- 
perial government, and its compliance 
with their desires as a triumph on their 
part, and a mark of weakness on the 
part of that government. 

It is unnecessary to trace the history 
of this agitation onward through all its 
different stages, until the granting of 
the civil list, and the breaking out of 
the rebellion. We sufficiently com- 
mented upon this, when that rebellion 
brought it more immediately under our 


consideration. We wish merely to 
recall to the remembrance of our readers 
its prominent features, and to direct 
attention to the fact, that conciliation 
and concession only led to the discove ry 
of farther grievances; that a right 
given to-day was considered as a basis 
whereon to found a claim for another 
to-morrow, without which that of to-day 
would be incomplete; and that these 
concessions were almost invariably made 
at the wrong time, and in an undignified 
manner. ‘The grant of their old 
national rights was necessarily followed 
by that of representative institutions, 
in order that those evils might be 
abolished by the people themselves, 
which were sacred from the touch of 
the high prerogatives of the crown. 
This was followed, before one step had 
been taken in the desired direction, by 
clamours for the civil list and an elective 
legislative council; and the concession 
of one demand was used as a lever 
wherewith to compel the granting of 
the other, and the extension of the 
authority of the people over the officers 
of the crown. The Assembly withheld 
the supplies until these grievances 
should be redressed, viz., until absolute 
power was put into the hands of the 
French Canadian colonists. Lord John 
Russell, the Colonial Minister of that 
time, procured certain resolutions to 
be passed by the House of Commons, 
upon the subject of the conduct of the 
Canadian Assembly; and among others 
one to the following effect, “ That, for 
defraying the arrears due on account 
of the established and customary 
charges of the administration of justice, 
and of the civil government of the 
province, it is expedient, that after 
applying for that purpose such balance 
as should, on the 10th day of April 
last, be in the hands of the receiver- 
general, arising out of the hereditary, 
territorial, and casual revenues of the 
crown, the governor of the province 
be empowered to issue, out of any other 
moneys in the hands of the receiver- 
general, such further sums as shall be 
necessary to effect the payment of such 
arrears and charges up to the 10th 
April last.” 

These resolutions afforded the proxi- 
mate cause of the rebellion, which the 
British inhabitants, anda small portion 
of the better class of French Canadians, 
rushed to arms to put down. If ever 
a pure and chivalrous loyalty burned 
in the breasts of any men, it did in 
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those of the loyalists of that period. It 
is true that their leaders had been sup- 
ported, and their conduct heartily ap- 
proved of and endorsed by the British 
Government and Parliament, and they 
were only called upon, in their turn, to 
support the government to which they 
were thus indebted ; but they responded 
to the call, not on account of gratitude 
for these benefits alone, but from an 
innate love and loyalty towards Britain, 
and an honest and heartfelt pride in 
their participation in her glories. 

The French Canadians and their 
Anglo-republican allies were subdued, 
but not without cost; Britain lost some 
brave soldiers, and many of the loyal- 
ists had to mourn murdered friends and 
blighted health and prospects. Yet 
they had suffered in the cause of British 
supremacy, and their sacrifices were 
cheerfully endured. It is unnecessary 
here to dilate at length upon the 
reforms which were’ proposed and 
attempted by Lords Gosford and Dur- 
ham. They received due attention 
from the per i0dical press of this country 
at the time they were put forth. Their 
authors received no thanks for their 
efforts. Sir John Colborne was ele- 
vated to the peerage for suppressing 
the rebellion. 

Since then Canada has been governed 
successively by a very talented but cor- 
rupt polivician, by a weak old baronet, 
by the greatest man Canada ever saw, 
by a pro tempore military governor, and 
by Lord Elgin. We will deal with his 
character hereafter. 

If we are to judge of Lord Syden- 
ham’s instructions by his acts, and of 
the intentions of government by the 
conduct of its representative, he was 
sent out to prepare Lower Canada, by 
the legislation of a special council nomi- 
nated “by himself and predecessors, for 
a union “with Upper Canada; to effect 
that union in such a manner, if possible, 
as to give to the British inhabitants a 
preponderance in both houses of the 
srovincial parliament; and when this 
had been done, to concede to them the 


most ample powers of self-government. 
This was evidently the task he set him- 


self about. The legislation of the 
special council, dictated, no doubt, 
principally by himself, was of a kind 
to anglify the country, to secure their 
titles to purchasers of property, and 
thus offer additional inducements to 
new settlers, and to prepare the people 
to abolish the seignorial dues by com- 
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position or commutation. He stimu- 
lated, too, a spirit of enterprise and a 
desire for wealth and progress among 
the pe ople. By the Union Act the repre- 
sentation was divided equally between 
Upper and Lower Canada, though the 
latter was much the more populous ; 
and by a skilful distribution of the 
representatives in the lower province, 
the number of Anglo- Canadian con- 
stituents was made much greater in the 
united province than the French- 
Canadian. His Lordship’s next step, 
after proc ‘laiming this Act, was quietly 
to intimate to all the officials through- 
out the country, that they must find 
seats in parliament or resign their 
places. By means of bribery “and vio- 
lence, these men scrambled into parli: L- 
ment, and became the willing instru- 
ments of his Excellency’s will. The 
forced legislation of this parliament, 
also under his dictation, certainly tend- 
ed farther toward the Anglification of 
the country. But in the midst of his 
career he was cut off. What the result 
of his policy would have been, had he 
lived to carry it out, it ishard to deter- 
mine. Unfortunate ‘ly for the country, 
he was succeeded by a weak old man, 
whom the nepotism of a Conservative 
government thrust into office. He was 
entirely incapable, as well from his lack 
of talent as from his sterling integrity 
of purpose, of carrying out “the crafty 
designs of his pre sdecessors. 

Lord Sydenham had, by the ratifi- 
cation of a resolution passed by the 
House of Assembly, no doubt introduced 
with his sanction, or perhaps. at his 
suggestion, granted inndilies govern- 
ment. This, while he lived to “control 
its workings, and had a lower house 
filled with the menials of government, 
was a mere *‘tub to the whale,” a bait 
wherewith to catch “liberal” gudgeons; 
but in the hands of such a man as Sir 
Charles Bagot it proved a& most serious 
and dangerous concession. 

Those who held places as heads of 
departments under Lord Sydenham, 
and who formed his executive council, 
or cabinet (as it now began to be 
called), were of almost all shades of 
politics. The French Canadians, how- 
ever, were not represented there. For 
the purpose of bringing them into his 
council, he fixed his eyes on M. L. H. 
Menard, dit Lafontaine, a rival of Mr. 
Papineau in the old Lower Canadian 
House of Assembly, who had escaped 
punishment for participation in the 
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rebellion (if we may be permitted a 
hibernicism) ‘by the ‘skin of his teeth.’ 
His Lordship, no doubt, thought, that 
by calling this gentleman into ‘his cabi- 
net, he would les ave no cause for com- 
plaint on the part of the French Ca- 
nadians, that they had no part in con- 
ducting the affairs of the country,. Yet 
that he should effectually act upon the 
maxim, ‘divide et impera;” that the 
old partisans of Mr. Papineau would 
not consent to be led by Mr. Lafon- 
taine ; that he would bring buta section 
of his countrymen with him; that his 
influence would thus be inconsiderable, 
and that he would have to yield to the 
Anglo-Canadian interests, represented 
in his cabinet, and more powerfully 
supported in paris ament ;. if his lord- 
ship thought this, he was mistaken. 
Mr. Lafontaine brought allthe Canadian 
members at his batk, and could the n, 
and can now, command more votes in 
the House of Assembly than any other 
member of the cabinet. Although 
overtures were made to this gentleman 
by Lord Sydenham, it was under Sir 
Charles Bagot that he commenced his 
reign. ‘The cabinet was remodelled, 
some of the old members were sent to 
the bench, some resigned, some got 
leave of absence, and Mr. Baldwin, who 
stood m a similar position with regard 
to the rebellion in Upper Can: ida, to 
that of Mr. Lafontaine with regard to 
that in the lower province, held a place 
in the cabinet ; ree him, as leader 
of the Upper Canadian “liberals,” 
several leading men who had been con- 
servatives while place seemed to be 
most exclusively in the gift of that 
party, now became loud-mouthed in 
their professions of “liberalism ;” and 
strove, some of them successfully, for 
places in or under the “liberal” govern- 
ment. These men, and those whom 
they could influence, received with 
open arms by the man in power, swelled 
the ranks of their supporters, and 
created for them a most subservient 
majority. Messrs. Lafontaine and; Bald- 
win ruled the province, while’ poor 
Sir Charles Bagot enjoyed the empty 
honour of being called the governor. 
Sickness, perhaps, as much as natural 
lack of determination or talent, rendered 
him a mere tool in the hands of his 
ministers. 
They afforded in their legislation an 
exemplification of the proverb, that 
« liberals out of oflice are despots when 
in power.” They were utterly regardless 
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of the feelings of the minority ; their 
rights, opinions, a and feelings were set at 
nought. ‘Their chief aim seemed to be, 
so to alter the laws and constitution of 
the province, and so to strengthen 
themselves by the distribution of pa- 
tronage, as to secure place and power 
to themselves for all time to come. But 
Sir Charles Bagot also died. Lord 
(then Sir Charles) Metcalfe succeeded 
him—a man who will ever live in the 
memories of Anglo-Canadians, en- 
shrined in their heart of hearts 
—as a man, a Christian, and a 
statesman, without his peer im the an- 
nals of Canada, without his superior 
in the history of the world. A long 
list of distinguished services in the East 
and West Indies had crowned his brow 
with undying laurels. His private for- 
tune raised him far above all allure- 
ments of pecuniary g gain, and his disin- 
terested generosity and noble-minded- 
ness at once destroyed all suspicions of 
personal and selfish motives. To his 
hand Britain wisely confided the go- 
vernment of Canada: would that ne- 
potism, carelessness, and experiment- 
alism had allowed more such names to 
be placed upon the roll of her gover- 
nors. 

The “liberal” ministry soon found 
that he was not at all disposed to be 
a passive instrument in their hands. 
They demanded pledges of him which 
he considered equivalent to that of a 
complete surrender of his authority 
into the hands. He indignantly re- 
fused compliance: they resigned their 
offices, and were sueceeded by an amal- 
gamation ministry, consisting of a very 
small section of Lower Canadian libe- 
rals, and the conservatives of both 
sections of the province. A dissolu- 
tion ensued, and the country returned 
a very small majority in favour of the 
new ministers, who were compelled to 
use almost any means in their power 
to strengthen their position. To such 
a man as Lord Sydenham, skilled in all 
the wiles of politics val intrigue, and care- 
less of the means employed, so that the 
desired end were obtained, this task 
would not have been so difficult. But 
Lord Metcalfe was too honest to be 
altogether successful. If any corrupt 
practices were made use of they were 
his ministers’. Nearly all the governors 
of Canada have endeavoured to conci- 
liate and make friends of the French 
Canadians. This is impracticable. 


Clinging to each other with a perti- 
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nacity almost unequalled, they pre- 
sent an impenetrable phalanx to the 
attacks of enemies, or the solicitations 
of friends, from which it is almost im- 


possible to detach a single person. If 


they take power at all, it must be as a 
body ; if they are to be the friends of 
the government, it is only on condition 
that they are made absolute masters of 
Ex astern Can: ada. These have been 
invariably their terms, from which they 
‘bate no jot or tittle, dictated by a de- 
sire to prgserve their peculiar institu- 
tions, and a determination to maintain 
their nationality. Their friendship for 
an English governor is a thing of 
nought—a euckoo-cry taught them by 
their leaders when they deem it for 
their interest. 

Lord Metcalfe was unfortunately not 
free from this generous weakness, dic- 
tated by impartiality and high feeling, 
but entertained in ignorance of the 
peculiarities of the nation with whom 
he had to deal. The means which his 
ministry made use of to gain French 
support, created dissatisfaction among 
their immediate friends, and caused a 
dangerous display of their weakness to 
their rivals. With their small majority 
they were unable to carry through par- 
liament m: ny import: int measures which 
the necessities of the country required, 
or to carry on the government with 
proper e sflicienc : ae arliament was dis- 
solved, and a new one called, in which 
the ministry was left with a minority. 
They fell, unregretted by a great many 
of their former suppor ters, to the evi- 
dent satisfaction of some of them. 
Messrs. Baldwin and Lafontaine re- 
turned to power. 

In the meantime, Lord Metcalfe had 
quitted the country. Ill health had 
compelled him to leave his government, 
and seek in his native land his home 
and his grave. Both Houses of the 
Impe rial *Parli: iment had pronounced 
their approval of his conduct: the go- 
vernment had rewarded him with a 
peerage. 

Lord Cathcart, for a short time, 
while there was a likelihood of a rup- 
ture with the United States upon the 
Oregon question, held the appointment, 
and then gave place to Lord Elgin. 

The career of this nobleman will 
long serve to mark a most important 
era in the annals of our colonial empire. 
If there was ever a time when the 
bonds of loyalty required strengthen- 

ing, when strenuous exertions were 














required to render the government of 
his royal mistress pleasant to the colo- 
nist, the period of Lord Elgin’s govern- 
ment has been that time. Our free- 
trade policy had snapped in sunder the 
powerful ties of interest which bound 
our colonies to us ; and some men were 
already pondering the likelihood of, 
and the benefits to be derived from, 
their separation from us. Besides, on 
example of all continental Europe vy 
unsettling men’s minds with regard : 
the duties of loyalty and obedience ; 
and it was manifest, that if the feelings 
of love and respect for Great Britain 
and their sovereign were not fostered, 
they must soon yield to the attacks of 
self-interest and theoretical notions of 
liberty. Instead of studying how he 
might best accomplish this end, he set 
about e arning for himself a personal 
popularity. He atterfded fairs, bazaars, 
and charitable soireés, (to which, how- 
ever, he never gave anything), celebra- 
tions of mechanics’ institutes, and mer- 
cantile library associations; he made 
speeches, and danced highland flings; 
in fact, did all that a borough member 
would do to win favour with his con- 
stituents, through their wives and 
daughters. One feature of this career, 
which he so steadfastly pursued, dim- 
med the lustre of the laure ls which he 
won. His downright niggardliness, 
the intense desire he ¢ always manifested 
to save money, soon became a common 
topic of conversation in the circles 
where he seemed most to seek for ap- 
plause, and showed to the greater dis- 
advantage when contrasted with Lord 
Metcalfe’s almost princely munificence. 
This soon gave rise to a rumour, 
which loosened the hold he might have 
had upon the feelings of the people, 
and lessened the respect which they 
wished to entertain for the representa- 
tive of their sovereign. It was to the 
eflect that he had obtained his ap- 
pointment from his over-kind relative, 
that he might earn a peerage, and be 
enabled, by his savings, to pay off some 
of the incumbrances upon his Scottish 
estates. If this be not true, his lord- 
ship has himself to blame for having 
given cause for the belief by a niggard- 
liness conformable to the supposition. 
Still annexation or independence was 
a thing seldom thought of, and less 
frequently mentioned. A few bank- 
rupt merchants and unsuccessful land 
speculators believed that their pockets 
could be replenished in no other way ; 
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and they were quietly, but unsuccess- 
fully, striving to convert men to their 
creed. Lord eo was compelled, by 
his ministry, to break his plighte “d 
faith, to oe his office into an 
engine of their malice and petty re- 
venge. Still, while despising the re- 
presentative, the Anglo-Canadians che- 
rished in their inmost he rarts, a love and 
a vene ration for Britain’s Queen, such 
as is seldom met with in these unchival- 
rous days. 

During the long vacation which en- 
sued between the accession of the libe- 
rals to office, and the too-famous last 

session of the Provincial Parliament, 
every means had been taken to impress 
the country favourably with the emi- 
nently practical and useful measures 
which it was to expect at their hands. 
It was groaning under lavish expen- 
diture—economy ae retrenchment 
were to be, practised—commercial de- 
pression of the most grievous kind was 
everywhere felt — politic o-economical 
remedies were to be applied—the sys- 
tem of judiciary required reform—they 
were to startle men with a monument 
of legislative wisdom in this respect— 
in fact, they were to be the great and 
enlightened instrument of ‘* giving 
eve srybody everything.” 

Parliament ‘met. The Governor- 
General came down to the House pro- 
posing, for their consideration these re- 
forms, and an act of general amnesty 
to those who had been. engé ged i in the 
unfortunate struggle of 1837 ‘and 1838. 
But no word spake he of their indem- 
nification. The act of amnesty passed 
unanimously, and Anglo- Canadians 
showed a joyful alacrity in endeavour- 
ing by these means for ever to bury in 
oblivion the unhappy events of those 

troublous times. They hope “l that 
thereafter the only cause of emulation 
between the races would be, in a gene- 
rous contest for the first place in the 
pursuit of the material interests of their 
common country. One of the first acts 
of the ministry was to pass an act offer- 
ing reciprocal free trade with Canada 
to the Enited States. An agitation 
was commenced out of Parliament for 
the purpose of establishing and protect- 
ing home manufactures. The plan 
proposed was, to reduce the duties on 
articles of necessary consumption, and 
on raw materials for manufactures, and 
to raise them as high as possible on 
articles of luxury, and the coarser kinds 
of foreign manufactures. This was the 
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general outline of the proposed plan, 
modified in detail to suit the require- 
ments of the revenue. This protection 
movement seemed to bid fair to break 
up other parties, and to merge them 
in the two which should respectively 
support or oppose it, and thus lead to 
a lasting oblivion of old feuds. 

Just at this period (before almost any 
of their boasted measures of reform 
were brought to light, when all breaches 
seemed healed, and a new and better 
state of things to have arisen,) was 
chosen for the introduction of the Re- 
bellion Losses’ Indemnity Bill into the 
House of Assembly. It burst upon 
the loyalists like a thunder-storm—it 
flew through the province with the 
speed and blighting effects of lightning. 
The whole country was roused and 
agitated. Meeting after meeting was 
held ; petition after petition was for- 
warded to the Governor-General, re- 
monstrating with him upon the intro- 
duction of such a bill with his sanction, 
and beseeching him to withhold from 
it the royal assent, or reserve it for the 
consideration of the Imperial Govern- 
ment. He answered coolly to all, that 
he would give the matter ‘* due consi- 
deration.” What this meant, and why 
this curt reply was invariably given, 
will be considered hereafter. 

Delay was prayed for by the Conser- 
vative members—but ten days’ delay, 
that they might communicate with their 
constituents. ‘‘ Not a moment’s” w was 
their answer from the leaders of the mi- 
nistry. They prayed, they remonstrated 
in vain. ‘The ministry, with their 
spaniel majority, held on their way. 
In self-defence, the opposition were 
compelled to waste several days in a 
protracted and useless discussion, that 
their constituents might have time to 
be heard from. The bill passed both 
houses. Disgust at the vacillation of 
the late ministry had filled the lower, 
Lord Grey’ s blank mandamuses, skil- 
fully used te Messrs. Baldwin and 
Lafontaine, had filled the upper with 
their obedient tools. 

Time wore on, and the loyalists 
verily believed that the bill had been 
passed as a party triumph, that it would 
be reser ved, sent home to the Imperial 
Government, and there, being shelved, 
would be no more heard of. In the 
midst of this quieting belief, Lord 
Elgin went down to Parliament in an 
unaccustomed (we had almost said 
sneaking) manner, without giving the 
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usual preliminary notice, cae yy » 
sanction only a customs’ duty bill, and 
among many others, sane tioned this in- 
famous measure. 

Let us reflect upon 
the Imperial Government and _ their 
representatives in Canada up to this 
time—let us remember how the colony 
was first planted—how the Anglo- 
Saxon colonists had struggled for years 
against the ignorance, the arrogance, 
and hatred of a Gallican majority— 
how they had been protected and en- 
couraged in their efforts by that Go- 
vernment—how they had been com- 
pelled to fight for _ authority of the 
British Empire in a civil war, proxi- 
mately caused a an act of the Impe- 
rial Parliame nt, at the instance of the 
present premier, and remotely and 
principally, by a deep-rooted hi atred, on 
the part of the French Canadians, of 
British interference in their govern- 
ment, and of the British colonists, who 
had settled among them, and by their 
longings after a pure democracy, where 
rank, fortune, and intelligence must 
succumb to the dictation of a brute 
numerical majority. Let us remember 
the hardships the loy: ilists encountered, 
the money and substance they ex- 
pended, and the blood which the »y ‘shed, 
fighting side by side with soldiers, and 
under the command of British officers, 
to suppress that rebellion—that Lord 
Seaton was rewarded with a peerage, 
Sir Allan M‘Nab with knighthood, for 
their part in doing so, while Lords 
Gosford and Durham were received 
with coldness, almost with disapproba- 
tion, on account of their measures and 
theories of concession to French Ca- 
nadians—that a form of government 
was afterwards, by means of corrupt 
influences, set in operation to anglify 
the province, under a man who, for his 
efforts to this end, was rewarded with 
a peerage, but that it had in weaker 
hands rendered the Aabitans their mas- 
ters—that under this new regime they 
had seen traitor after traitor come back 
to rule over them—men who had en- 
deavoured to drive them from the 
country for their loyalty, who had 
procured the midnight incendiary to 
burn their houses over their heads, 
and had pointed the sword of the 
assassin at their throats, had driven 
their defenceless mothers, wives, and 
children into the bleak snowdrifts and 
inclement frosts of Canadian winter 
nights ; that they had seen these men 
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taking their places among _ their 
legislators and oflicers of State; that 
they had heard them with swelling 
br: iweadoci ‘io boast of these exploits, 
and, in all the pride and insolence of 
oflice, look down upon and spurn them 
for their loyalty ; that governor after 
governor had striven with weak 
generosity to heal the breach between 
the traitor and the loyalist, by fawning 
upon the former ; that Lord Metcalfe 
had been rewarded also by elevation 
to the peerage for ende ‘avouring, with 
dignified firmness, to interpose the 
authority of the crown as a barrier 
between the unbridled insolence of a 
democratic majority and the rights of 
the ‘‘leal and the true,” and to modify 
the radical defects of the form of 
government by the enforcement of 
constitutional checks and prerogatives, 
and that his conduct in this regard 
had met with the almost unanimous 
approval of both houses of the In- 
perial Parliament ; let us remember, 
too, that Lord Elgin had rendered 
himself despicable by his meannesses 
and weakness, and that his ministers 
had grossly insulted them, taunting 
them with their weakness in point of 
numbers, and terming the devotion 
they had displayed to Britain’s Queen 
and government ‘a slavish, spurious 
loyalty ;’ ;” let us remember all this, and 
then conceive, if we can, the maddened 
frenzy with which they heard that 
Lord Elgin had lent the sanction of 
his name and high office to his in- 
famous measures; had made reward 
to rebellion the law of the land. He 
was no longer in their eyes the re- 
presentative of the gracious Queen 7 
whom they had fought and bled ; : 
were a foul wrong on her sense of grati- 
tude to believe it, and upon Lord 
Elgin, the supple instrument of an 
unprinciple xd ministry, not upon their 
governor, was visited the wrath of the 
populace. 

The burning of the parliament- 
house was a mad, if unpremeditated— 
a wicked, if premeditated act. We 
have every reason to believe that it 
was wholly unpremediti ited. No good 
man can justify it; but all loyal, 
honest minds will feel that the cause 
p uliated, nay, that it furnished a suffi- 
cient excuse for, the offence, and that 
they have incurred the heaviest re- 
sponsibility, who, by their wicked acts, 
drove men to such a pitch of exaspera- 
tion. The subsequent acts of violence 
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were committed by an unreasoning, 
unruly, excited mob, and were coun- 
tenanced by the leaders of no party. 
It was not to be expected that they 
were kypocritically tolament that men 
who had been guilty of such wilful 
violation of the rules of morality and 
social order, had been visited with a 
shower of other unsavory 
missiles, had been jostled in the streets, 
or had their hats knocked over their 
eyes; but the leading Conservatives 
repeatedly offered their services to the 
government to protect life and pro- 
perty, and though their services were 
declined, exerted themselves to the 
utmost to do so. 

Lord Elgin abandoned his capital, 
and a debasing cowardice has still 
farther lowered him in the public 
esteem. He wrote v vapouring ¢ answers 
to condolence addresses, of which, as a 
scholar, he should be ashamed, always 
excepting those addressed to French 
Canadians, which, by their frothy, de- 
clamatory style, are admirably fitted to 
win their admiration. We alluded to 
his answer to the Hastings address in 
our article alluded to above. We 
can hardly give Lord Elgin credit for 
the ignorance which we there admitted, 
as an alternative whereby he might 
escape the charge of falsehood. We 
fear he must rest for ever hereafter 
upon the latter horn of the dilemma. 
It we could for a moment believe in 
the truth of the assertion of innocence 
he there made, as apologist for his 
ministry and their supporters, why, i 


eggs, or 


the name of justice, in the name of 


common honour and honesty, did he 
not, instead of the curt assurance to 
the loyalists in answer to their 
petitions, that he would give the mat- 
ter “* due consideration,” condescend to 
explain to them their mistaken views 
upon the subject. Surely, it would 
have been quite as “ dignified” to have 
thus addressed loyal and tried free- 
men, as subsequently to answer in such 
endearing and familiar terms to the 
condolence addresses of their adversa- 
ries. There is no answer which the 
most jesuitical minister could frame 
that can satisfy an honest mind with 
Lord Elgin’s conduct in this regard, 
He saw the storm gathering, he saw 
the agitation of the eleme nts of political 
discord, he read his ministers’ declara- 
tion in parliament that they would 
pay rebels, and he enginyell this 
bungling  subterfuge—this _ pitiful 
shift to , disguise a determination to do 
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evil, to ward off for a few short days 
the angry tornado which only g: athered 
force by the delay. 

He wrote an e xplans ution of his con- 
duct in two despatches to Earl Grey, 
which we leave to the tender mercies 
of the Morning Chronicle and other 
Conservative journals, by which it was 
shown up as a compound of egotistic 
folly, of misre presentation, and of in- 
sult to the dead. One passage in it 
we answered in our previous article, 
and it contains the only real argument 
which his lordship ever put before the 
public in defence of his policy. ‘‘ The 
parliament had been but recently 
elected under the auspices, not of the 
ministry, but of the opposition. To 
have recourse to a general election, in 
order to test the feelings of the people 
on this exciting topic , was to provoke, 
in many parts of the — scenes of 
violence, perhaps of bloodshed. 
Moreover, a dissolution implied . 
change of administration; and if 
failed of its object, its only s eorwnela 
be to implant suspicion and mutual 
distrust between the representative of 
the crown and the local parliament.” 
We repeat what we then said, ‘The 
case was one in which the motto of the 
minister should have been, ‘ Fiat 
justitia, ruat ccelum.’” 

We shall be told, perhaps, as he too 
asserts, that it was necessary that im- 
perial interference in colonial legislation 
should cease, and that the disallowance, 
or even the reservation of this bill, 
under the circumstances, would have 
been a breach of constitutional usage. 
If it be conceded that it was intended 
to reward rebels, we have shown, we 
believe conclusively, that it was a sa- 
cred duty for the Governor-General, 
under the constitution of Canada, to re- 
serve it, as of an “extraordinary nature,” 
or to disallow it, as subversive of the 
first elements of an.organised polity, 
But if it were only intended to pay 
loyalists—a vast majority of those m- 
terested, who bore arms in service and 
defence of their Queen and country in 
1837 and ’8, petitioned for its ‘dis. 
allowance, because it came to them in 
such a questionable shape, and from 
such a questionable source; and surely 
the men in power, whose majority is 
made up of those who have been dis- 
affected, would not have been much 
wronged by a refusal to sanction what 
would little benefit their supporters. 

We see, then, that up to the time 
of Lord Elgin’s government, the con- 










































tinued policy of England, while making 
large concessions to French Canadians 
and their Upper Canadian democratic 
allies, whenever they were believed 
(alas! how often erroneously believed) 
to be necessary or just, had been to 


foster British interest in the persons of 


British colonists in Canada; that the 
governors who carried out this policy 
had been invariably rewarded for their 
services ; that, for a period of be tween 
seventy and eighty years, Anglo-Cana- 
dians had* been taught to be slie sve that 
this, though not the uniform course, 
was the constant aim of British states- 
men. Gradually, since the time of 
Lord Sydenham, they had seen a dis- 
position evinced to let them fight their 
own battles with their opponents ; but 
the approval of the policy of Lord 
Metcalfe had led them to believe that 
they might still look for protection 
from any great wrong in the exercise 
of the prerogative of the crown. It 
remained for Lord Elgin and the mi- 
nistry who have proc ured from the im- 
perial parliament a ratification of his 
policy, to teach them that the crown 
will no longer afford them any assist- 
ance—that it has absolutely renounced 
the pre rogatives with which the con- 
stitution has invested it, and that they 
must hereafter, while they are told to 
believe that they have a transcript of 
the British constitution, be content to 
be governed by a pure and unchecked 
democracy, where the will of the ma- 
jority must be final and irrevocable. 
Do not the Canadian annexationists 
act in conformity with this principle ? 
Such has been the answer, conve syed 
in an unmistakeable manner, which the 
British government and parliament 
have given to the complaints of the 
Canadian loyalists. Comment is use- 
less upon it. The fact is patent to all 
who have read the debates in parlia- 
ment on this subject. We surely can- 
not wonder, then, that these men 
should seek relief in the well-ordered 
government of the United States, from 
the curses attendant upon their present 
condition. There they have a consti- 
tution by which a house of representa- 
tives is subjected to checks, without 
which any system of government. is 
incomplete and arbitrary, which they 
entirely lack in Can: ida. The majo- 
rity elect the House of Asse ambly, they 
nominate the ministers, and the minis- 
ters, in their turn, manufacture a use- 
less and expensive upper house out of 
their most wealthy partisans, and rule 
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the Governor, who is too much occu- 
pied in the preservation of a “ dignified 
neutrality ” even to exercise the autho- 
rity which was once supposed to belong 
tohisoffice. Such is the form of govern- 
ment which we boast of, as a blessing 
we have conferred upon our colonies. 
The salutary conservative checks which 
our House of Lords afford us, and 
around a president and cabinet holding 
office for four years, in spite of any 
sudden veering of political opinion, 
and a senate elected by a different 
franchise afford the United States, 
nowhere exist. It is manifest that they 
cannot exist thus, 

The Montreal manifesto is a proof 
that a portion of the Canadian people 
are convinced of this; another will be 
found in an association in Canada, 
called * The British American League,” 
which dates its existence from the 
passing of the too-famous bill. 

We have said that the tone of this 
manifesto is calm and dispassionate. 
It is the calm and resolved accents of 
despair. Nought but despair of re- 
dress or justice from Britain could 
have tempted loyal men to have pen- 
ned or signed such a document. The 
decision of the legislature first induced 
this belief. The insulting, sneering 
tone of some of the leading journals, 
among which we may instance the 
Times, Economist, Examiner, and 
Daily News, confirmed it; but the 
elevation of Lord Elgin to the peerage 
has completed the lesson, and has 
rendered assurance ‘doubly sure.” 
Indeed we know not for which of his 
good qualities this has been done— 
whether for his meanness, his avarice, 
his weakness, his cowardice, or his 
mendacity. Perhaps it is in reward 
of his boasted services to the ‘ cause 
of constitutional liberty,” which have 
destroyed the bonds of moral and so- 
cial order throughout the.greater part 
of Canada. However this may be, 
we feel sure that the loyalty of many, 
which had been tried and not found 
wanting, has been for ever extinguish- 
ed by the insults heaped upon them. 
Foremost in this worthy cause, dis- 
tinguished above all others, is the 
Times. When the news of the riots in 
Montreal first reached England, the 
Times, in a most bitter article, as- 
sailed the Canadian Tories, in terms 
which Billingsgate might have almost 
rejoiced in: contemptible as they 
were in numbers, they were still more 
so in fortune; and in character, no 
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epithet was too foul to be applied to 
this party. They only wished for the 
subversion of a constitutional govern- 
ment which they had hated before, 
and hated still more — now that 
they were subject to it. In sucha 
strain as this did the leading journal 
of the empire, which is supposed to 
speak the opinions of the ministry, en- 
deavour to heal the breach between 
Lord Elgin and the Canadian loyalists. 
In a subsequent article it explains its 
conduct. It then informs its readers, 
that when the first articles were writ- 
ten, upon the first arrival of the news, 
no official answer could be given to 
the numberless inquiries upon Cana- 
dian affairs; that only private letters 
had then arrived. Lord Grey men- 
tions private letters from Lord Elgin 
as having arrived by that mail. So, 
like the man in the play, ‘ putting 
that and that together,” we may rea- 
sonably infer, that the tenor of the 
‘* private letters” found their way 
into the columns of the Times, and 
that all the rage and animosity against 
Canadian conservatives which Lord 
Elgin felt when he wrote these letters, 
soon after his pelting, was transferred 
to these articles. 

In this latter article, too, it com- 
plains that it is deluged with informa- 
tion on Canadian affairs, and cries out, 
as if in the agonies of suffocation, 
*‘ohe jam satis.” This official and 
other overpowering information seems, 
fortunately, to show the necessity of 
giving some argument to maintain the 

yosition from which (having assumed 

it without any sound reason) it had 
sent forth its volleys of abuse. It 
therefore labours unsuccessfully to 
prove that the Rebellion Losses’ Indem- 
nity Act was not an extraordinary mea- 
sure, and that it was not intended for 
the indemnification of rebels. Those 
who read our previous article on this 

int will know how much faith to put 
in these assertions ; for really they are 
little else. 

Since then, on two or three occasions, 
it has taken occasion to indulge in vi- 
tuperation against the party which it 
feels it has wronged, and which, there- 
fore, by a law of human nature, it can- 
not forgive. Now we ask is this con- 
duct befitting a journal occupying the 
position of the Times. It jumped to 
a conclusion upon an assertion of Earl 
Grey’s relative in Canada. Before it 
has full information upon the matter in 
question, it endeavours, by violent lan- 
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guage, to prejudice the public mind 
against a party which was unable to 
make itself heard then, and when it 
finds its error, instead of retracting, it 
bolsters up its weak position by sophis- 
try. The effect which these articles 
have had in Canada has been very 
great. The Canadians have been 
taught to look to the Times as an ex- 
ponent of the feelings of the British 
people, and they felt that, to persons 
entertaining such opinions of, and such 
feelings toward them, they could not 
— with any chance of an impar- 
tial hearing. We quote extracts 
from two Montreal Conservative jour- 
nals which will sufficiently attest this. 
The first is from the Montreal Herald 
of the 6th of June last :— 


‘*If we could for a moment believe 
the London Times spoke the deliberate 
sentiments of the people of England, in 
the above paragraph, we should have 
no hesitation as to the course, which 
every man possessing one drop of Bri- 
tish blood in his veins—one spark of 
British feeling in his bosom—would un- 
hesitatingly and indignantly adopt. 
What, are we to be told, at this time of 
day, after all the sacrifices we have 
cheerfully made to maintain the honor 
of the Crown and the supremacy of the 
mother country, when attacked by an 
anti-national faction—the descendants 
of those who owe every political privi- 
lege they seek to abuse, to the courage 
and bravery of our ancestors,—who 
made them freemen against their wills 
—are we to be told that, because we will 
not consent to be taxed to pay the losses, 
incurred by those conquered rebels, that 
all we seek is the ‘ ascendancy of a fac- 
tion and a race’—that we are mere 
greedy mercenaries, whose allegiance is 
dependant upon our pay! Let the Bri- 
tish Government assume such a tone, 
and we should tell them to their faces— 
‘we scorn alike your pay and your alle- 
giance—your power may, for a time, re- 
strain our limbs ; but our minds shall be 
free ; and, we will find means, in spite 
of your power, to emancipate ourselves, 
and our children, from so degrading a 
bondage.’” 


The second is from the Montreal 
Gazette of the 11th of June:— 


‘* We may be wrong, happy should 
we be to feel that we are so, but if the 
London Times, in the articles we re- 
cently laid before our readers, speaks 
the sentiments of the people of England, 
as certainly as we know it speaks the 
sentiments of Lord Elgin, of Lord El- 
gin’s uncle-in-law, and the present ca- 
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binet of the Empire, then we do not he- 
sitate to declare, that the loyalists of 
Canada will henceforth look upon their 
allegiance with a corresponding eye. It 
denounces—and be it remembered on 
authority from the Imperial Govern- 
ment—every man who took up arms in 
1837, in defence of the Crown, as a kind 
of infrahuman villain, of course not only 
not entitled to respect, but deserving of 
every reprobation. 

“The vast majority of the Anglo- 
Saxon inhabitants of this country are 
held up to the world as a contemptible 
set of ‘desper radoes,’ a mere ‘ factious 
minority,’ whose only ruling motives 
are the worst to be found in the human 
breast. 

“In 1837 and 1838, the British Go- 
vernment appealed to these infamous 
men for support, and they gave life and 
property to defend it. 

“If the British inhabitants fought 
‘for the ascendancy of a faction and a 
race’ in 1837, what were the British Go- 
vernment and the British troops doing ? 
If the rebels ‘fought for free and equal 
institutions,’ why were we called upon 
to oppose them ? 

**In the meantime, we request our 
readers carefully to ponder over the 
articles in the Time s, and never to for- 
get that the sentiments it expresses are 
the sentiments of the G: rey part of the 
administration at home. When the 
Queen adopts them, by sanctioning the 
atrocious insult and robbery intended 
by the Rebellion Losses’ Bill, they can 
judge at what value their character and 
services are held by the people of Eng- 
land, and act for the future accord- 
ingly.’ 


Since then, the journals we have be- 
fore mentioned have repeatedly hinted 
at the worthlessness of all colonies, and 

articularly of Canada. Upon this 
hint have the Annexationists spoken, 
They have been tutored to believe that 
Britain considers them a burden, and 
that that part of the constitution which 

ives certain prerogatives to the crown 
is a nullity. They seek in the propos- 
ed change to better their own mate- 
rial interests, to relieve Great Britain 
of a burden, and to obtain the benefits 
of a form of government, each part of 
which exists in reality as well as in 
name, and which they can therefore 
depend upon. 

The Annexation Manifesto begins 
thus :-— 


“The number and magnitude of the 
evils that afflict our country, and the 
universal and increasing depression of 











its material interests, call upon all per- 
sons animated by a sincere desire for 
its welfare to combine for the purposes 
of inquiry and preparation, with a view 
to the adoption of such remedies as a 
mature and dispassionate investigation 
may suggest. 


‘* Belonging to all parties, origins and 
creeds, but yet agreed upon the advan- 
tage of co-operation for the perfor- 
mance of acommon duty to ourselves 
and our country, growing out of a com- 
mon necessity, we have consented, in 
view of a brighter and happier future, 
to merge in oblivion all past differences 
of whatever character, or attributable 
to whatever source, In appealing to 
our fellow-colonists to unite with us in 
this our most needful duty, we solemnly 
conjure them, as they desire a success- 
ful issue and the welfare of their coun- 
try, to enter upon the task at this mo- 
mentous crisis in the same fraternal 
spirit. 

** The reversal of the ancient policy 
of Great Britain, whereby she with- 
drew from the colonies their wonted 
protection in her markets, has produced 
the most disastrous effects upon Ca- 
nada. In surveying the actual condi- 
tion of the country, what but ruin or 
rapid decay meets the eye! Our pro- 
vincial government and civic corpora- 
tions, embarrassed ; our banking and 
other securities greatly depreciated ; 
our mercantile and agricultural interests 
alike unprosperous; real estate scarcely 
saleable upon any terms; our unri- 
valled rivers, lakes and canals almost 
unused ; whilst commerce abandons our 
shores ; the circulating capital amassed 
under a more favourable system is dis- 
sipated, with none from any quarter to 
replace it. Thus, without available 
capital, unable to effect a loan with 
foreign States, or with the mother coun- 
try, although offering security greatly 
superior to that which readily obtains 

money both from the United States and 
Great Britain, when other than colonists 
are the applicants ;—crippled, therefore, 
and checked in the full career of pri- 
vate and public enterprise, this posses- 
sion of the British Crown—our country 
—stands before the world in humiliating 
contrast with its immediate neighbours, 
exhibiting every symptom of a nation 
fast sinking to decay. 

** With superabundant water power 
and cheap labour, especially in Lower 
Canada, we have yet no domestic manu- 
factures; nor can the most sanguine, 
unless under altered circumstances, 
anticipate the home growth, or advent 
from foreign parts, of either capital or 
enterprise to embark in this great 
source of national wealth. Our insti- 
tutions, unhappily, have not that im- 
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ess of permanence which can alone 
impart security and inspire confidence, 
and the Canadian market is too limited 
to tempt the foreign capitalist. 

‘“‘Whilst the adjoining States are 
covered with a net-work of thriving 
railways, Canada possesses but three 
lines, which, together, scarcely exceed 
50 miles in length, and the stock in two 
of which is held at a depreciation of 
from 50 to 80 per cent.—a fatal symp- 
tom of the torpor overspreading the 
land. 

** Our present form of provincial go- 
vernment is cumbrous, and so expensive 
as to be ill suited to the circumstances 
of the country; and the necessary re- 
ference it demands to a distant govern- 
ment, imperfectly acquainted with Ca- 
nadian affairs, and somewhat indifferent 
to our interests, is anomalous and irk- 
some. Yet, in the event of a rupture 
between two of the most powerful na- 
tions of the world, Canada would be- 
come the battle-field and the sufferer, 
however little her interests might be 
involved in the cause of quarrel or the 
issue of the contest.” 


Our readers will not require to be 
reminded that the produce of Canada 
has, by means of differential duties on 
foreign produce coming into competi- 
tion with it, enjoyed a certain amount 
of protection in our markets. Their 
principal exports were wheat, flour, 
and timber; their competitors in the 
two former articles were the United 
States ; in the latter, the people of the 
Baltic. For a number of years Lower 
Canada raised a surplus of wheat, 
which we imported. For the last fif- 
teen years she has not done so; never 
raising more, generally less, than a 
sufficiency for her own consumption ; 
and our supplies from Canada have 
come from the western portion of t’1e 
province, formerly Upper Canada. 
The distance down the Lakes and river 
St. Lawrence to the seaboard, and the 
difficulties of the navigation, coupled 
with the restrictions of the Navigation 
Laws, have tended to make the freights 

naid by the Canadians to be very much 
fiigher than those paid by Americans 
shipping their produce at New York. 
Besides, during six months of the year, 
the St. Lawrence is closed with ice, 
while New York is an open harbour 
throughout the year. The lumber- 
merchants of Canada labour under the 
same disadvantage in respect tofreights, 
and it has only been by means of the 
protection which we have afforded 
them, that they have been able success- 


fully to compete with their rivals in 
the production and exportation of 
either of these, their almost only sta-~ 
ple products. They are debarred by 
a duty of twenty per cent. from shar- 
ing in the markets of the United States; 
and thus hemmed in by natural diffi- 
culties on the one hand, and a high 
tariff on the other, the free-trade poli- 
cy of Great Britain has proved a rude 
shock to their prosperity. Previous to 
the adoption and putting into effect 
of that policy, Canada, and especially 
the western portion of it, was in a 
more prosperous condition than the 
‘Empire State” (as it is boastingly 
called) of New York. <A report of a 
provincial governmental committee on 
statistics attests this in a conclusive 
manner, and the progress of that coun- 
try in population and wealth for several 
years previous, would astonish many 
who pretend to be well versed in these 
matters. Such was their state then— 
the manifesto gives the present aspect 
of their affairs. Even when most 
prosperous, however, the difficulty of 
orocuring capital for the purposes of 
internal improvement has _ evidently 
been felt as a serious evil. We can- 
not tell why it is that our capitalists 
would sooner lend their money to re- 
pudiating states than to our own colo- 
nists. They have, in the latter case, 
the guarantee afforded by imperial 
control, in the former, that of the pro- 
mises of an over-speculating, and not 
over-scrupulous people. Certainly 
we believe government might guaran. 
tee the interest on all loans sanctioned 
by the approval of the colonial legis. 
latures, and we believe such a course 
would have a most powerful effect in 
improving the condition of our colo- 
nists, and removing present difficulties, 
A Canadian writer in ‘‘ Blackwood” in- 
quires if the American capitalist could 
make railroads in Canada a profitable 
investment, why may not the English ? 
If they could manufacture some arti- 
cles there with advantage, why may 
not the Englishman? They might; 
but they seem so indifferent about the 
colony, and so ignorant of its re- 
sources, as not yet to have made the 
discovery. 

The extent of the adhesion to the 
manifesto is not very great. Annex- 
ation associations have been formed in 
some three or four places only, besides 
Montreal, and we have not heard that 
any considerable numbers of membérs 
have been obtained. The most im- 
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an step, after that of the people of 
fontreal, has been taken by the in- 
habitants of the county of Sherbrooke, 
the largest constituency in the eastern 
townships. ‘These form a corner of 
the province, lying between the boun- 
dary line between Canada and the 
United States on the one side, and 
the French parishes on the banks of 
the Richelieu and St. Lawrence, on the 
other. They are inhabited principally 
by British and American settlers, who, 
during ‘the rebellion, were foremost to 
rush to arms to fight against the 
French Canadians on the one side of 
them, and American sympathisers on 
the other. They, above all others, 
have felt themselves wronged by the 
late conduct of the imperial govern- 
ment, and are, in common with most 
of the other Canadian loyalists, in no- 
wise obnoxious to the remarks of the 
Times. A majority of them are still, 
we believe, opposed to annexation. 
The county of Sherbrooke is repre- 
sented by Mr. A. T. Galt, son of the 
author of that name, and local agent 
or commissioner of the British Ameri- 
can Land Company, whose lands are 
situated in the townships. His reply 


to the address which was presented to 
him by 1200 of his constituents, is an 


able exposition of the annexation doc- 
trines. 

After a few preliminary remarks, he 
says :— 


** The complete revolution in our 
system of government, our commercial 
relations, and our position as a nation, 
to be effected by separation from Great 
Britain and annexation to the United 
States, renders this question one which 
ought to be approached with minds free 
from the bias of party feeling, and un- 

rejudiced by the excitement which has 
or some time agitated the province. It 
is not a subject which can be made the 
party cry of a day, or which, like ordi- 
nary public measures, may afterwards 
be repealed by theauthority that enacted 
it; but one, the adoption of which is 
final and irrevocable, involving not 
merely the alleviation of temporary 
distress, but the future weal or woe of 
a nation. Every citizen is called upon 
to make his voice heard, and the re- 
sponsibility rests equally with those who 
withhold their opinion as with those who 
act.” 


The present position of Canada is 
faithfully depicted in the Montreal 
address to the people of Canada. 
He combats the arguments of those 
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who represent the agitation as a crime, 
points out the fact that our colonial 
condition is of necessity not permanent 
or stable, and asserts that the -states- 
men of England seek to retain Canada 
only as long as Canadians desire it :— 


** And when the fulness of time is come 
(although the separation may cause a 
pang, still I doubt not the magnani- 
mity of that nation which has been the 
herald of freedom to the whole world), 
when the North American provinces 
take their rank among nations, the 
mission of England on this continent is 
fulfilled. And she cannot but regard 
with pride the vast empire that will 
arise, built up by her children, speaking 
her language, governed by her laws, 
and associated with her by the closest 
ties of affection and interest. It will 
be a far nobler cause for pride in Great 
Britain to have educated such a vast 
nation, in the proper enjoyment of free- 
dom, than to possess for ever the no- 
minal control of the whole continent as 
discontented and suffering colonies.” 


After a recapitulation of the evils 
enumerated in the address, he conti- 
nues :— 


“ Were it possible to attribute the 
present state of the province to tempo- 
rary causes, which iime might remove, 
it would be criminal to seek from the 
distress of the people the means of ex- 
citing their minds to desire a radical 
change; but the conviction has forced 
itself upon almost every thinking man 
in Canada, that our present evils are 
the result of a false political position, 
and that the cure for them must be 
squght in change.” 


Then, speaking of the remedies pro- 
posed by the Ministerialists, Leaguers, 
and Annexationists, he says :— 


**To the opinions of the last party 
I subscribe, having the conviction that 
the other remedies proposed amount 
only to a postponement of the great 
question, and are not, therefore, so well 
calculated to meet the real wants of the 
country. . . . : . : 

** Canada has now a population of a 
million and a half, with a territory ad- 
mitting of its almost unlimited expan- 
sion—vast rivers, fertile plains, mineral 
treasures, and everything required to 
constitute a great country; .but her 
population are divided, and her re- 
sources remain undeveloped. I ascribe 
this to her colonial position. Nothing 
here is final; our constitution is not 
our own, but the gift of the parent state, 
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and no modification of it can take place 
without imperial sanction; our com- 
merce is governed by those in whose 
councils we have no part ; our most de- 
liberate acts are subject to revision and 
disallowance without our consent ; our 
legal decisions are open to reversal in 
England; the head of our government 
is chosen from men unacquainted with 
our position; our administration have 
to look not solely to the interest of Ca- 
nada, but also to the views of the imperial 

overnment ; even our own funds cannot 
e disposed of without the express con- 
sent of the representative of imperial au- 
thority ; the struggle of mastery be- 
tween our parties is embittered and 
prolonged by the appeal which lies to a 
distant country; and the rule, that the 
majority should govern, is liable at any 
moment to be set aside by the inter- 
vention of superior power invoked by 
the minority. Prosperity and such an 
unsettled state of things cannot exist 
together.” 


After stating that, when a country 
has attained the condition of Canada, 
it is essential for its advancement that 
it should be independent, and remark- 


ing on the exclusion of colonists from 
the diplomacy, the army, and the ca- 
binet of the empire, and that these 


are walks of life that many would 
choose and ought to pursue, he thus 
continues :— 


** Science, literature, and the fine 
arts, shun our country, as offering no 
adequate scope for their efforts. De- 
barred by their colonial state from shar- 
ing in the triumphs of imperial skill, in- 
dustry, and valour, the Canadian colo- 
nists feel that they have no national 
glory to promote—no national pride to 
indulge ; they find their energies cramp- 
ed down to the management of the mere 
parish affairs; and they seek, by the 
rancour of their discussions, to obtain 
for them that importance which would 
be denied to their intrinsic merit. 

“To make Canada great, there must 
be opened to her inhabitants those ele- 
ments of emulation and pride which will 
call forth all their energies; the dis- 
sensions of her citizens must be termi- 
nated by abolishing distinctions of race ; 
they must be made to feel that they 
form part of one great country, and 
that its destinies are entrusted to their 
guidance. Were it possible for Canada 
to become an integral part of the Bri- 
tish empire, still, its position is such as 
to blend its interests more naturally 
with the United States, and to make the 
former connection less desirable. But 
knowing, as we do, the constitution of 
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Great Britain, and the varied interests 
which govern its legislation, it is not a 
question of choice whether we shall be 
incorporated with Great Britain or with 
the United States, but shall we remain 
a dependency of the former, or become 
an integral part of the latter empire? 

‘* The permanent interests of Ca- 
nada, its present state, and its future 
prospects, all point to the adoption of 
annexation; and unless it be the case, 
contrary to my belief, that we now pos- 
sess all the means of development, as a 
people, that are essential for prospe- 
rity, we may expect to see the country 
languish, and latent discontent ever on 
the eve of breaking out, until our inde- 
pendence be acknowledged. A union 
with the United States will give Canada 
a place among nations ; the accumu- 
lated wisdom of their legislators will 
become our own; we shall share in the 
triumph of their unparalleled progress ; 
we shall reap the fruits of that political 
skill which has thus far shielded their 
institutions from harm; our interests 
will be watched over, and our industry 
protected and encouraged by their wise 
commercial policy ; and, although no 
longer dependent on Great Britain, we 
shall feel that we have served her well 
in ensuring that harmony between the 
two empires which is now constantly in 
peril from conflicting interests. 

‘* Such are the general views that 
induce me to desire the peaceable sepa~- 
ration of Canada from Great Britain, 
and its annexation to the United 
States.” 


Here, then, we have set before us 
the evils of which the Annexationists 
complain—the good which they seek. 
This address, too, is not the work of 
an ultra-Tory—of one of that “ fac- 
tion” which is so bitterly spoken 
against. He argues the matter upon 
the grounds which are admitted as Just 
by very many ultra-Liberals. And it 
may be as well here to remark upon 
the apparently very _ previ ilent mistake, 
that this agits ition_is the work of Ca- 
nadian Tories. Foremost upon the 
manifesto are the names of two promi- 
nent members of parliament who voted 
for the Rebellion Losses’ Bill, and are 
stanch supporters of the present mi- 
nistry. The Orangemen of Canada, 
too, are accused of aiding and abetting 
it; they have, through their deputy 
grand master, protested against it. The 
movement is confined to no party, but 
embraces persons of all political creeds. 

The party is made up something 
after this manner :—A large number 
of American adventurers have from 
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time to time settled in Canada, for the 

urposes of trade and agriculture. 
Professing loyalty to the crown to en- 
sure their own comfort, and sometimes 
their own safety, the majority of them 
have, neverthe ‘less, secretly retained a 
love for the institutions under which 
they were born, and have desired to 
see them introduced into Canada. 
These men are Annexationists. 

A considerable portion of the emi- 
grants from the British isles to Canada 
have been of the lower classes. Some 
among them had been taught in their 
youth extreme Radical, some of them 
Chartist, and many Repeal doctrines. 
These men have, some of them, been 
Canadian Liberals; but most among 
them who have become wealthy, find- 
ing it more fashionable, have become 
Conservatives. But as they came to 
Canada to seek their fortunes, and 
their loyalty is greater to their pocket 
than to their Queen,. with the present 
commercial distress their love for Bri- 
tish connection and British institutions 
have vanished, and they, too, are An- 
nexationists, in all cases where the 
sweets of office have not st ypped their 
complaints. 

A section of the French Canadians, 
headed by Mr. Papineau—who, during 
his exile, took long lessons in the 
schools of French and American Re- 
publicanism—are also determined An- 
nexationists. ‘The French priests are 
oO posed to it. *‘* Young Canada,” as 
th 8 party is called, are dealing out 
Waralae invec tive $ against pr iesteraft. 
As the French Canadians become free 
from the thraldom of this blight upon 
their energies, we believe the ry will 
join the ranks of annex: ition, and the 
work of freeing them is begun. We 
believe that Mr. Lafontaine and his 
friends are at heart Republicans; but 
respect for the power of the priest- 
hood, and a love for their nationalité, 
which they fear will be extinguished 
in a union with the States, and the 
sweets of office, which they hope long 
to hold under their present purely de- 
mocratical form of government, make 
them withhold their support from the 
present movement. 

A small body of the old and tried 
loyalists have been so soured by late 
events, that they, too, have joined : 
party which a few short months : ago they “y 
would have looked upon with horror ; 
and we doubt not that ere this they 
regret their rashness. These, then, are 
the Annexationists of Canada. Not- 
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withstanding the fact, that the party are 
is yet not strong, yet the stand which 
they have ti aken is so determined, the 
arguments which they adduce appeal 
so forcibly to their interests, that we 
must expect that it willinerease, unless 
the evils Which form the basis of these 
arguments are by some means checked. 

Various remedies have been pro- 
posed ; but those emanating from the 
people themselves deserve our first at- 
tention. ‘The Canadian ministry have 
been stré ining every nerve to procure 
reciprocal free tré ade with the United 
States, and this, if obtained, would rob 
the Annexationists of their strongest 
weapons. Would it not be just, and 
would it be contrary to the provisions 
of any treaty, that the Imperial Govern- 
ment should treat with the United 
States on this point; and should, in 
case of the refusal of that country to 
grant this boon to our colonists, impose 
such a duty upon its products coming 
into competition with those of the co- 


lonists, as should repay the excess of 


cost to the latter by means of higher 
freights, and place them on an equi al 
footing with the United States in our 
market ? 

The British American League, whose 
members are principally Conservatives, 
proposes to remedy the ills under which 
they suffer, by protection to home 
manufactures . the reduction of official 
salaries, and a union of the British 
American provinces. The protection 
which this body advocates is, as we wn- 
derstand it, based upon the same prin- 
ciple sas those adopted by the Protec- 
tion Association already alluded to. 
The salaries of all officials they com- 
plain of, as immensely disproportionate 
to the wealth and population of the 
province, and compare unfavourably 
with the cheap governments of the 
United States. These are matters for 
them to settle among themselves. 

The Union of all the British Ame- 
rican province $ is a subject which has 
already received a good deal of atten- 
tion, and merits more. Before we 
consider the manner in which we be- 
lieve this may be most beneficially 
carried into effect, we may refer to 
another reform which has not been 
mooted by the Canadians themselves, 
but has been mentioned in some of our 
contemporaries, and was a prin ipal 
topic discussed afew years ago, in con- 
nection with the union, in some able 
letters, by the Hon. Joseph Howe, of 
Nova Scotia. It is the representation 
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of the colonies in the i imperi: al parlia- 
ment. Let us gl: ince briefly at these 
two measures—the union and imperial 
representation—which are those with 
which the Imperial Parliament will 
have most to do. 

We deem it unnecessary in the pre- 
sent day to defend the project; and 
want of space prevents us from enu- 
merating the very many advantages 
which would accrue to the 
from a union. We take it for granted 
that all who have reflected upon the 
subject, and all who will give it their 
consideration, will perceive these with- 
out our showing, and that all will admit 
that if this union is asked it should 
be granted. But the manner in which 
it is to be granted is a matter of great 
moment. First, of what kind a 
the union be—federal or legislative 
To the latter it is init ss we 
think with reason—that in sucha lar 
country, with a population so widely 
scattered, and with many separate local 
interests, it is likely to prove cun us 
and unwieldly. An ar vument adduced 
in its favour is, that it will effectually 
destroy French Canadian influence. We 
believe that all the beneficial effects to 
be derived from this will be obtained 
in a proper federal union. In the federal 
legislature they must be outnumbered ; 
and Canada may be subdivided in such 
a way as to leave the mass of the French 
Canadians by themselves. ‘There let 
them preserve, if they choose, their 
cherished nationalité—no one will be 
hurt by it. Besides, they are entering 
on a career of real reform. ‘“ Yo 
Canada” has vowed destruction to 
priestcraft, and Old Canada has deter- 
mined to root out the evils of the 
seigniorial tenure of lands. Let them 
have freedom to work out these praise- 
worthy ends in the time and manner 
which may suit them best. 

This federation must, we think, be 
formed to some extent upon the plan 
proposed by Mr. Roebuck. Let Ca- 
nada be divided into two or three pro- 
vinces. The battle-fiell of Ue con- 
tending races would thus be narrowed, 
or the races not brought at all into 
contact. Let the other provinces re- 
main as they are, and to each of these 
provinces give a local government, 
having control over all purely loc 
interests. The form of these gover 
ments should be, as Mr. Roebuck pro- 
poses, republican. We have given the 
colonists self-government: this we can- 
not retract. But we have given it to 
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them in a form unsuited to their cir- 
cumstances, unfitted for thea use ; this 
we should remedy. The people are, 
with few exceptions (and these princi- 
pally confined to retired and half-pay 
oflicers and their families, and some 
French Canadians) democratic in their 
habits and associations. They love 
the Queen, and some of them respect 





our nobles: these are distant objects, 
to which distance lends enchantment ; 
but they have, and they will admit 
of, no . ocracy among themselves, 
It is for this reason, amone others, 
that a ynsible government has proved 
a failure in Canada. They have not 
the elements whereof to form an upper 
house, which should be a counterpart 
of our Ilouse of Lords. Their local 
governors eae legislative councils 
should be : The governor of 
the federati ion should be the represen- 
tative and nominee of the crown. The 





question of the mi uner of appointment 
to the Federal Le itive Council re- 
quire 3 grave consi omadiaie Either 
there must be some limits to appoint- 
ments, or that also must be made elec- 
tive. Sue ‘th a council as that which 
anada, is but a mockery, 
and ou ht not to have a place in a new 
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constitution. 

We have next to consider the pro- 
ject of representation in the Imperial 
Parliament. We fear that the obsta- 
cles to the practical operation of this 
scheme are too great to be overcome. 
In br first P lace, there are not many 
gentlemen of suilicient fortunes in the 
colonies to permit them to undertake 
the duties of the representation without 
This would add to the bur- 
thens of the colonists on the one hand, 
and on the other tend to lower the 
li of the colonial members in 
parliament. Again, the imposition 
and apportionmet it of taxes hr 
a rial Parliament (accordmg to the 

» that taxation and r¢ epresentation 
a 7 in-hand), upon a people who, 
as yet, hardly know what direct tax- 
ation means, will be of itself, we fear, 
an insuperable obstacle. The few 
members which the colonists would be 
send to parliament, could 
pect to have little weight in the di- 
rection of even colonial affairs, and 
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would take but little interest in matters 
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of purely imperial legislation. If 


these obj sje tions could be satisfact rily 
and means shown by which 
these difliculties may be overconie, 
nothing would more rejoice us than to 
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see our fellow-countrymen, the colo- 
nists, take their places in the Imperial 
Parliament, as members of the com- 
mon family there represented. The 
bonds of union would be more closely 
knit, the pathway to imperial honors 
would be opened up to colonial am- 
bition ; their interests would be more 
effectually watched over and protected, 
and we believe, that with this, and the 
other reforms we have mentioned, all 
sources of discontent would be effec- 
tually stopped. The distance which 
separates us is nothing in these days 
of steam-ships, the objection founded 
upon that we regardas of no weight ; and 
shall be heartily glad if it can be shewn 
us that the other objections are not 
more valid, and that the scheme is prac- 
ticable. But, as a preliminary to all re- 
forms, Lord Elgin must beremoved. We 
think we have shown suflicient reasons. 

If, then, this new constitution can 
be put in operation in our British 
American colonies, and the markets 
of the United States opened to them, or 
our own protected against that country 
in their favour, we believe the project 
of annexation will be nipped in the 
bud. The Canadians have much to 
fear in joining their destinies with 
those of the United States. The pro 
and anti-slavery parties seem on the 
eve of rending in sunder the union. 
The annexation of the Canadas as so 
much free soil, bringing such an access 
of strength to the free-soil party, would 
hasten this event, and the Canadians 
might find themselves, as a first wel- 
come, embroiled in a civil war. There 
are other reasons which should make 
them hesitate; elective judiciaries, 
and the perpetual strife engendered in 
elections by universal suffrage, where 
a member of the mob professes equal 
rights with the wealthy landowner or 
merchant, and carries his candidate 
into office too, is not a state of things 
after which they should much sigh. 
They do not care to surrender their 
revenues derived from customs duties, 
or their unoccupied lands, and have 
recourse to direct taxation for all local 
purposes either. 

We cannot, however, conceal from 
ourselves the fact, that the firmest bond 
which united us to this great colony is 
broken. We before quoted Mr. Abra- 
ham on this subject; our readers will 
pardon us for repeating words which 
have almost proved prophetic :— 


“*If you desire it, if it is your wish to 





Canada. 
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get rid of your wayward child in any 
way, you have but to persevere. It will 
take much to persuade British-born men 
—it will take much to persuade the de- 
scendants of those who followed the red- 
cross banner into banishment—it will 
take much to induce at least 800,000 
persons, who cannot conveniently quit 
the country, to renounce their allegiance, 
and seek from an alien flag protection 
from the combined tyranny of ever hos- 
tile French, of Irish repealers, ‘ and we 
may add, of American republicans ;’ and 
of a few, avery few, I assure you, of 
degenerate Britons. But still it may be 
done, and if it will console any one, I 
can tell you that you have done more 
for it, in the last five weeks, than your 
enemies have done in the preceding five 
years. Persevere if you like, . . . in- 
sult us, misrepresent us, refuse us all 
sympathy, shut out all hope save one, 
and thatnot in you; ..... . 
persevere a little longer, and events 
will arise which will hurry on the most 
unwilling, and you will succeed at last, 
sooner, perhaps, than you expect. You 
will get rid of all your transatlantic 
colonies as completely and as honorably 
as Spain of hers.” 

We have persevered, and we have 
partially succeeded. It has indeed 
been a hard struggle, but with many it 
is past. It was hard to yield up a 
sacrifice on theshrine of cold utilitarian- 
ism, all those feelings of loyalty which 
we had been taught, from our youth 
up, to regard as something sacred and 
holy ; it was hard to wring from true 
hearts the honest pride they felt in 
Britain’s greatness and renown, to 
check all the glowing sympathies which 
warmed them in the remembrance of 
the land of their fathers, of whose 
laurels they felt themselves the just 
inheritors. All this was hard to do. 
But wrong, and injustice, and insult, 
and misrepresentation, wilfully and ma- 
liciously repeated, will effect much 
more difficult things than this. The 
spell with them is dissipated, the bond 
of affection and of loyalty which bound 
them to Great Britain is broken. Their 
intellects are no longer blinded by 
passion or sentiment. The utilitarian 
doctrines in which British statesmen 
have of late so much rejoiced, have 
entered their souls, and they now stand 
free to use their unprejudiced intelli- 
gence, to seek the greatest amount of 
material good for themselves and their 
country. Let government beware that 
they seek it not effectually in sepa- 
ration from us, and annexation to the 
United States. 
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A few more Random Records of a Ramble in the East. 


A FEW MORE RANDOM RECORDS OF A RAMBLE IN THE EAST. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE NARRATOR'S QUANDARY, AND MR. WILSON'’S SEARCH FOR HIMSELF—THE WISE PERSIAN—AN 
AFFRAY WITH THE ARABS, WHICH DID NOT ** END IN SMOKE”—THK CHURNED BABY—ENCAMP- 


MENT AT BEERSHEBA. 


«Can you kindly inform me, courteous 
reader, whereabout did I leave my- 
self in my last Ramble ?” 

‘*T really neither know nor care.” 

‘¢Curt, my good sir, yet candid.” 

‘* Well, find yourself; and, if hear 
you one must—proceed. 

«* Find yourself!” That, however, 
is by no means an easy matter ; it re- 
minds me of a favourite story of the 
Dean of F ’s, which he called 
“‘Catch the mule.” The tale runs 
thus: There was once upon a time an 
eccentric old lady, who was wont oc- 
casionally to take the air in a little 
chaise, which was drawn by a tricksy 
old mule, sleek, sly, and slippery. 
This mule was allowed to pass his lei- 
sure hours ina snug, weli-sheltered 
paddock, where he had every ‘con- 
veniency” a mule could ask. Set in 
ease, the long-eared animal could twist 
his tongue to give intelligible expres- 
sion to his peculiar wants or wishes. 
Now John, a staid old servant, when- 
ever his mistress wished to take her 
airing, was laconically directed by his 
lady to catch the mule. ‘John, catch 
the mule,” the rest was understood. 
‘“‘ Catch the mule,” John would mut- 
ter, as he retired—*“ John, catch the 
mule.” ‘My lady, it is not so easy 
as you think to catch the mule;” 
and in John’s defence be it recorded, 
to catch the mule was no joke. 

Now, my respected reader, the 
above is a sort of parable; for as it 
was with crusty John, so it is with 
myself, your very humble servant ; 
after an idle (?) interval of so many 
months, I find it no easy matter to 
resume my subject, and in fact to 
‘*catch the mule.” 

But, perhaps, you imagine it to be 
a thing of little difficulty for a man to 
remember where he has “left him- 
self ;” if you think so, you expose your 
natural simplicity, my reader. re- 
member meeting with a gentleman 
who actually went in search of himself, 





and came back to tell me he could not 
be found. I will just tell you how 
this happened. On her way from 
Malta to Alexandria, the French 
steamer in which I was a passenger, 
put in (as she usually does) for a few 
hours at Scira, and before I went on 
shore I was requested by a friend to 
go in search of a Mr. Wilson, and de- 
liver him a message, about what, I 
can’t at present remember; so on shore 
I arrived and set off for Mr. Wilson’s ; 
but as I passed along the streets I in- 
sensibly became bewildered in endea- 
vouring to translate Romaic inscrip- 
tions over cobbler’s stalls and such-like 
unclassical tenements, so that by the 
time I reached Mr. Wilson’s door [ had 
utterly forgotten the gentleman’s name 
for whom I was to ask. 

It so chanced Mr. Wilson presented 
himself at the door, and I, of course 
not knowing that it was he, begged 
he would have the kindness to see if 
Mr. (I gave the first name that oc- 
curred to me) was at home, as I 
wanted particularly to speak to him. 
Mr. Wilson went off promptly in 
search of himself, and after some time 
returned to tell me he regretted that he 
could not be found. Now after twelve 
months’ interval is it to be wondered 
that arambler can’t make out where he 
had left himself? Murad Achmet 
Alee was the only man I ever heard 
of who fully appreciated the contin- 
gency of not being always able to find 
himself. Murad resided in a distant 
country place, but not so distant as 
to prevent his coming to Isphahan, at 
least, once every year. The Persians 
are reputed to be a quick-witted ge- 
neration, but whether Murad had the 
misfortune to be in advance of his age, 
or behind his age, I really cannot take 
it on me to determine; this alone I 
dare certify, quickness of parts was 
never laid to the charge of Murad 
Achmet Alee. To Isphahan, however, 
Murad came, and on the very first 
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night he passed in the capital, he was 
unlucky enough to lose a valuable ass 
on which he was accustomed to ride. 
At break of day (having discovered 
his loss) Murad appeared in the prin- 
cipal bazaar :—‘* My ass is lost! alas! 
my ass is lost! Blessings on protecting 
Allah, I was not on his back!” cried 
Murad; and as he walked by the mer- 
chants’ shops, he incessantly repeated 
the same lament, ending with the same 
pious thanksgiving. ‘* You throw dirt 
in our faces, oh, son of the foolish 
ones,” replied the crowd, which, at- 
tracted by his cries, gathered round 


him; “why should you thank Allah if 


your ass be lost, that, when he went 
astray, you were not on _ him ?” 
“* Alas !” responded Murad, “I la- 
ment because my ass is lost ; I thank 
Allah when he strayed I was not on 
him, for in that case, oh, men of Is- 
phahan, should I not myself have heen 
lost also ?” Butenough of these anna- 
les ad rem, it we cannot find ourselves, 
let * bygones be byg 
start afresh. 

Well, then, we are entering the 
confines of Palestine, and have turned 
our backs on the wild waste of the wil- 
derness. Here and there extensive 
patches of greensward are met with, 
curiously enamelled with wild flowers. 
Quaint little flowerets the »y are—scar- 
let anemonies not as large as tlie hare- 
bell, an iris not much bigger than a 
violet, and so on with the rest in like 
proportion. A. very frail and tiny 
species of geranium is found in the 
higher ground, taking shelter amongst 
the crevices of the rocks. With re- 
gard to these flowers of the desert, we 
observed, that although many of them 
had a faint sweet smell as the y grew, 
as soon as ever they were plucked all 
odour either left them, or was mak 
into a disagreeable one. But bo- 
tanising from the back of a dromedary 
is rather an inconvenient pursuit of 
science; and it was se arcely to be 
expected that our ‘ah \ical researches 
could be minute or continuous, espe- 
cially as there did not happen to be 
one botanist in our party. 

Our Sheiks had employed them- 
selves for some days past in tracking 
the foot-marks of a wandering tribe, 
whom they pronounced to be the Azaz- 
meh, true sons of Ishmael, Dadkoen 
hands were against every man, and 
every man’s hand against them.” 
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Sometimes the trail pointed north, 
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then suddenly it turned off to the op- 
posite point of the compass—now east, 
now west; in fact, they appeared to 
have no de ‘fined purpose in their jour- 
neyings, and to be men of very irre- 
solute intentions. The y possessed 
conte as well as dromedaries, and 
had evidently been in our immediate 
neighbourhood a few nights before, 
and then in considerable numbers. 
We were by this time not far from 
aes ba, and all traces of the desert 
had gradually disappeared—as also 
of the v: wr abond Azazmeh, at which, [ 
need not adc 1, we were rejoiced. We 
had entered a sort of downs, where a 
scanty herbage struggled for existence 
amongst sandy hillocks; when, de- 
scending into a narrow defile, between 
the low hills on either side, three Arab 
horsemen appeared at a distance. As 
our parties met, two of the strangers 
rode off leisurely to our right—one re 
mained, and conversed for a few mo- 
ments with two or three of the more 
advanced of our escort. He told them 
that he and his companions were Tara. 
been ; into whose territory, by the way, 
we were about to enter. After a few 
inquiries on his part, the unknown 
spurred on to overtake his comrades. 
Scarcely had the trio disappeared, 
when one of our Tahiah-Bedawee re- 
marked, ‘* There are Arabs on the 
left.” We could see none, and took 
no further notice of the observation. 
Half an hour, however, had scarcely 
elapsed, when, at a considerable dis- 
tance to the front, three mounted 
Arabs came from between the hills on 
the left hand. Small as this party 
was, its appearance caused no little 
excitement amongst our escort. <A 
halt w as called instanter, and while 
our Sheiks and a few followers rode on 
to reconnoitre the new comers, warlike 
preparations commenced in good ear- 
nest among the rest. Ammunition 
was produced from unknown recepta- 
cles in our saddle-bags. I found I had 
unconsciously been sitting over a regu- 
lar magazine, four Arabs having secret- 
ed their powder and ball in my cainel 
furniture. Matchlocks were lighted, 
and a military position taken upon the 
crest of a sand-hill. Our aid was 
especially invoked, the Arabs having 
an exalted idea of E suropean arms and 
accoutrements. In a word, in less 
time than I have taken to tell it, we 
were in battle array. Meanwhile, our 
plenipotentiaries had met the three 
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hardy adventurers on horseback, and 
we took it for granted that the nego- 
ciation was commenced. 

** What a fuss our fe llows are mak- 
ing about three men,” said B » as 
he handed me some ¢ aps for my rifle. 

*‘ Take care there are not more of 
the same family coming after them,” 
I replied ; and indeed the words had 
been scarcely uttered, when, issuing 
from the self-same pass, a party of 

Arabs mounted on dromedaries ad- 

vanced in a long line. They came up at 
a slapping pace, each with his long 
matchlock on his knee. They number- 
ed about twenty, and were as ferocious- 
looking a set of warriors as a man 
could wish to see ; their striped abaiyeh 
scare ely covered "thei Ir gaunt, muscu- 
lar frames, while the fringe of the co- 
loured head-dress floated wil lly in the 
wind ; their black eyes sparkled un- 
derneath their swar thy brows, and, as 
they halted in our front, the “y glared 
down on us poor caitiffs as if they 
already claimed us as their lawful 
prey. 

Affairs by this time “ looked blue” 
enough. Here were we, poor simple 
Trish, not to mention two German 
savans in embryo, and a capital fellow, 
an Englishman, who had joined us at 
Cairo. Here we were, then, poor 
lambkins, in the midst of these wolves 
of the desert, compelled to engage in 
mortal conflict with the wild men of 
the wilderness » who, for aught we knew 
to the contrary, might be perpetus ally 
defiling, fresh and fresh, from these 
confounded hills, 

What might be the casus belli, not 
one of us could possibly conjecture ; 
some Arab feud, perhaps, handed 
down from centuries past. Were 
we to back our escort, the one con- 
tents of the matchlocks were likely 
to be our portion ; but if we telael 
to fight, and our lads were beaten, 
then for plunder, pillage, ‘* chains and 
slavery ;” and, besides our being eter- 
nally disgraced, those breechless bar- 
barians would have had all the fun to 
themselves. 
pleasantr) y was not for one moment to 
be thought of; so, without delaying 
even to put the question, it was « carried 
nem. con. ; we were to back our Arab 
allies even unto the death. 

‘© A bloodthirsty determination,” 
say you, gentle ré sader 2? Pr: ay, had 
you never a qualm—a passing unplea- 
santness—as you thought on home, and 





So great a prodigality of 
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family, and friends, and soforth, my 
warrior that would be?” * Qualm” 
is the very word, discriminating que- 
rist. I ple ad guilty to a qué alm 3 ; but 
it was not a qualm ‘of fear so much as 
the qualm of conscience, as I suddenly 
bethought me that I was ‘going into 
action,” as they call it, with my only 
pair of blue spectacles on my nose. 
If a bullet smashed the glasses——you 
can understé and my feelings—I need 
not add a word. 

This affair, however, * all ended in 
smoke.” No, not in smoke even, for 
not a shot was fired on either side. 
As we were expecting the signal to 
begin, our Arabs, who take aim with 
long deliberation, already having had 
their pieces pointed, up rode our 
Sheiks with fiery haste, beseeching us 
not to fire. We had fallen amongst 
friends, not foes; in fact, the armed 
array before us consisted of highly 
respectable Tarabeen. So then fol- 
lowed salaaming and hand kissing. 
Nothing could exceed the warm affee- 
tion of our newly-found friends. I 
don’t know to what climax of courtesy 
they would have carried their congra- 
tulations, had not a signal from their 
Sheiks put an extinguisher on the 
scene ; and in three minutes the whole 
troop were dashing off “ full split” for 
the desert. 

** Joy be with you, you ill-thriven 
set of scoundrels,” muttered W. . 
as the tail of the last dromedary dis- 
appeared behind a hillock; ‘*may your 
faces never be white.” W. was an 
Orientalist, and discoursed the natives 
in the vernacular. 

The circumstances which led to our 
meeting with the Tarabeen were the 
following :—Two nights before, the Ta- 
rabeen encampment had been plun- 
dered, and a considerable amount of 
booty carried off by the Azazmeh. 
The pillagers had made good their re- 
treat—not a vestige of an Azazmeh 
remained ; when the very night past, 
three Azazmeh concealed themselves 
near the camp, and, not contented by 
the spoil of the previous foray, these 
three fellows made a swoop on the 
sleeping Tarabeen, carrying off three 
horses and two asses. 








Now, mark the 
consummate coolness of the men; the 
three horsemen we first met were these 
identical Azazmeh. They knew well 
the armed Tarabeen were upon them. 
Under the circumstances, with them 
time was synonymous with Efe; and 
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yet, for fear of our suspecting, and, 
perhaps, detaining them, they had 
actually pulled up their horses to a 
walk, while one of them conversed for 
some moments in a perfectly unembar- 
rassed manner with the foremost of 
our party. Rapidly were the avengers 
in pursuit of the depredators. It made 
one’s blood run cold to reflect, that, 
before the sun had set, their mutilated 
corpses would be meat for the raven- 
ous vultures of the desert. Once off 
the sod, J cannot see what chance the 
horse can have against the fleet and 
enduring dromedary. 

About four o'clock in the afternoon 
we entered the pasture-lands of Beer- 
sheba, a rolling, or rather undulating 
plain, the ground now swelling into 
low round hills, clothed with a short 
close herbage now gently subsiding 
into verdant sheltry hollows unin- 
cumbered by tree or bush, the very 
spot one would select as the scene of 
a large portion of the pastoral lives 
of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob; ata 
little distance from the ancient wells, 
occupying a grassy slope, we traced 
the site of an old village apparently 
of great antiquity ; the wells themselves, 
in whose neighbourhood our tents were 
pitched, were wide and deep, with a 
very good supply of water ; the larger 
one, as well as | remember, was lined 
with solid masonry, the casing-stones 
all round the mouth deeply worn and 
indented from the friction of the ropes 
employed in drawing up the water- 


skins; massive stone troughs lay 
scattered round the orifice. 
The sun was now declining, and 


flocks of sheep, herds of goats, droves 
of camel, headed by their respective 
keepers, wound their way slowly by 
our tents; the water was drawn from 
the wells, the troughs filled, and the 
flocks and herds were watered ; 


pre- 
sently, as if she did not care to mix 
with the crowd that had gathered 


round the greater wells, a dusky dam- 
sel, in a loose blue garment, sedately 
led’ ‘her flock to the small one, by w hich 
I sat cs almly enjoying an evening pipe, 
as I looked upon the busy scene. She 
was evidently a lady of distinction, for 
her face-veil was loaded with gold coin, 
and massive silver rings adorned her 
arms and ancles. So Jacob once met 
Rachel, thought I; what a pity I can- 
not scrape even a dists ant relationship, 
and salute the damsel with a patri- 
archal kiss ! 
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Then I conned over my mental vo- 
cabulary. I fancied that a touch at the 
bucolics would not be out of place, 
were it but to inquire the price of 
mutton, or ask if wool was on the rise. 
Alas for my stock of learning ; of com- 
mon travelling Arabic I had a reason. 
able share, but of real genuine pastoral, 
not a word ; with a sigh I refilled my 
pipe, and retired to my tent to “wf 
for supper. 

And now the dewy night fell on 
the peaceful scene; star after star 
peeped from the unclouded vault of 
Heaven. Whether there was a moon 
or not I really can’t say; but this I can 
certify, old Hossein, having still the 
dread of the Azazmeh before his eyes, 
kept such an incessant poke at our lazy 
watchman, that he scarcely permitted 
us a wink of sleep. 

Next day we entered the territory 
of the Tarabeen, and, as it might be 
expected, were assailed by our new 
allies for tribute. Tribute, forsooth! 
after having but the day before spared 
their war party, and even put them on 
the scent of their game! But they 
forgot our clemency, and we indig- 
nantly resisting the imposition, equally 
forgot that time was as precious as 
piastres for men who desired to reach 
Dahareah with daylight’; so at it went 
the Sheiks on both sides, ‘* hammer 
and tongs,” (tongues would fit the 
sense more aptly, the sound is almost 
the same), and a power of eloquence 
was expended. Talk of the triumphs 
of eloquence—this orator can touch 
the feelings, that orator can melt the 
heart ; all humbug, heart and feelings 
both. Shew me the orator that can 
TOUCH THE pPocKET, and then I'll 
shew you the MASTER OF HIS ART. 
Money is the touchstone of human 
nature; and now mark well what I am 
going to say to you, never attempt to 
say you know a man until you have 
lent him money : nor a woman until you 
are married to her ; these are two little 
maxims well worth two-and-sixpence 
each; so you may say you have this 
number of the magazine for nothing, 
and have gained half-a-crown into the 
bargain. “I need not tell you that the 
Tarabeen were no orators, when I 
add, they could not talk us out of a 
piastre, and a piastre is two-pence 
halfpenny, sterling, within a fraction, 
be the same more or less. 

While this twopenny war was we 
ing, I employed my leisure in prow 
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ing about the encampment of these 
Tarabeen, and in one of the open 
tents I fell on a notable piece of do- 
mestic economy ; two sticks driven into 
the ground, about three feet apart, 

were united at the top, forming two 
sides of a triangle; suspended by a 
cord from the vertex was a tolerably 
sized bundle, which I, in my simplicity, 
supposed to contain a baby; two stout- 
looking matrons sat vis-a- vis, the trian- 
gle and its appendage being between 
them ; one gave the bundle a shove 
which sent “the concealed innocent 
flying in the face of her opposite 
fellow- labourer ; back again came the 
bundle with a vigorous rebound, and 
so it continued to swing backwards and 
forwards under the stalworth arms of 
the matrons, who, unlike the two 
mothers before Solomon, pertinaciously 
disclaimed the child. It is odd, I 
thought, that the infant does not cry ; 
it then occurred to me that the blessed 
baby might be addled; finally, I re- 
quested an explanation, and found, to 
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my unfeigned disappointment, the fly- 
ing bundle was only a goat-skin, its con- 
tents, not an addled infant, but a skin- 
ful of new milk, and the swinging 
yrocess a method of turning the mil 
into butter. 

Now, if I had not gone poking my 
nose into the mystery, my fair readers 
should have had a touching narrative 
of the heartless cruelty of Arab 
mothers; who, regardless of the ties 
of nature, were in the habit of thus 
shaking the souls out of their super- 
fluous bantlings, i in fact, churning little 
children. By this time our cavalcade 
had happily set out for Dahareah, and 
at Dahareah we ultimately arrived, 
not, however, without losing our way 
amongst the perpetual hills and glens 
we had to traverse ; we found at long 
last the city on an eminence, edifices 
not unlike dilapidated lime- kilns, where 
a population of two men, four boys, and 
one jackass, welcomed our arrival at 
their interesting settlement. 










QUARANTINEANA, WITH A WORD FOR FREF-TRADE—HOW THEY MANAGED THE MATTER AT 


I wonder who it was that invented 
quarantine ; it could not have been 

handed down to us from the plagues of 
Egypt; though a plague of Egypt it 
is ‘to the present day. No, acting as 
a kind of protective duty against 
travellers, it must be traced to the 
wily policy of some ancient, though 
unknown protectionist, who was de- 

termined that no country should im- 
port pestilence or plague free of duty, 
each country having native produce 1 in 
quantity sufficient “to supply its indi- 
vidual need ; now, on the enlightened 
free-trade principle, this prohibitory 
duty is abundantly absurd; we have 
foreign corn and cattle free of duty, 
to the benefit of the manufacturing, 
though to the detriment of the agri- 
cultural interests ; why should we not 
have plague and pestilence duty free, 
to the benefit of the medical profession, 
although it be to the detriment of the 
general population? It may be urged, 
when the plague kills the patients, 
what is to become of the physician ; 
but with equal force it may be ob- 
jected, when the landed interest is 
ruined, who is to buy from the manu- 


HEBRON—A MEDICAL OFFICER TAKEN IN HIS OWN CRAFT, 








facturers? Such a line of argument is 
pure nonsense; let the manufacturers 
buy and sell to one another, and a 
pretty penny, by the way, they are 
likely to make of it. No; duty “be 
blowed,” down with all quarantine, 
free plague and pestilence for ever. 

I never was rightly a free-trade ad- 
vocate until I found myself in the 
Lazaretto at Smyrna. ‘* Experientia 
docet,” says the proverb, which for the 
benefit of the unlearned, may be freely 
translated, “‘ No man can tell where 
the shoe pinches but the one who wears 
it.” 

I had kindly .been accommodated 
with a passage from Beyroot by Cap- 
tain D , of Her Majesty’s war 
steamer, Hecla; and four extremely 
pleasant days I passed on board ; the 
oflicers were gentlemanlike, intelligent 
men; Captain D » in whose cabin 
my cot was slung, was kindness and 
courtesy itself; in fact, my luck was 
too good to last, of which I was painful- 
ly reminded by the unwelcome appear- 
ance of a guardiano, who took posses- 
sion of H.M.S. Hecla in general, and 
of me the unfortunate passenger in 
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particular, the very evening we ar- 
rived in port. 

Having breakfasted on board and 
taken leave of Captain D and 
the officers, my kind and agreeable 
shipmates, I stept with a heavy heart 
into the man-of-war’s boat, which was 
to convey me to my place of cap- 
tivity. My guardiano, who, as chance 
would have it, was an Arab from 
Alexandria, had perched himself in 
the bows of the boat; I sat ill-hu- 
mouredly in the stern sheets, eying 
his swarthy countenance. Paul Thad 
left behind me at Beyroot, so guardi- 
ano was to be master and man for the 
period of his brief authority, and a 
very attentive, obliging poor fellow 
I subsequently found him. What we 
had of the common tongue united us, 
and many a moonlight night we sat 
gossiping about his native city, and 
the well-remembered Nile. Ten stout 
hands soon brought us to the Laza- 
retto. The sailors looked compassion- 
ately at me as aay touched their hats. 
I entered a lofty gateway, and found 
myself sole cooupent of the quarantine 
ground. 

The lazaretto was divided into two 
parts, a tolerably spacious court, en- 
closed by a high wall, and a ri ather 
extensive yard or paddock, with a low 
stone fence round it; to the back 
was a range of barren, rocky hills; in 
front we “had the se a, the lazaretto 
being built on the beach. My tent, 
&e. had not yet arrived from Smyrna, 
so I sat me down under a sickly 
acacia to take a view of the premises, 
as I imbibed the mild fumes of Lata- 
kee, that curled coolly through the long 
cherry-stick of my shebook. Pleasant 

was the prospect and exhilarating 
withal ; not a breath of wind was stir- 
ring, not a sound was to be heard; 
the sun blazed down from the dull, 
blue sky, browning and crisping the 
scanty herbage round me, and glaring 
from the white stones of the “sterile 
hills. The yard itself boasted a few 
trees, the only specimens of the kind 
in the neighbourhood. In a corner to 
the left was a dark-looking wooden 
box, somewhat broader and as high 
as a sentry-box, w ith a wooden funnel 
sticking out of the near side; opposite, 
but at a distance, were sundry uncom- 
fortable-looking graves, long mounds 
without foot or head- stone ; this sen- 
try-box I learned had been occupied 
oy the doctor, who doled out advice 
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and medicine through the wooden 
tube. In the graves I concluded lay 
his patients, the victims of his skill, or 
else the plague—the doctor had de- 
parted, the patients remained. 

I don’t want to infect you with the 
blue devils, by dilating on my mono. 
tonous existence for the first few days. 
In the daytime it was too hot to stir, 
and I had not a book to read. I was 
too languid even to think ; one can’t 

sat, drink, and smoke for ever, and 
to converse with the guardiano in a 
language I imperfectly understood was 
labori ious, besides his small stock of 
ideas was soon exhausted. Night 
brought an incessant struggle between 
sleep on the one hand, black ants, 
moths, and mosquitoes, to say nothing 
of minor vermin, on the other ; I ve- 
rily believe that I should have eve apo- 
rated before the first week was over, 
only for the permission of going every 
mor ning to take a swim; even this so- 
litary luxury I could not enjoy in 
quiet. One morning I was taking a 
stretch out to sea, about a quarter of a 
mile from shore. I had rounded the 
point of a small headland, and was 
examining the rocky coast as I glided 
leisurely “along, when two rufli: anly 
Albanians, all kilt, sheepskin, and 
moustache, came suddenly in view. 
As they descended a narrow path 
along the cliffs, one of these gentle- 
men walked dow n to the water’s edge, 
and viewed me attentively for a mo- 
ment. I turned to take a look at him 
in return, and we stared at one an- 
other for a few moments more. My 
Albanian appeared anything but satis- 
fied with his inspection. Curling his 
left moustache with his forefinger and 
thumb, he next unslung an ominous 
looking firelock, the long barrel of 
which he rested on a roc Kk, knelt on 
one knee, and took deliberate aim at 
my white cotton cap. Pleasant me- 
thod of commencing an acquaintance, 
thought I; but in good earnest it was 
anything but pleasant to have to wait 
to be shot at by a cowardly Greek. 
In a second or two my friend pulled 
the trigger, the flint struck fire, but 
the friendly piece would not go off. 
He of the sheepskin seemed annoyed, 
hammered the lock, adjusted the 
priming, and again the good fellow 
took aim. I began to place every con- 
fidence in the gun, and my confidence 
was not misplaced ; ; the second failure 
was discomfiting to my adversary ; 
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in a hurried manner he levelled for 
the third time, but now, determined 
to give him the opportunity of a flying 
shot, I struck in for shore ; and, as he 
made his third attempt on my valuable 
life (with as little success as the two 
former) I was within three yards of 
him. Whether on nearer inspection, my 
gaunt figure did not appear worth wast- 

ing pow vder on, or whether conscience 
kicked against the miscreant, I know 
not; but I do know I was hear tily glad 
to see him hastily shoulder the "good- 
natured gun, and re join his compa- 
nion, who had trudged on without 
taking any share in the entertain- 
ment. 

This was to be a day of incident. 
Four large boats were moored before 
the lazaretto, and as I entered the 
gate I found the principal court swarm- 
ing with new arrivals—Turks, Arabs, 

Greeks, and guardianos. Such a clat- 
ter and clamour, arr anging cells, and 
setting up tents. One tent was already 
fully occupied, and that was my large 
marquee, which a whole hareem h: ad 
unceremoniously taken possession of, 
“more free than welcome.” I mut- 
tered, as my Arab guardiano appeared, 
grinning at my manifest amazement ; 
howe »ver, there was no he Ip for it, nor 
could [ in ecmmon politeness disturb 
the ladies, so I followed my Egyptian 

up a flight of steps, and found he had 
carefully provided for me, by pitching 
asmall tent in the centre of a little 
flagged court, my traps having been 
removed during my absence. 

It was very amusing to look down 
on the motley crowd below, gathered 
in groups, smoking, talking, lk: wghing, 
scolding, quarre slling ; ; but not least en- 
tertaining was it to watch the anxiety 
with which each separate party endea- 
voured to give a wide berth to the 
other ; for, coming from different quar- 
ters, nearly every set had a different 
number of di ays’ quarantine imposed on 
it. If the fifteen-d: ay man touched the 

ten-day, the latter must perform the 
same quar antine as the former, while 
*‘ fifteen” had to bear the cost of the 
five days addition: il he rubbed into 
unlucky ‘‘ten.” As the four days on 
board the Hecla were allowed me, and 
I had gone through a purge ation of six 
during my solitary confinement, of 
course I was ** tabooed” from all civi- 
lised society, and thrown on my own 
resources ; however, I managed to get 
on speaking terms with a ‘couple of 
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Maugrabee Arabs, very companion- 
able men in their way, who bored me 
with inquiries about London, and set 
down three-fourths of my answers as 
magnificent lies. A small blue-headed 
snake (reported venomous) used oce 
sionally to pay me a visit, but she was 
so shy T found it impossible to improve 
our acquaintance : poor reptile, she 
appeared to comprehend that I wanted 
her only for her skin. Towards the con- 
clusion of my incarceration, T had the 
pleasure of receiving a visit from a 
clerical fellow- countryman, to whom 
I had letters of introduction ; and from 
him and his amiable family I after- 
wards experienced much kindness. 
Tar more liberal and enlightened 
were the views of the notorious Sheik 
of Hebron, on the real ends and uses 
of quarantine. We had left behind 
us the pastoral scenery of a aa 
and the wild glens and defiles which 
encompass Dahareah, and we aed 
the vineyards and cultivated fields that 
mark the vicinity of Hebron. Tis 
true, there was nothing of the pic- 
turesque in the landscape. The vine- 
yards were enclosed by dry stone 
walls—the soil red and bare—the 
vines, at this time of y ear, mere poles, 
from three to four feet in height, with 
a little knob of leaves on the top of 
ach, quaint little square stone towers 
occupying the centre of each enclo- 
sure; the hill sides were cultivated in 
terraces, but as yet there was little 
sign of vegetation. Trees were com- 
pi aratively rare articles; rock and 
brushwood in abundance. Still there 
were marks of civilisation on all sides; 
groups of peasantry were occasionall 
met with; and the evidences of the 
hand of man, the traces of active life, 
were the more exhilarating after the 
the dull monotony of the desert. We 
were slowly winding along the narrow 
lanes, speculating on our near arri- 
val at Jerusalem, when our cavaleade 
yas brought to an abrupt halt by an 
oaths seen obstacle. A very choleric 
gentleman, with a very sallow counte- 
nance, half Turk, half’ European i in his 
costume, standing directly in our path, 
made sundry signals at a little dis- 
tance. At first we took him for a 
walking telegraph, signalising our ap- 
proach to the authorities of ‘Hebron ; 
but we soon found to our cost that the 
signals were exclusively for our private 
information, for, on our attempting to 
pass him by, he sputtered, swore, and 
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actually danced with passion ;—his 
pipe-bowl he shivered on the head of 
one of our camel-drivers, the pipe- 
stick he very inconsiderately smashed 
across the shoulders of another, and 
some unfortunate fellaheen happening 
to come up behind him, he turned on 
them and pelted them with stones. 
All this was very strange in its way, 
not but, for all we knew to the con- 
trary, it might be merely the custom 
of the country; however, Paul was 
passed on from the rere, to find out 
what all this confusion was about. 
Never were men more thunder- 
struck than we, when we learned, to 
ourdismay, that the dancing gentleman 
was the health officer, and that we were 
toputin afifteen-day quarantine at He- 
bron. It was in vain that the dragomen 
remonstrated, and their masters re- 
belled; we were marched off state pri- 
soners to the town, the consequential 
official heading the proeession. 
Arriving at the gates of the city, 
we drew up in an open space, waiting 
the approach of the Governor. His 
Excellency did not detain us long, for 
almost immediately out rode the burly 
Sheik, with a retinue of ragamuffins 
that did honour to his presidency. 
This Sheik, I may as well tell you, 
was not a man of unblemished charac- 
ter; the fastidiously moral might 
assert that he was exactly the reverse ; 
he had murdered the former governor, 
and seized on the vacant appointment, 
holding it by force of arms until his 
usurpation was sanctioned by the fir- 
man of the Porte, for ‘might makes 
right” in this distracted country. He 
was, moreover, a sort of legalised rob- 
ber, plundering natives and foreigners 
with perfect impartiality ; yet so great 
an ae ocate was he for ‘ freedom of 
opinion,” and “ liberty of conscience,’ 
thathe actually chased the English mis- 
aoe from his territories, for fear 
of his converting the Jews. Well, 
this Sheik and suite drew up before 
us, and Paul, with a select company 
of Sheiks from our side, advanced 
within speaking distance, to complain 
of our being detained in quarantine. 
Now, this potentate of Hebron must 
have been a very particular man in 
sanatory matters, or his medical staff 
very straight-laced in their notions of 
salubrity, for although Paul argued 
with the force of a Seneiiones. and 


the gesticulations of a aaron 
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his eloquence was expended in vain. 
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In vain he urged the absurdity of our 
detention at Hebron, when there was 
not a vestige of sickness either at 
Alexandria or Cairo. Even admitting 
ten thousand plagues had raged at 
Cairo, we had quarantined it for thirty 
days in the desert. But Paul might 
have harangued until doomsday, with. 
out getting : a verdict for his clients ; 
until, in the apparent moment of de- 
feat, he grasped the palm c of victory. 
Adroitly changing his entire tactics, 
he suddenly acquiesced in the decision 
of the Sheik—* Quarantine was inevi- 
table, the enforcement just ; indeed, 
he (Paul) felt no small compunction 
in proposing our exemption from it ; 
he rather wished to undergo any 
amount of personal restraint, than 
that the Sheik, through him, should 
run chance of contaminating all Pa- 
lestine ; yet he had thought of a pro- 
posal—a foolish one, no doubt—in 
fact, he had meditated offering the 
magnanimous chief the entire cost of 
the fifteen days’ quarantine for eight 
persons, to be paid down then and 
there in hard piastres.” 

He said—and never sunshine fol- 
lowed cloud more rapidly than the 
smile chased the frown from the low- 
ering visage of him of Hebron—‘‘ The 
dragoman was of the sons of the wise ; 
he had spoken truth, and discretion 
dwelt upon his lips. It was true, a 
quarantine of twice fifteen days had 
been performed by the Nazarenes in 
the wilderness; but, what of that? 
No fees had been paid; and who ever 
heard that quarantine without fees was 
quarantine at all? But the dragoman 
had made his face white.” [Notwith- 
standing, I did not perceive Paul’s 
dusky features were one whit less 
brown than at the commencement of 
the conference.] However, it was 
finally arranged, after some half hour’s 
haggling ;—the fees and cost of living 

were to be bulked at 800 piastres 
(800 twopence halfper nies), and, with 
a clean bill of health, we were sent on 
our way rejoicing. Here you will per- 
ceive, my reader, the Sheik who talked 
the least was the greatest orator ; so 
thought our good friends, the Ger- 
mans, who could not exactly see the 
reasonableness of paying for fifteen 
days’ board and lodging, without 
taking out the cash ‘‘in Y kind.” 

I can’t stop to tell you how, encamp- 
ing for the night about an hour from 
Hebron, we were ‘ walked into” by 
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the honorable governor’s honest bro- 
ther, to the tune of 200 piastres ; nor 
how, in a night alarm, one of our 
sleepy companions was saved the sin 
of manslaughter, by attempting to fire 
off the butt of his gun—I must hasten 
to the sequel of my story. Our road 
to the Pools of Solomon, though steep 
and rugged, was far from uninterest- 
ing, the rocky hills we traversed being 
covered with coppice and low trees— 
the little valleys, already green with 
verdure, speckled with wild flowers of 
every form and hue. I always liked 
that hilly path to Hebron, but when 
we reached the pools, the scenery was 
dreary and bare enough. Our Dahar- 
reah escort having a few weeks before 
stolen some camels from Abu-Gooch, 
a predatory chief who was then prowl- 
ing about Jerusalem, we took the nar- 
row way along the aqueduct over- 
hanging the ancient vale of Etham, as 
the least likely route for the robber 
Sheik to suspect our arrival by, if, in- 
deed, he troubled his head about us. 
Our way, as the way of the wicked 
generally proves, was cross and crook- 
ed; but at length we found ourselves 
amongst vineyards and olive groves, 
fig-trees and pomegranates—still in a 
hilly country. After a time we were 
attracted by the sight of a white vil- 
lage, crowning the crest and straggling 
down the side of a rather isolated ridge 
of hill that lay directly across our road. 
** There,” called out Paul, * there is 
Bethlehem ;” and Bethlehem was be- 
fore us indeed—the town of Boaz and 
Ruth, the royal city of David, nay, of 
a greater than David, ‘‘ David’s Lord.” 
*‘And thou, BethlehemEphrata, though 
thou be little amongst the thousands 
of Judah, yet out of thee shall he come 
forth unto me that is to be ruler in 
Israel, whose goings forth have been 
from of old, from the days of eter- 
nity.” 

That Bethlehem Ephrata (the fruit- 
ful) is fruitful still—that little Bethle- 
hem of the prophet is but little still— 
small in compass, insignificant in im- 
portance ; yet out of it has come the 
ruler. There was “God manifested 
in the flesh” —there was the “ mystery 
of godliness” unveiled, while cliff and 
crag, mountain and valley round, 
echoed the hallelujahs of the heavenly 
host. Deity had twice descended on 
earth, On Sinai, Jehovah was revealed 
with the majesty of omnipotence, in 
that terrible glory which man cannot ap- 
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roach and live, Again on little Beth- 
ehem was Deity discovered, divested 
of terror—God humbling himself to 
come and dwell with men. There, 
on that height before us, ‘‘mercy and 
truth had met together—righteousness 
and peace had kissed each other.” It was 
solemn to reflect, that the very ground 
we were about to tread had once been 
trodden by the feet of the incarnate 
God. 

But it is melancholy to feel how 
soon the most solemn thoughts are 
dissipated, and the mind engrossed by 
the trifling perplexities of every-day 
life. We resumed our way, and were 
speedily at the foot of the steep ascent 
which leads to the town on this side. 
The path was narrow, winding round 
large masses of rock, and very difficult 
for our long-legged dromedaries. We 
passed a large well, round which a 
group of fair Bethlehemites was ga- 
thered—some filling their pitchers, 
others laughing and gossiping with 
that happy facility pre-eminent in the 
softer sex, of uniting labour with re- 
creation; three-foi rths of the latter 
to one of the former, being the fair 
average proportion. 

The women were dressed in a long, 
loose garment, striped with gay co- 
lours ; being Christians, they wore no 
face-veils, in which they did neither 
more nor less than justice to their 
round, ruddy, cheerful faces, set off 
by good-humoured, laughing eyes. 
The head-dress was singular: all white, 

> 

flattened at top, hanging loose down 
the back of the neck, but tied closely 
under the chin. Of course we were 
inspected and commented upon as we 
passed along; but our attention was 
now unpleasantly engaged by Paul’s 
ominous forebodings as to the result 
of our quarantine adventure at He- 
bron. Now, though Paul was always 
croaking about.one anticipated aiff 
culty or other, he had laid down the 
law of nations respecting the grave of- 
fence of breaking quarantine with so 
much unction and legal learning, that 
we half suspected in escaping the health 
officers at Hebron we had precipitated 
ourselves into the arms of the myrmi- 
dons of the Basha at Jerusalem, ex 
Sumo in ignem, as the saying is. 

Arrived at the summit of the hill, 
we dismounted at the gate of the Con- 
vent of Bethlehem, a massive prison- 
like building, presenting two sides of 
a square in the front. We entered 
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through a low doorway, protected by 
a strong iron door, and crossing the 
entrance of the Basilica, a noble aisle, 
ornamented with forty magnificent 
pillars, arranged in parallel rows on 
either side. We followed Paul to the 
Latin quarter of the convent. Before 
we could reach the travellers’ apart- 
ment, who of all men living should 
we stumble on, but the head officer of 
quarantine at Jerusalem. What could 
have brought Aim to Bethlehem at the 
very moment we had hoped to make 
good our ground in the sanctuary of 
the convent ? No matter, he stopped 
us forthwith, asked who we were, 
where from, &c., and finally demanded 
whether we had done quarantine at 
Hebron. ‘The officer was a French- 
man, polite and courteous, but he did 
not look by any means that cut of 
character which one delights to hum- 
bug. Paul presented our certificate 
without a word. ‘The official glanced 
his eye over the paper, and looked 
dubious, permitting a gentle sacré to 
escape between his teeth. It was quite 
an involuntary sacré, an almost still- 
born sacrée, but Paul read its meaning, 


like a very Daniel. Taking the 
Frenchman confidentially by the but- 
ton, Paul, with a winning naivelé, let 


out the entire truth ; it was seldom he 
had recourse to so desperate an expe- 
dient, for Paul esteemed truth so preci- 
ous, that he rarely cast its pearls before 
swine; now he did so, it was his coup 
de mditre. Monsieur grew ark with 
indignation. Paul saw he was going 
to explode, but Paul antic inated the 
explosion. He confessed nothing 
could have been more irregular than 











“How doth the city sit solitary 
that was once full of people, how is 
she become as a widow; she that was 
great amongst the nations, and pr incess 
amongst the provinces, how is she 
become a tribut: ary?” Sadly did the 
prophet’s lament over the holy city 
return to the mind as we looked from 
the heights of Mar Elias on Jerusalem 
in the distance. It was a firs st, and I 


must add, a melancholy prospect of 


the ancient city of God. 
It was daybreak on the morning 
after our arrival at Bethlehem, an d, 
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our and the Sheik of Hebron’s joint 
proceedings. He trusted Monsieur 
would kindly put us without delay 
into qué arantine, but Monsieur would 
be pleased to recollect having come in 
contact with us (Paul! Paul! I blush 
for you, it was you who came in con- 
tact with Monsieur, you took him by 
the fifth button of his white kersimere 
waistcoat )—Monsieur must, of course, 
share in our detention ; indeed Paul 
could not conjecture how many of the 
brethren the lay brother who received 
us must by this time have polluted ; 
in fact, not only Monsieur but the 
whole convent must be forthwith 
placed in quarantine. The officer saw 
plainly thatPaul had outgeneralled him. 

He had brought the w hole Greek and 

Latin churches upon his shoulders, 

with the pleasant prospect of his own 
personal incarceration in the midst of 
the exasperated community. What 
was to be done? Why, exactly no- 
thing! Again out blew a sacre from 
the official lips, but it was a loud, ex- 
hilarating sacre. We burst simulta- 
neously into a roar of laughter—the 
fix was li idicrous to a degree. Speed- 
ily regaining his composure, Monsieur 
l’Officier shook us graciously by the 
hand, bowed politel ly to the party, 
telling us to present ourselves next 
morning at the Bethlehem-gate of Je- 
rusalem, and we should find all ar- 
ranged. So ended a quarantine of 
fifteen days, which by the aid of Paul's 
impudence, and our eight hundred 
piastres, was happily performed in less 
than no time, long life to the Sheik of 


Hebron and the gilt button of a dress 
waistcoat. 





despite of the fatigue of so many days’ 
continual journeying, despite ‘of the 
luxury of a roomy “comfortable bed, 
wherein you might turn yourself at 
will, without fear of pitching into the 
stretcher of your nearest neighbour, 
an incident of not unfrequent recur- 
rence where three full-grown Christians 
were cooped within the compass of a 
necessarily diminutive tent; finally, 
despite of the flesh- -pots of the hospi- 
table Latin brotherhood (your monks 
will always extend their charity to the 
wayfarer who can pay his way), above 
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all, despite of the remonstrances of 
grumbling Paul, our spirits had no 
rest until we found ourselves en route 
for the sacred city. 

We had just dispatched an early 
breakfast, ike we were honoured by 
a first visit from the venerable su- 
perior; on the previous day the good 
father had had more than ordinar y 0c- 
cupation on his hands; as our party 
entered the common room we found 
the padre doing the honours of the 
convent to a young and attractive 
French countess, who had arrived the 
evening before with a large and ‘‘ dis- 
tinguished” party; dinner was just 
over, and the tables were strewed with 
plates, dishes, beads, crucifixes, and 
Bethlehem wares; the conversation was 
redolent of shrines, saints, relics, and 
religious rites; so that the head of the 
convent favouring us, poor heretics, 
with a rather hasty and ambiguous 
glance, committed us to the care of 
the inferior brotherhood, who, I must 
say, did not neglect our wants. Sut 
now the superior, wisely recollecting 
**all were fish that came to his net,” 
broke in on us with a beaming counte- 
nance, rubicund and jolly as that of 
the quondam «* Abbot of Rosy Gill.’ 
Our ascetic was well-favoured and fat, 
extensive rather in the girth, but 
withal well-proportioned and portly ; 
mortification sat lightly on him, nor 
did his monastic austerities appear to 
be carried to excess, for his comfort- 
able brown gown was bound round his 
waist by a cord of very soft material, 
and within his sandals he wore an easy- 
fitting morocco leather boot; all things 
about him were in keeping, even to his 
moustache, which was so clipped and 
curled as not to interfere with his 
soup. Having endeavoured to con- 
verse with us for a few moments in 
very unintelligible Latin, he ended by 
bestowing a kiss of peace ; an unneces- 
sary proceeding, as 1 thought, seeing 
we were on the most amicable terms 
throughout, but our gazees were 
jingling in his pouch, and the gold 
made music for his inner man. ‘The 
superior’s heart was glad; so in love 
we parted. 

As curious a selection of quadru- 
peds as Bethlehem could produce 
awaited us at the convent door; they 
were mules principally, alt hough a 
horse or two was amongst the nnmber, 
varying in the proportion of pr: acti- 

cable legs and eyes ; no two sported the 





full compliment with which nature, in 
her prodigality, had originally endowed 
them ; high pack-s saddles encumbered 
the backs of the sorry beasts, and for 
bridle was substituted the halter; to 
complete our satisfaction as we clam- 
bered into our seats, up dashed a party 
from Mar Saba, with an escort armed 
to the teeth, headed by a Bedawee 
Sheik in very showy apparel. The 
Arabs did not seem to have the least 
consideration for ourselves or our ass- 
drivers, but riding through us at a 
gallop, drew up with a plunge at the 
very wall of the convent. The Sheik 
darted the butt of along lance into the 
ground, and his ragamuflins arranged 
themselves under the shelter of its sable 
tassels; however, after sundry premoni- 
tory cuffs and kicks against the ribs of 
our unwilling animals, we gradually 
stirred up the life that was in them, 
and passing along the narrow streets, 

gained the road to Jerusalem by the 
low: arched gateway of the town. The 
ancient wells of David were pointed 
out to us on some high ground to the 
right. The valley “where the shep- 
herds once “kept watch over their 
flocks by night,” lay below us. Beth- 
gala, sheltered by its groves and olive- 

yards, was to our left, and after a 
short time we reached the spot where 
Rachel was buried “in the way of 
Ephrath which is by Bethlehem.” The 
burial-place was a ‘little off our road, 

lying on our left hand amongst the 
trees. 

A cairn of stones, I understand, 
originally marked the tomb; nowa 
small square building of stone, with a 
dome to cover it, stands over the 
grave, the Turks having converted 
the wife of the patriarch into a Maho- 
medan wellee, or saint, to the last- 
ing glory of El-Islam. 

‘Having passed the convent of Mar 
Elias, which lies at a short distance to 
the right, as we descended from the 
higher ground we got our first view of 
Jerusalem. I can’t say any one of 
us had formed a defined idea of what 
we might expect; we wereall sufficiently 
aware that Jer uselom, as it is " differed 
lamentably from Jerusalem, as it once 
was. Yet would memory cast a halo 
round her ruins, and imagination 
fondly picture her as still retaining 
some faint though flee ting features of 
the ancient city of God. What a dis. 
appointment! A long line of white 
walls, surmounted by battlements, 
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crowned a bare sterile height ; in the 
background a round-headed ordinary 
hill, having three eminences or tops ; on 
the hill-side we could distinguish a few 
straggling houses ; a little white mosque 
was just discernible on one of the 
summits ; this highland was red, bare, 
and barren, with a few scrubby trees 
that looked, from our elevated position, 
no bigger than bushes. Who could 
have believed the heights in our im- 
mediate front were none other than 
the consécrated heights of Zion—the 
dwelling-place of God! And that bar- 
ren hill behind them the once fair.and 
fertile Mount of Olives! It was not 
so much the lifeless solitude, the lonely 
desolation ot’ the scene, that filled us 
with disappointment, it was the dull, 
tame, common-place, monotonous cha- 
racter of the scenery that dispelled our 
vague anticipations of connecting, 
even at first sight, the Jerusalem before 
us with the Jerusalem of old; but 
the city we looked down on bore no 
shadow of resemblance to the once 
«‘beautiful, for situation, the joy of 
the whole earth, the city of the great 
king.” Cruelly were we disappointed 
indeed. 

We continued our descent into the 
plain, stopping for a moment at the 
Mazgi’s well, where, tradition tells us, 
the star re-appeared to the wise men 
as they bent their steps towards Beth- 
lehem; if true, the double emblem 
was strikingly significant; he whom 
they sought was symbolised alike in 
the glittering star and “living water.” 
We now entered the extensive plain 
of Rephaim, the valley of the giants, 
the ancient battle-ground of Israel and 
the Philistines; we left the hill of Evil 
Council on our right. The deep dark 
gorge of Himmon opened to our view, 
and skirting the waterless reservoir of 
the lower poo! of Gihon, we mounted 
the ascent by the citadel, and passing 
the tower of David, arrived before the 
Jaffa or Bethlehem gate. 

The green tents of the Sultan’s 
soldiery were pitched at a little dis- 
tance, dotting a rising ground on our 
left, and the discordant crash of the 
Sultan’s military musicians painfully 
assailed our ears, as an ill-clad, ill- 
drilled, ill-appointed body of troops 
marched by us in ‘‘the pomp and cir- 
cumstance of glorious war.” White 
jacket and trowsers, red slippers and 
red tarboosh, a stupid, stolid counte- 
nance, and a long musket with a shin- 
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ing barrel, constituted the principal 
equipments of these protectors of Pa- 
lestine. Being graciously recognised 
at the gate by our friend the quaran- 
tine man, we pursued Paul into the 
city, our mules sliding and stumbling 
through the slippery streets. Paul, 
who seemed quite at home, shufiled 
along without condescending to look 
back for us, and finally diving into a 
blind alley, we overtook him as he 
ducked under a gateway, and dis- 
mounted at the locanda of a knavish 
Italian, named Antonio. Here we were 
conducted to the roof by a stone stair- 
case which ran outside the house, and 
shewn into three small-domed cham 
bers, which, with an extra room and 
the kitchen, formed three sides of a 
square, the flagged roof of the build- 
ing serving for a court in the centre; 
from hence we had an excellent view 
of the lower portion of the city, at 
least of the house-tops and their motley 
occupants. Down the shelving slope 
of Acra, almost directly below us stood 
the Mosque of Omer, with its massive 
cupolas and spacious courts, and before 
us the Mount of Olives, with the little 
white mosque which crowns its summit. 
As day declined the evening gun 
boomed from the citadel, and the 
clamour of wild Turkish music rose on 
the still air; presently the call of the 
Mueden from the neighbouring mosques 
fell with a melancholy cadence on the 
ear, sadly recalling the prophet’s word, 
‘** Judah is gone into captivity, she 
dwelleth amongst the Heathen.” — | 
Taken as a whole, Jerusalem is one 
of the most ill-built complicated eastern 
towns I ever visited ; large portions of 
the Hill of Acra are completely waste 
and encumbered with ruins. .The 
Hill of Zion literally, as prophecy 
foretold it, ‘is ploughed as a field,” the 
streets are dirty and unusually narrow; 
in many of them you meet large flights 
of steps exceedingly difficult to mount 
or descend on horseback ; the buildings 
are for the most part mean and squalid. 
The streets, after nightfall, are wholl 
in the possession of the Turkish senti- 
nels and hordes of prowling dogs ; the 
latter, fortunately for the inhabitants, 
acting as public scavengers. By day 
within the walls there is little more 
than one unvarying scene of lifeless 
inactivity; without the gates the pic- 
ture is still more lonely; a stray fellah, 
a few women fetching water from 
Siloam, a stealthy Jew or a wandering 
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Bedawee, comprise the chief living 
objects to be met with in our solitary 
walks. It is association that sustains 
the interest of the traveller; he lives 
amongst recollections of the past, but 
that past sheds a halo round the 
present, gilding the desolate and 
dreary prospect with some faint reflec- 
tion of the brightness of bygone days, 
till memory, fondly dwelling on the 
page which chronicles the history of 
God’s peculiar people, calls to her side 
the aid of busy fancy; imagination, 
with a touch, peoples the solitudes, 
restores the palaces, and makes glad 
the mourning “ ways of Zion.” 

Not that the stranger must fall back 
on association alone to derive enjoy- 
ment from his visit to the holy city. 
As the eye becomes accustomed to the 
surrounding scenery, his rambles in 
the city and its neighbourhood become 
every day more interesting and pleas- 
ing. 

It is pleasant to seek shelter from 
the noonday heat, and rest beside the 
** waters of Shiloah that go softly,” or 
wander inthe shady gorge of Him- 
mon, prying into the deserted caves 
and countless sepulchral chambers that 
pierce the rocky skirts of the Hill of 
Evil Council. The Mount of Olives, 
too, barren and bare as it appeared on 
our first arrival at Jerusalem, now as 
the spring advanced, put on its ver- 
dant vernal clothing; the fig-trees were 
in leaf, and the pomegranates budded, 
the pensile crimson peeping through 
the pale green foliage; the olives had 
put forth their delicate and fragile 
blossoms, while theclose greensward be- 
neath was enamelled with wild flowers ; 
then it was indeed pleasant, at early 
dawn, to climb the hill-side, or seated 
on the walls of the little mosque, to 
watch the sun rise from hehind the 
mountain range of Moab, the gloomy 
outline streaked with the first faint 
light of day, the thin grey mfst of 
morning yet hanging on the bosom of 
the sullen lake below; and now the 
craggy heights of the desert of Judah 
are tinted with the purple light, while 
Bethany still slumbers amidst her 
terebinths and olive groves. 
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The call to prayer resounds from 
the distant minaret—you turn, and 
the sacred city lies like a map beneath 
you—the dome of the great mosque is 
flashing in the sunlight—the Sepulchre 
of David, on the far off verge of Zion, 
reflects the rising beams—the massive 
buildings of the Armenian convent 
stand out from the clear horizon, and 
as the eye wanders from the old, grey 
tower of Hippicus, along the heights 
of Acra, the Latin convent, the dome 
of the Holy Sepulchre, the cupolas 
and minarets of the mosques are 
gleaming in the radiance of new-born 
day ; still a shade lingers over the 
deep bed of Kedron, as if dusky night 
unwillingly abandons the dreary valley 
of the dead. What an expanse of 
view from this crest of Olivet! The 
eye can range from Pisgah to the dis- 
tant heights of Mispah, embracing at 
a glance mountain and lake, desert 
and solitude, the cultivated field, and 
the abode of busy man; but now the 
clear-toned music of the convent bells 
falls on the ear, dark specks on the 
flat roofs of houses move to and fro, 
the sleeping city is awake. 

But it is pleasant, above all, as even- 
ing falls, to sit and meditate beneath 
the gnarled old olives of Gethsemane, 
and to think on One who “ ofttimes 
resorted thither with his disciples ;” 
here was the scene of his sore conflict 
and agony ; from this same consecrated 
spot he calmly marked the wary steps 
of Judas, as descending with “his 
band of men and officers,” he led them 
down that winding path above there, 
and crossed the brook of Kedron, 
whose murmuring stream was crim- 
soned in the torchlight, as if the con- 
scious waters blushed for the base in- 
gratitude of man. 

Yes, it is pleasant to think on him, 
resting where he rested, treading the 
very ground he trod—pleasant, far 
more than pleasant—pleasant and 
most profitable. Thethoughts to which 
these sacred scenes give birth should be 
graven on the “living tablets of the 
heart,” for then we walk not with the 
memories of the past, WE WALK WITH 
Gop. 
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Marrin ConnELty, a merchant in a 
provincial town in the North of Ire- 
land, was seated alone in his dining- 
room. He had dined, or rather he 
had gone through the form of dining. 
His face and figure, which were wasted 
to emaciafion, shewed that suffering of 
some description was his real food. 
He put down a glass of wine which he 
hardly tasted, and was glad when the 
servants carried away the last of the 
dinner appurtenances. Mrs. Connelly 
would have him drink wine at dinner, 
in order that the servants might not 
see any indications of poverty in the 
household. But a long bill with his 
wine merchant was looking ominously 
on him; he had been. threatened with 
law proceedings that very day if he did 
not pay it directly ; 
a host of bills all re sadly to besiege him, 
and he knew not of any hum: in means 
by which he could meet them. He 
threw his small shrivelled form on a 
crimson velvet covered sofa, which was 
one of the handsome and expensive 
articles Mrs. Connelly loved, and 
looked back with sorrowful envy on the 
time when he was a boy, and was, in 
a less- aspiring rank, contented with a 
plain deal chair, and a draught of water 
after his simple dinner. 

Martin Connelly had risen from the 
rank ‘ef an humble shopkee eper to that 
of a merchant of extensive business 
and much Wealth. His original pli ain- 
ness of taste and appearance remaine d 
unchanged, tl it was not the fault 
of Mrs. Connelly that he did not be- 
come a fine ge mtlemaa, .as she strove 
to become a fine lady. “But though he 
kept a carriage, Martin Cannelly would 
much rather have walked on foot; and 
though he had liveried attendants in his 
house, he would infinite ‘ly sooner have 
been waited on by one > Servs int-of-all- 
work. In the days of their:proeperity 
he did not object to indulge. Mrs. 
Connelly in all her tastes, however, 
without much consulting his own; even 
yet, though he knew he was a beg- 
gar, and she knew it also, he found it 
very hard to bid her give up all the 
outward show of their former wealth. 

He had made strenuous efforts to re- 
trieve himself from the forlorn con- 
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dition of a failing merchant, yet he 
daily felt himself sliding further and 
further in a downward course. Now 
the sinking of mind and body which 
betokens the si 1enation of hope, had 
come over him. He lounged dreamily 
for hours in his house, with a haggard 
face and wandering eyes, attending to 
no business, and seemingly incapable 
of any exertion, 

One perpetual vision was before his 
hollow eyes now—it was that vision 
which has frightened so many in 
this world even more than the picture 
of an eternal doom—it was the vision 
of poverty—it was before him in all 
its phi Ase s of tremb ling y hoy ve and black 
disappointment, loss of caste, scorn 

of the world, starvation, jails, untended 
sickness, and death. He had never 
studied poetry, yet his internal portrai- 
tures were powerful and harrowing. 
Had he only been alone in the world 
he would have cared but little; it was 
for Mrs. Connelly and the children 
his heart wept. g 

At that moment a strain of music 
from the drawingroom reached his 
ears—Maria, the eldest Miss Connelly, 
was practising. The sound pleased 
him, for it was touching and soothing ; 
but he shuddered as he thought of the 
onncpere music-master. He proceeded 

» the drawingroom, not in the expec- 

: ition that the sight of his family would 
relieve his sufferings—he was drawn by 
the impulse which frequently forces 
the wretched to the presence of the 
ebjects of their grief. 

Mrs. Conne ‘lly and her four young 
daughters looked up from their several 
occupations as he entered, and then 
cast their eyes down again, with the 
listle ssNess which continued de »pression 
“of sp irits: generally gives; it was not 
so. much a coldness of nature and want 
of affection Wwhich prevented any indi- 
catiorts-of smiles of welcome from pass- 
ing OV erehgir faces as their father : ap- 
_ spe: ared, -but if was a pe nsive habit of 

‘Naiad occasioned by their straitened cir- 
ctimstances, which they all felt keenly, 
even down to.the- youngest, a girl of 
nine years, who hi id thrown away her 
doll bec Uses was not half so pretty 
as those pioss® Phy some of her ric her 
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companions. The drawingroom was 
expensively and tastefully furnished, 
and was kept in perfect order; none of 
the black obs idow of poverty could be 
seen amidst its bright polish and excel- 
lent arrangements. ‘The dress of the 
girls, though not very expensive, was 
made up in the most fashionable man- 
ner, and therefore betokened no want 
of means: plainness of dress being 
often a matter of taste with the weal- 
thiest. For so far Mrs. Connelly had 
succeeded in banishing all palpable 
demonstrations of falling fortune. But 
a close observer might “have seen un- 
deniable indications of a painful and 
laborious economy in her own black 
silk dress; the sleeves were more juve- 
nile than the skirt by a considerable 
period ; there were elaborate darnings, 
speaking much for the patience and 
dexterity of the fingers which performed 
them; on the whole, however, the 
alterationsand darnings were socleverly 
executed, that few eyes, except those 
of spying malice, could perceive them, 
and the appearance of Mrs. Connelly 
was respectable and lady-like in a high 
degree. Nature had gifted her with 
much of the fir rest order of beauty; wel 
exquisitely f formed and noble style 
features resisted, surprisingly, the oy i 
forming effects of years and grief; her 
figure was tall, well-de »veloped, and 
dignified, and her manners were most 
graceful, and characterised by a calm 
and winning courtesy; her whole ap- 
searance would have fitted her for the 
hi ulls of nobility, though she was only 
the wife of a pl: uin merchant of ruined 
fortune, There was a contrast between 
her statue-like face, with its dark serene 
eyes and calm broad brow, in which a 
spirit that no evil circumstances could 
break seemed enthroned, and the 
shrunken, withered, and _ ill-formed 
features of her husband, disfigured 
with deep furrows, and distorted in 
every lineament with an overpower- 
ing grief, against which his mind could 
not struggle. 

“Tt’s of no use,” 
himself near his wiie in a window re- 
cess, at some distance from the girls, 
who were severally grot iped around a 
he arp, a piano, and a drawing-table— 
‘it’s of no use striving, Margaret; that 
last speculation is as bad as any of 
them; I had a letter to-day stating 
that it is a failure.” 

He passed his hand convulsively over 
his brow; tears shone in his muddy, 


he said, seating 
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sunken eyes. ‘The world must soon 
know it all,” he added. 

“TI hope not,” Mrs. Connelly said, 
with great calmness; ‘‘ we can manage 
to keep up appearances a little longer.” 

Martin Connelly gazed on her with 
wonder and with much admiration. 
** You have managed to keep up ap- 
pearances to a miracle as it is—you 
have shewed cleverness—more clever- 
ness in fighting against poverty, and 
keeping the sem] blance of wealth still 
with us, than the prime minister of 
England ever shews in the worst emer- 
gencies of the state. Yes, you are a 
woman, and your tale nts are hid i lk Lite 
privacy of your house; the world does 
not know or think what you do, but I 
know, I feel it.” 

He turned aside, for he did not wish 
her to see the tears which he hastily 
brushed from his hollow cheeks. 

** Be calm, be calm,” she said, placing 
her hand on his shoulder; “a troubled 
spirit gains us nothing.” 

He looked up on her composed face, 
and felt ash med of his own weakness. 

« But the crisis will come, Margaret, 
and what shall we do, then ?” he said. 

‘We shall ward it off, by prudence 
and management, as long as we can. 
I shall guard against all expenses, ex- 
cept those necessary to keep up our 
respectability. You may soon become 
more successful in business; but if 


not ——— 

She paused ; a slight shudder passed 
over her form; she applied herself in- 
dustriously to the work of repairing an 
old silk stocking which she held in her 
hand. 

“«¢ Well —what then?” inquired Mar- 
tin, anxiously, 

*«*Then I and the girls could go to 
some distant town, and open an aca- 
demy for young ladies. Respec table 
ladies have been boarding-school r 
tresses before now.’ 

Her voiee told no emotion; but her 
pale face became.more strikingly white 
for a moment. k 





The chief weakness ot 
her nature was an overstrained wish to 
keep up the appearances of the wealth 
they h: ad once possessed. 

“And could I bear to see you a 
boarding-school mistress ?—you were 
not made for a life of such miserable 
dependence. 

“Tt will show our fallen fortunes, 
certainly,” answered Mrs. Connelly, 
with a stifled sigh; “but when it must 
be done, it must be endured.” 
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«J could not endure it,” said her 
husband, in a hoarse voice, turning 
away his face. ‘It is torture,” he 
continued, in a soliloquising tone: “ I 
would rather be buried in a mine than 
live and look at this hideous war be- 
tween poverty and appearances. I am 
sick to death of it all—our carriage— 
our servants—our wine at dinner—it is 
horrible, for I am a beggar !” 

“We might have retrenched some 
expenses,” Mrs. Connelly said, with 
great coolne ss; © but it would have told 
our poverty at once to the world; and 
unless you had succeeded in your spe- 
culations, all would have been vain.” 

**T do not reproach you— God knows 
I have not occasion. I have wasted 
the fortunes of your children, and yet 
I hear no recrimination from you. It 
was all for the best I was working, in- 
deed; for I love those girls as if they 
were my own.” 

He gazed earnestly on the three 





eldest girls, who were the children of 


Mrs. Connelly by a former marriage. 
Their father was a relation of Martin 
Connelly, and bore the same name; 
he had left his daughters under the 
guardianship of Martin, who had been 
his intimate friend. Martin became 
their guardian and their father in one, 
by marrying their mother. With the 
hope of adding to the small fortunes 
left them by their father, he had ven- 
tured the whole amount in a specula- 
tion, of the success of which he was 
very sanguine; it had completely fail- 
ed, and M: artin felt the blow even more 
than his own losses. 

«They are such beautiful girls,” he 
said; “but the *y look pale and sorrow- 
ful: poor things ! they know they are 
beggars ; and they know I have brought 
them to beggary, yet they never look 
angrily on me. If God would but 
give me the power of providing for 
them—if there was only one way in 
all the world by which I could make 
them easy and “indepe ndent, and gay 
as they should be in their youth—if it 

was the hardest, most toilsome, ay, and 
the meanest way of making money for 
them, I would do it. But I have no 
power now—I can do nothing now; 
everything I turn to goes against me: 
it would “be good for you all I was 
dead.” 

He bent his head, and covered his 
face with his hands; he made no re- 
sponse to the words of calm consolation 
and hope which Mrs. Connelly addressed 











to him. Some years previously, when 
in a rather delicate state of health, he 
had effected an insurance on his life to 
a very considerable amount, and to this 
he alluded when he spoke of his death 
benefiting his family. 

66 Were they my own children, I 
would not care so much,” he continued 
after a considerable pause; “ for my 
own two little girls there I have not so 
sorrowful a feeling, for they cannot 
know much yet of the terrors of po- 
verty; but the others were entrusted 
to me by their dying father. 1 loved 
Henry Connelly. I think I feel his 
dead ‘hand in mine yet—his hand was 
dead before the life left his temples ; I 
think I hear his last breath begging me 
to watch over the daughters he was 
leaving behind him; and there they 
are ; I have made them beggars—ay, 
beggars !” 

His face became dark with the force 
of his emotion; his lips, his whole 
frame, shook and quivered; he rose 
from his seat, but he could hardly 
stand. 

Mrs. Connelly took his arm, and 
leading him to the harp, the eldest girl, 
who was a mistress of music, played a 
soothing and beautiful air, the deep 
feeling of which seemed to compose 
the soul of the unhappy father into a 
kind of apathetic rest. 

The following day Martin Connelly 
bade his family farewell for a short 
period, as he said immediate business 
of a most urgent nature required his 
attendance in a distant town. 

I resided in close neighbourhood to 
the Connellys at this period, and being 
in the habit of visiting them often, I 
chanced to be with them when the 
merchant bade his adieus to his wife 
and children. I shall never forget the 
sorrowful and earnest glances which 
he cast on them all as he was leaving 
the house. He seemed feeble and ill, 
I thought ; his face was pallid and fur- 
rowed, and his figure was stooping, as 
if with a weight of years, though he 
was little more than forty years of age. 
I remembered long afte srwards the look 
of hopeless despondency which was in 
his eyes, as he pressed my hand, and 
bade me farewell in a voice choked 
with emotion. 

I was much shocked when, rather 
more than a week afterwards, intelli- 
gence came that he was dead. He had 
died in a very short time after his arrival 
in the town to which he had gone. The 
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letter announcing the intelligence was 
from a relative who resided in the 
town where Martin Connelly had died. 
Tt stated that his illness was internal 
inflammation, which had been very 
rapid in its course of destruction; his 
remains would be sent to his native 
place for interment, as soon as arrange- 
ments could be made. The letter went 
on to state, as it was the last wish of 
the deces ised that his body should re- 

pose in the grave of his forefathers. 

I was haunted by the thought that 
Martin Connelly had committed sui- 
cide. Iwas on intimate terms with his 
family, and I had, for some time, guess- 
ed that their circumstances were not 
all that the world generally imagined. 
Something of the woeful struggle be- 
tween poverty and pretensions I had 
occasionally seen, though it was most 

varefully and cleverly hidde an from the 
public. I knew also of the large 
amount of life insurance which his 
death would bring to his family. 

After his remains had arrived, I sat 
for hours in the melancholy room of 
death, gazing on the coffin with horror ; 
for not one instant could I get quit of 
of the impression that he had died by 
his own hand—that he had died in 
order that wealth might be secured 
to his family. I fancied perpetually 
that I saw him before my eyes in the 
act of raising a poisoned draught to 
his lips. I saw his deep me lancholy 
glance turned upwards, as if praying 
forgiveness for the act of self-murder, 
which the hard necessity of poverty, that 
had ground out his very perceptions of 
right and wrong, led him to commit 
for the sake of those he loved; then I 
saw the short struggle of the already 
worn-out frame—and then death—the 
self-sacrifice completed; and then 
strong feelings of admiration would 
arise within me at the contemplation of 
the noble nature of that man who could 
thus immolate himself for those he 
loved ; and for a moment I would con- 
sider him as a hero far above the com- 
mon run of humanity, who, in the great 
mass, would all of them sacrifice worlds 
before they would touch themselves ; 
and then again the calm but firm voice 
of religion would tell me of the fear- 
ful nature of the crime of self-destruc- 
tion under any circumstances. 

As I sat watching by the coffin, I 
longed much to see the body ; but the 
lid was very firmly screwed down, and 
Mrs. Connelly seemed to manifest no 
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wish that it should be opened. She 
feared that putrefaction must have 
commenced, and therefore was unwil- 
ling to have the corpse exposed. I 
did not re siterate my wishes, as she did 
not join in them. She sat calmly and 
sile ntly in the room with the coffin un- 
til it was carried out to the grave. She 
made no audible demonstrations of grief, 
but it was evident that she felt deeply. 
In a short time, the gloom of grief, 
together with the gloom of impending 
poverty, passed away from the faces of 
Mrs. Connelly’ s daughters. The large 
sum received from the insurance office 
was, with the excellent management 
of Mrs. Connelly, sufficient to enable 
them to live with ease in the style to 
which they had been accustomed. The 
girls possessed, all of them, much of 
their mother’s beauty, and they re- 
ceived, under her superintendence, an 
excellent education. 





About six years after the death of 
Martin Connelly, circumstances led 
me to America. I resided with an un- 
cle, who was the master of a large 
extent of territory, including cleared 
land, wood, and prairie. His domi- 
nions—for, like many of the free Ameri- 
cans, he considered himself a king in 
his own way—were in one of the west- 
ern states, which, at the period in 
question, was comparatively an un- 
peopled district, though the flood of 
emigration has since ov verspread it, and 
driven solitude further away towards 
the wilds of the Blue Mountains. 

My uncle had been taken by his 
parents to America whilst a child, and 
was an enthusiastic lover of the new 
country, a devoted admirer of its go- 
vernment and laws, but more espe- 
cially was he ardently attached to 
hunting through the forests, and ex- 
ploring the remote parts of the district 
in which he resided. 

I heard him frequently mention a 
friend of his, whom he called Jonathan 
Hudson; and one day, when I accom- 
panied him on an excursion, he told 
me we were not far from Jonathan’s 
clearing, and proposed that we should 
visit his log-house. I willingly agreed ; 
and we took our path through the in- 
tricacies of a forest, with every turn- 
ing of which my uncle seemed as fami- 
liar as if it had been a metropolitan 
highway. As we walked along, he 
amused me with some particulars con- 
cerning the individual we were about 
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to visit. Jonathan Hudson had come 
from New York, where he had passed 
all the early part of his life in business, 
I was informed. He had been un- 
successful; and, disgusted with com- 
merce, he had taken refuge in the 
backwoods. He did not know how to 
hold a gun or how to throw a fishing- 
line when he arrived, my uncle told 
me; but under his instructions, he 
had learged rapidly, and now he could 
bring down the shyest game in the 
forest, and drag out the most cunning 
fish in the river; and moreover, he seemed 
to grow younger every day, and was in 
all respects like a man who had been 
born into a new existence of happiness. 
In about an hour we came to an 
opening in the forest, from whence we 
obtained a view of one of the expan- 
sive and beautiful American rivers. 
There were some pieces of cleared land 
around us, and at our side was the log- 
house which was our destination. Af- 
ter standing for a few moments, ad- 
miring the picturesque and strikingly 
solitary situation and aspect of the 
cabin—for it har dly deserved a better 


name, it was so roughly constructed— 
we entered. We could see no signs of 
inhabitants, nor hear any indications 


of life; the fire was burned far down, 
and no one had approached the hearth 
for some time, to all appearance; my 
uncle looked into a small sleeping 
apartment, which was slightly parti- 
age from the kitchen, but Jonathan 

vas not there. An old woman, who 
ened in the capacity of housekeeper, 
was absent also, on a gossipping visit 
to her next neighbour, at about five 
miles distance, my uncle supposed, 
The interior of the log-house was as 
primitive as possible in its appearance : 
there were two benches, and two stools, 
and a table at one side of the kitchen, 
all of which articles seemed as if they 
had been fabricated previous to the 
use of the plane in carpentery; about 
half a-dozen utensils of metal and 
earthenware decorated a rather clumsy 
shelf, which was fastened to the wall 
near the fireplace. A variety of the 
spoils of different animals which had 
been shot in the woods hung on the 
walls, together with fishing-rods, and 
lines, and nets, and also reaping-hooks, 
and some of the smaller implements of 
farming. 

Rude, in a high degree, as all around 
me was, I yet expe rienced an unde- 
finable feeling of comfort as I seated 
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myself on one of the homely benches; 

the floor was dry and clean, light and 
air were plossantly/ diffused ; the ground 
sloped down from the open door at 
which I sat, and a most extensive 
prospect, characterised by beauty and 
wildness in a high degree, spre ad out 
before me; at each ‘side of the small 
space of clear ground which extended 
in front of the log-house, the deep 
wood was stretching out dense and far ; 
glimpses of the broad river were visi- 
ble, and beyond the river a wide extent 
of prairie and forest lay bounded at a 
far horizon by dimly visible blue 
mountains. No sign of any other 

human habitation could I see in the 
whole extent of country over which | 
gazed; I strained my sight in vain, 
trying to perceive the outlines of white 
cottage or castle walls, or the smoke of 
a domestic fireside. 

After we had waited some time for 
the arrival of Jonathan, my uncle, who 
was constitutionally impatient, went 
out to amuse himself’ until the coming 
of his friend, by inspecting the pro- 
gress of the Indien corn and wheat in 
the clearing. I remained alone in the 
log-house. A strange feeling of utter 
solitude, suchas I had nev ver previously 
on any occasion experienced, came 
over my soul, as I looked on the thick 
woods and the wide space before me, 
so entirely unpeopled by humanity. I 
felt that nature hada might and ma- 
jesty peculiarly her own in regions 
where no dwellings erected by living 
hands arose—where no cities darkened 
the air by smoke—where no sounds 
of traffic stifled the rush of waters and 
the voice of winds. 

By degrees I became immersed in 
the ‘depths of a profound reverie, in 
which the existence of the things of 
nature—earth, water, woods, rocks— 
seemed the real life; and the insect 
and the animal world but flitting, un- 
real, passing matters in their dura ition. 
At last I was aware that a shadow was 
darkening the door; I looked up and 
saw—Martin Connelly. For some 
seconds I felt under the influence of a 
strange delusion. Martin Connelly! 
I had sat beside his coffin years before. 
A horror came over me. I believed I 
was insane—that I merely fancied I 
saw him. I rubbed my eyes; but 
there he stood, gazing on me still with 
a fixed intensity of look. 

** Martin Connelly!” I cried aloud. 
He repeated my name exactly as I 
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had heard him repeat it in my visiting 
days in his house in [reland. [I star ted 
up when he named me; this was no 
delusion. He advanced towards me, 
holding out his hands; I grasped them 
in the impulse of dread and wonder, 
which told me that a spirit had risen 
before me in that solitude. IJ shud- 
dered for a moment; but I was press- 
ing the flesh-and-blood hands of a 
living being, and wonder alone re- 
mained within me, for I had gazed on 
the funeral procession which carried 
him to his grave. 

“Martin Connelly you must be— 
you are Martin Connelly,” I cried. 

“ Yes—no—yes; it is hard to deny 
it, when I meet an old friend here in 
this solitude,” he said, pressing my 
hand again with warmth. : 

«‘ You have long been believed dead 
—they have buried ——” 

«Yes, yes, Martin Connelly died 
six years ago; but I am living still in 
Jonathan Hudson.” 

I scanned his face attentively; I 
would have recognised his peculiarly- 
formed features over the world, though 
he certainly seemed many years younger ; 
his complexion had the clearness and 
fairness ofrenovated health and strength, 
and I thought I missed some of the 
wrinkles ; but still he was, beyond all 
question, the Martin Conne lly whom 
Lhad formerly seen, and been so fa- 
miliarly acquainted with. 

“I tell you,” he reiterated, seeing 
me gaze on him in_ bewilderment, 
“that Martin Connelly died—his old 
nature died. Iam here in a new ex- 
istence,’ 

“You are the very same Martin 
Connelly I have always known; I 
knew you immediately,” [ said. 

“It may be the same face and 
figure; but is it not the mind that 
makes the man? and think you the 
same mind resides in me now which 
once dwelt in the Martin Connelly, 
who wore his soul and body away in 
the miserable trade of money-getting 
in Ireland?” 

His eyes shone with a brightness 
and enthusiasm which I never ima- 
gined could have dwelt in them the 
last time I had met his miserable 
glance in Ireland. His words were 
wild and mystical to me, but his coun- 
tenance was expressive of a perfectly 
sane and quiet mind. 

“ But the coffin—the funeral—what 
did it all mean?” I said, at the same 
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time the truth flashed on my mind. It 
was a feigned death, in order that, the 
life insurance might be obtained by his 
family. 

‘‘] was sick of life in Ireland. I 
was dying slowly of the frightful 
horrors of genteel poverty—ay, it is 
dreadful. ‘The beggar who can_pa- 
rade his want, and beg from house to 
house, is enviable, compared to the 
man or woman who, in a finely-fur- 
nished room, sits and trembles with 
horror at every knock coming to his 
polished door, for fear of some credi- 
tor, whose long unpaid bill is at last 
put into the hands of a law-agent, and 
the black secret of poverty is proclaim- 
ed to the glad world—glad, as it al- 
ways is, at the downfall of any one 
who has been reputed prosperous, I 
tell you I have sat down to dinners in 
my own house, with my wife and chil. 
dren—dinners consisting of three or 
four dishes, where there were articles 
of plate, and the attendance of well- 
dressed servants—I have sat there 
trembling with agony at the thought 
of putting any of that food, in my 
mouth, because it was not paid for— 
because I knew not how it could be 
paid for—and, more particularly, be. 
cause I knew that it was a display of 
wealth and consequence, whilst I was 
penniless ; that it was a sacrifice to the 
monster of gentility—a bitter mockery 
of an empty purse and ruined cireum- 
stances. I have sat at such a dinner, 
and envied, with my whole soul, the 
poorest inmate of any woskiolin. no 
matter how tyrannical the arrange- 
ments, nor how scanty the food. I 
bore it for months; at last it came to 
a crisis with me, and I died in Ireland, 
and have come into a new existence 
here, amongst those blessed woods and 
solitudes.” 

“Died in Ireland !” I reiterated, 
looking at him~ earnestly, in order to 
detect some signs of the mental wan- 
derings on his face which his words 
exhibited. But his countenance was 
composed, and his eyes, though sur- 
prisingly clear and bright, returned 
my gaze with steadiness. 

«Yes, died in Ireland !” he repeated, 
with great calmness. “Do you call 
the death of the body, the ne death ? 
Has not the soul, which plodded and 
toiled to make money, died within me? 
Do I not feel that I am in a completely 
new life? What is money to me now? 
Why, the very thought of it makes me 
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sick, though once I fancied it was a 
supreme good. With my own hand I 
draw my sustenance from those woods, 
and yonder river, and that small space 
of cleared ground. I have few wants ; 
Iam not troubled now with many of 
the acquired tastes of the old life in 
the old country. I am free—ay, most 
blessedly free, and delivered from the 
bondage of my old life in Ireland.” 

‘But how did you manage it all 
together? It was—it is most firmly 
believed that you are really dead. Does 
ard wife know—do your children 

now that you are still alive, and in 
this country ?” 

“Do not mention it—for God's 
sake, believe that I really died,” he 
said, with great earnestness, and in the 
peculiar gleaming of his eyes, I de- 
tected something of a monomania, 
which, turning on one idea, left the 
mind sane on other points. ‘“ Do not 
say—do not think,” he continued, with 
unceasing vehemence, “ that I am the 
same man that Iwas. What! do you 
think I am living in my old life still, 
and that I cheated the insurance com- 

any by a false report of my death. 

0, no, no.” 

It was evident that this was the 
matter which, dwelling heavily on his 
mind, had warped it so much that he 
actually misbelieved in his personal 
identity, and wished to impress his 
ideas on me also. 

“Tt was very right,” he went on to 
say, “that I should depart out of my 
old life, and that my death should be- 
nefit my children, particularly those 
poor girls whose guardian I was, and 
whose whole fortune I had lost; was 
it not strictly right and proper that for 
them I should make the sacrifice of 
my former life, when by no other 
means in the world but by that sacri- 
fice could I restore to them their 
money? I was at the point of death 
when I left my family, and went to 
the town of D. I was believed 
dead. Yes, I was in a long death- 
trance, stretched in my grave-clothes, 
with all the preparations for the grave 
upon me and around me. The misery of 
my life, the sight of my wife and chil- 
dren hanging over the great gulph of 
poverty, ad brought me to that state. 

octor, and nurse, and all had pro- 
nounced me dead, and there I was 
lying, cold and inanimate, with the 
coffin in the room, in which in a few 
hours I was to have been placed, and 
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carried out to the churchyard. It was 
a solitary house in which I had thus 
died; I was with a relation who had 
fallen in his fortunes even more than 
myself, and consequently there were 
few servants, and fewer friends to 
watch over my dead body, as I lay for 
almost two days and two nights in the 
habiliments of the grave. There was 
only one person in the room with 
my body when, towards the close of 
the second night, I awoke, as if 
from a long dream, into this new 
life. The person who watched me 
was one to whom I had been most 
deeply indebted for his kindness and 
untiring care during my sickness; he 
was @ young medical student, my 
relation, a son of the person in whose 
house I was. He was seated near me 
reading when I opened my eyes, and 
gave the first sign in this my new ex- 
istence; he was quiet, and made no 
foolish disturbance regarding my return 
to life; he administered immediate re- 
storatives to me, and with his skill and 
care in a very few hours the feeble, 
new being which had dawned within 
me, became comparatively strong. I 
felt a changed and wonderfully calm 
mind settling down upon me, as in the 
early dawn of the morning I was able to 
sit up in my bed for a few moments, 
and gaze round on the insignia of 
death, on my grave-clothes, and on 
the coffin which had been left in my 
room the preceding evening. Looking 
back on the days I had previously pass- 
ed on this earth, the struggle between 
poverty and appearances which had 
worn out my departed existence, seem- 
ed utterly and beyond all measure 
foolish. The new soul which I had 
received shrunk with horror from enter- 
ing on such a distracted state of being. 
Peace, and a dwelling with nature, and 
contentment with the society and the 
gifts of nature, cried the young mind 
within me. The thought that my wife 
and children would, by ‘the life insu- 
rance, be rendered comfortable, was 
blissful ; but then again, the prejudices 
of the world rose strongly before me 
and appalled me, for I knew that the 
great mass of people would still persist 
in thinking me the same as I had been 
before I died, and that the life insu- 
rance would be withheld from my family 
when my return to a second life would 
become tome. 

*T trembled, and became faint again 
at this thought; I cowered down into 
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the bed of death, and wished that I had 
remained movelessly there; that my 
new spirit had only awoken in a new 
form, for how could I return to live, 
with my widowed wife and family, the 
terrible existence of poverty and pre- 
tence again ? 

“««T was des ad, I was surely dead; the 
life-insurance is most justly due to my 
family,’ I said to the young doc tor, 
who was attending to me with a care, 
the remembrance of which causes my 
wishes and my prayers for his happiness 
to arise often from those woods, and 
follow him wherever he may be in the 
world.” 

«**T believed you were dead. It is 
one of the most extraordinary cases of 
areturn to life I have ever heard or 
read of,’ he answered. 

*«* Return to life!’ I repeated. ‘It 
is not my old life—I have none of my 
old feelings or wishes—I am not the 
same soul or the same mind; but you 
believe I am; all the ignorant world 
will believe the same, and so the life- 
insurance will not go to my family, 
though they are mourning me now as 
dead.” ‘The young doctor had in- 
formed me that a letter had been sent 
to my wife announcing my death, 
shortly after I had, to all appearance, 
ceased to exist. A feeling of the deadly 
sickness which I recollected of having 
experienced three days before, came 
over me then again. ‘The strong men- 
tal suffering which had been the cause 
of my first departure from life, threaten- 
ed more speedily to destroy my second 
existence. My reason became slightly 
unsettled for a short period, I believe. 
I begged of God that he might take 
me altogether, in every form of being, 
away from this world, that my wife 
and family might receive the benefits 
which would arise from my death. I 
turned my eyes from the sunlight of 
the bright morning, which awoke the 
world where I had no more any wish 
to act a part. God knows what sin I 
might have committed against my own 
life in that time of frenzy, had it not been 
for the young doctor, who watched 
over me without for one second leaving 
me to myself. 

“The morning was advancing, the 
morning of the day i in which I was to 
be buried, when, looking at my coflin, 
a thought struck me, and on the instant 
I turned to the young doctor and 
made an earnest request or proposal 
to him to the effect, that all the pro- 
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ceedings as arranged concerning my 
funeral might proceed, and that he 
should secrete me in the house until 
such time as I could go to some distant 
country, where, unknown, away from 
the prejudices of the world, 1 might 
still continue to exist in the new life 
which God had so strangely given me, 
as long as it was his will that I should 
remain on earth. 

«‘The young doctor objected much to 
this at first. He spoke of the risk of 
a discovery, and of the danger of such 
a fraud on the insurance company. I 
reasoned with him, I argued, at last I 
convinced him that I was in a new life; 
that I had died; that, therefore, the 
insurance company were not defrauded. 
I painted to him the situation of my 
family, my widow, my wife, so refined 
in mind, so beautiful, so. talented, 
every way superior to me, yet so bowed 
down and fettered hourly with the de- 
grading meanness of poverty, and her 
daughte rs,and my daughters, also linked 
to a hard fate, and so deserving of 
a better. I offered him money also. 
I had, on the very day in which I had 
been seized with sickness, recovered a 
small debt which I had long despaired 
of—it was to the amount of about a 
hundred pounds. I offered it to him; 
he was poor, I knew, and struggling 
much to prosecute his education. He 
listened attentively to all my entrea- 
ties. At last he was moved. The 
house contained very few inmates, and 
it was not difficult to effect our pur- 
pose secretly. He supported me to a 
small room adjoining his own where 
there were sleeping accommodations, 
and where I might r remain entirely un- 
disturbed, as, on account of his having 
been at one period engaged in some 
anatomical studies in the room, it was 
rarely entered by the old and super- 
stitious female who constituted the only 
servant in the house. He administered 
a composing draught and I slept for 
some time. When I awoke I heard a 
noise in the house—they were carrying 
out my coffin. I‘lay and listened to 
the noise of the feet of those whoassisted 
at the funeralof Martin Connelly. Then 
when all became quiet—when the last 
sound of the hearse was heard rolling 
heavily away—lI felt that I was most 
certainly and surely in a new state of 
being. ‘I became rapidly well. Ina 
we weeks I had left Ireland for ever. 

I shall never think of returning to look 
on it more. I love those woods and 
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all within them. There are times, 
when engaged pleasantly and content- 
edly in the avocations of my life here, 
I cannot believe that I ever was Martin 
Connelly, the struggling, the broken 
merchant in Ireland. Can you believe 
that I am the same either? Look! 
where are the deep wrinkles which once 
told the depths of sorrow in my brow ? 
The body must seem change xd to you, 
and the mind, could you see it, would 
present, in every respect, the reverse 
of the mind of Martin Connelly. No, 
no; I am not the same. I have not 
defrauded the insurance company.” 
There wasa trembling eager nessalw ays 
on his face as he alluded to the fact of 
his having defrauded the insurance 
company by his counterfeited death. 

At that moment my uncle appeared 
proceeding towards the house. 

“ For God's sake do not tell him 
Tever lived before this,;’’ cried Jonathan 
Hudson, as I must call him; and he 
grasped my hand with a nervous and 
trembling anxiety, which for a few 
moments gave his face and figure the 
exact expression of the Martin Con- 
nelly I had been accustomed to see. 
For heaven’s sake, for pity’s sake, 
make no reference to my former life, 
for you are the only individual in 
America to whom it is known.” 

I set his mind at ease by promising 
silence on the point. 

My uncle and Jonathan Hudson met 
with the cordiality of intimate friends, 
and we were soon on the familiar terms 
which constitute acquaintanceship in the 
backwoods. The old houseke« per 
arrived in time to prepare a quantity 
of game and fish which Jonathan had 
secured in the morning. We had 
acquired a good appetite for the simple 
but savoury cookery of a log-house 
kitchen, by our ramble through the 
woods. My uncle and Jonathan be- 
came merrier and happier every mo- 
ment, and expressed the exceeding 
comfort and hilarity of their feelings 
in every look and word. As I gaze ed 
on the open brow and smiling face, and 
listened to the easy and pleasant tones 
and words of Martin Connelly, I be- 
came for a moment almost possessed 
of his own mania, and against the evi- 
dence of my senses, fancied that he 
was hardly the same man I had been 
accustomed to see in Ireland. We 
spent some pleasant hours together ; 
and often since, in more civilised and 


polished localities, I have looked back 











with regret on the fresh zest with 
which I enjoyed life that evening in 
the backwoods. 

I met with Jonathan Hudson after 
during my stay in America, and on 
quitting it for the purpose of returning 
to Ireland, I inquired of him, as we 
chanced to be alone, if he had any 
message to send to Mrs. Connelly and 
the family. He started at my question, 
and looked at me with an appearance 
of surprise. I had for a length of time 
made no allusion to his former life, as 
I knew it pained him to be reminded 
of it. 

‘¢ The dead rarely send back messages 
to their friends,” he said with great seri- 
“Ay, you may smile, but I 
know I was dead. I have, at intervals, 
gleaming recollections of wonderful and 
mysticregions in which my spiritstrayed 
during the period I lay in de ath; be 
silent, for the mercy of God promise 
me to be silent regarding me to my 
children. Why should the dead trouble 
the living with messages ?” 

I inquired if Mrs, Connelly and her 
daughters were really ignorant of his 
being alive in America, as in such a 
case [ would, of course, make no allu- 
sion to him. 

«And do you think,” he said, with 
great earnestness and feeling, “ that I 
would crush the hearts of these young 
girls by informing them of my exist- 
ence here ? Poor creatures ! they 
were long enough depressed by the 
poverty L occasioned to them; and 
now that they have wealth enough to 
render them easy, must I let the 7m 
know that I am here still, and allow 
fear, and the consciousness that they 
are supported by fraud, to settle 
down on their young minds? No, no; 
they shall never know it. I trust to 
you; you will never inform them 
without my permission.” 

[ promised that I never would. 

‘* Like the rest of the unreflecting 
and ignorant world, which believes in 
nothing except the common course 
of things, my wife and family would 
not believe that I had died, and that I 
was living here in another being, Mrs. 
Connelly, I know, would be sorely 
annoyed at what she would think a 
cheat on the insurance company, for 
she was a high-minded, high-prine ipled 
woman in our married days; therefore, 
not for worlds would I have her in- 
formed of my existence here, She is 
happier without me: our minds were 
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too diflerently constituted—too far 
apart in all heir tastes; we did not 
quarrel, but our thoughts lived always 
in different regions. She loved refined 
life, and was fitted to shine in it; I, 
whilst poring over counting- books, or 
seated in my wife’s fine drawingroom, 
longed for the wild freedom of nature 
in such a scene as this. I died—yes, 
I died—I persist in saying it, though 
you may laugh, and be ‘lieve me mé 1d— 
I died; and death severs all family 
connexions, therefore my wife and 
children are free from me. I de- 
pend on you,” he said, as he shook 
my hand for the last time, “I 
re sly fully on you that you will never 
darken ‘the life of my wife and family 
by mentioning to them my existe nee.” 

Many years have passe od away since 
I took leave of Martin Conne lly, and 
left him in the enjoyment of what he 
believed his second life. I never saw 
him afterwards ; but I did not fail to 
make inquirie s concerning him always 
when writing to my unc Je. He con- 
tinued to reside in his chosen place in 
the backwoods. In about two years 
after my return to Ireland his daugh- 
ter died: she had been a delicate child 
previous to her father’s death, or de- 


parture rather. I wrote an account of 
her death to him, addressing him, of 


course, as Jonathan Hudson. He 
answered my letter, after some time, 
and stated that the death of his daugh- 
ter broke the sole remaining link whic h 
had fastened him to his old life; he 
had been dreaming of her often, he 
said, and thinking that, perhaps, after 
all, he might, in his old age, inform 
her alone of all the family of his 
second life in the backwoods; but now 
she was gone, he would look on every- 
thing connected with his former ex- 
istence as a dream. As to his former 
wife, Mrs. Connelly, he knew well she 
was happier without him, otherwise he 
might have told her that he still had 
an existence on earth. He had seen 
her polite and civil, but evident indif- 
ference to him often, he added, ‘and 
therefore he would allow her to re- 
main undisturbed in the belief of his 
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death. He finished by imploring me, 
as I valued his happiness, and the hap- 
piness of Mrs, Connelly and her three 
daughters, the children of his beloved 
departed friend, Henry Connelly, 
never to make the slightest intimation 
of, or the least allusion to his renewed 
life in an American forest. 

I complied with his wishes in never 
hinting to Mrs. Connelly and her 
di aughters that he was still alive. No 
benefit, and, considering the cireum- 
stances, little pleasure could have ac- 
crued to them by such a piece of know- 
ledge. I have walked with Mrs. Con- 
ne lly in the churchyard, and stood with 
her beside the tomb on which the name 
of Martin Connelly was inscribed ; I 
have seen tears spring to her eyes, and 
I have felt humbled at the small in- 
sight of our boasted human knowledge 
as I witnessed demonstrations of grief 
over that empty grave. 1 was not, 
however, quite certain that Mrs. Con- 
nelly was entirely in the dark regard- 
ing the fictitious death of her husband. 
I have occasionally thought that she 
had, by some means, obtained a 
glimpse into her husband’s empty 
coffin; and that the grief which she 
sometimes displayed, when he was 
recalled to her recollection, was as- 
sumed for the purpose of carrying on 
the deceit. I hi ad no grounds except con- 


jecture for this belief, however. She 


refused some offers of marriage which 
were advantageous ; she seemed happy 
in her widowhood, and devoted her- 
self to the care of her daughters. 
They all gratified her ambition in mar- 
rying very respectably, and they formed 
a pleasant family circle for many 
years. 

My last accounts from America in- 
formed me that Jonathan Hudson 
died at an advanced age, having sur- 
vived Mrs. Connelly for some time. 
He retained to the last his passion for 
the freedom and pleasure of the back- 
woods. 

Some of the daughters are still 
living; but I think they could hardly 
recognise in this sketch an incident in 
their family history. 
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SECOND PAPER. 


WE have seen enough of the circum- 
stances of the times, and of the cha- 
racter of the man, to expect from 
Girald Barry an abundantly unfavour- 
able report of the Irish. We have 
seen him restless, litigious, overbear- 
ing, and inordinately vain; a con- 
temner of his own country, detesting 
the Welsh, and despised as a Welsh- 
man; ardently desirous of travel in 
the old seats of learning and civili- 
sation, yet condemned to turn his back 
on Rome and Jerusalem, and go 
amongst a people far behind the rest 
of Europe in everything in which he 
most desired to be conversant—in laws, 
learning, discipline, and civic and 
ecclesiastical splendour. He had al- 
ready seen something of the Irish on 
a former occasion, having accom- 
panied a privateering expedition, fitted 
out by his brother Philip, for the 
recovery of certain lands, a part of 
Philip’s original grant, which had 
been seized by the hands of some 
intruder. On this occasion he had 
found all the Giraldine kindred—Fitz- 
Stephen, Miles Cogan, Raymond, 
Meiler, the FitzMaurices, and their 
Welsh and Cambro- Norman retain- 
ers—full of disaffection to the govern- 
ment of the then viceroy, William Fitz- 
adelme, the founder of the rival fa- 
mily of de Burgho. Then, as now, 
the land question was the fruitful 
cause of discontents. The early con- 
querors thought themselves entitled to 
the best lands and highest dignities ; 
but each new chief governor brought 
over aspirants to estates and honours, 
with later interest at court ; and many 
of the best acquisitions of the first 
adventurers had already passed into 
more politic hands. How long Girald 
remained on this occasion does not 
clearly appear ; but although his stay 
was probably but of a few months’ 
duration, it sufficed to engage him 
deeply and implacably in the Giraldine 
feud against Fitzadelme, and Hervey 
of Mountmorris. Walter Almaine, 
nephew of Fitzadelme, had obtained 
the seneschalship of Wicklow on the 





death of Girald’s uncle, Maurice, to 
the exclusion of his cousins, who na- 
turally expected that one of them 
should succeed their father in the 
office. Fitzadelme also had induced 
the Fitzmaurices to make a disadvan- 
tageous exchange of the castle of 
Wicklow for that of Ferns. Girald, 
accordingly, has drawn the characters 
of both with abundance of malice, and 
in colours quite dark enough for vil- 
lains of romance. Fitzadelme—to 
use the racy translation of Hooker— 
* Albeit, he were of great courtesie, 
and would give to any man much 
honour and renown, yet was the same 
altogether with wiles and guiles ; for 
under honey he gave venom ; and his 
sugared words were mingled with 
poison. And, as a venomous serpant 
covered with green leaves, he, with 
an outward show of courtesie, covered 
his guileful treacherie, &c., &c. Much 
given unto wine and to women—agree- 
die, covetous man, and an ambitious 
flatterer.” Walter Almaine, “no- 
thing degenerated from the manners 
and conditions of the uncle, was one 
who was a eorrupt man, in all his 
actions and doings, being covetous, 
proud, malicious, and envious. And 
surely it is commonlie seene that there 
is none lightlie woorse, than when a 
beggarlie rascall, from nothing, and 
from a base estate, is advanced to 
wealth, credit, and estimation. Forsuch 
a one, alwaies doubting and mistrusting 
all things, suppresseth all things, and 
thinketh all things to be lawful for him 
to do, at his will and pleasure. There 
cannot be (I saie) a woorse beast, than 
when a cruell rascall and proud beg- 
gar is raised to estate, and madea 
ruler over his betters.” But Hooker 
rather does justice to the sentiment 
than to the expression. of his original, 
which is couched in a polished, though 
pedantic Latinity, and the most abu- 
rive portions of which are quotations 
from the classics. A passage from 
the character of Fitzadelme might 
excite the admiration of a Kerry phi- 
lomath :—* Cujus hodie venerator, 
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cras ejusdem spoliator existens, vel de- 
lator. Imbellium debellator, rebel- 
lium blanditor: indomitis domitus, 
domitis indomitus; hosti suavissi- 
mus, subdito gravissimus, nec _illi 
formidabilis, nec isti fidelis. Vir dolo- 
sus, blandus, meticulosus, vir vino 
venenerique datus. Et quanquam auri 
cupidus, et curialiter ambitiosus ; 
non minus tamen curiam diligens 
quam curam.” In the choppings and 
balancings, the rhymings, alliterations, 
and appositions of passages such as 
this, the points of character could 
hardly fail to be sacrificed to the 
points of rhetoric, even in the hands of 
the most candid biographer. Aswefind 
that all who opposed the Giraldide 
are set down, in like manner, as 
knaves and upstartss whether Mont- 
morreses, de Burghos, or Poers, while 
there is not a descendant, to the third 
and fourth generation, of Girald of 
Windsor, who is not extolled for 
every human virtue, we may not un- 
fairly conclude that family feeling and 
the pedantry of fine writing had, at 
least, as much to do with these and the 
other portraits our author has given 
us, as candid accuracy of delineation. 
Before Girald’s second visit, however, 
Fitzadelme had been recalled, and the 
government committed to Philip of 
Worcester. But this was only a sub- 
stitution of grievances. Philip had 
just returned from an expedition into 
Ulster, where he had ill-treated and 
exasperated the clergy of Armagh: in 
particular, hig lieutenant, Hugh Tir- 
rel, had carried off a famous brewing- 
pan, the pride of the primatialcity. The 
cause of the church, much more than 
even that of the Giraldidw, was dear 
to the breast of the archdeacon. It 
was for the extension of the bounds of 
the church, and the promotion of the 
power of the clergy, that the conquest 
had been undertaken; and already 
the victors had narrowed the ecclesi- 
astical patrimony, and pillaged and 
profaned the churches both in Dublin 
and Armagh. All the best of the 
spoil had gone to secular uses. The 
complaints of the clergy were loud, 
that their ready submission to the 
conquerors, instead of increasing 
their resources and authority, had 
placed them only more at the mercy 
of rapacious laymen. The priests of 
Armagh had pursued Philip and his 
predatory lieutenant with the only 


weapons their transfer of allegiance 
had left them—their curses ; and by 
the terror of these, and the lucky co- 
incidences of a cholic which oppor- 
tunely assailed the Governor, and a 
fire which burned down the inn, in 
Downpatrick, to which Tirrel had 
retired with his plunder, they had 
succeeded in enforcing a restitution of 
their brewing-pan, but nothing fur- 
ther. Unless the young king should 
fulfil the conditions on which the bulls 
were obtained, his title, resting on 
the Papal sanction, would be void 
ab initio. That he was likely to do 
so was little to be expected, hen the 
character of his companions—gay, 
petulant, and luxurious youths like 
himself. Girald was not long re- 
turned to the scene of secular spo- 
liation and ecclesiastical disappoint- 
ment, when the conviction that the 
church was likely to gain nothing by 
her bargain, became so vividly im- 
pressed on his waking mind as to re- 
peat itself in his dreams. He has 
given us a lively account of the vision 
(Hib. Expug. b. 2, c. 38) in which 
the ill-success of the conquest, as a 
clerical speculation, was revealed to 
him, and which, as Hooker has 
omitted to translate it, may be pro- 
fitably inserted here. After having 
severely animadverted on the insolent 
and lewd life of the conquerors (that is, 
of those who completed the conquest 
begun by Pembroke and the Girald- 
ines), their feastings and dalliances in 
the towns, while the country was left 
to be overrun by the enemy, and their 
inveterate love of litigation (now 
generally accounted a national vice 
of the Celts), “ insomuch,” says he, 
‘*that the veteran was more troubled 
with ‘lawing’ within the town, than 
he was in peril, at large, with the 
enemy”—he proceeds to the main 
cause of complaint :—“ This griev- 
ance there was, besides, the greatest of 
all, that in this new kingdom of ours, 
conferring nothing new on the Church 
of Christ, we have not only not ad- 
judged her deserving of her principal 
share of the largess, and due honour, 
but forthwith seizing on her lands 
and possessions, we actually seek to 
diminish and abrogate her pristine 
dignities and ancient privileges. When, 
therefore, on a consideration of all 
that had befallen us, I chanced to be 
in an excessive anxious frame of mind, 
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and my thoughts, especially touching 
these injuries done my Sayiour, with 
a throng of sighs, mounted to my 
imagination, on a certain night, in my 
sleep, among other relics of my 
waking thoughts, I saw this vision 
which, next day, directly, I communi- 
cated to John (Comyn), the venerable 
archbishop of Dublin, much to his ad- 
miration as to my own. Methought 
TI saw the king’s son, John, in a certain 
grassy plain, as it were, about to 
found a church; and when, after the 
manner of masons, marking the turf 
all round, he had opened the surface of 
the earth in lines, laying out the sen- 
sible pattern of the fabric, the body of 
the church, at the lower extremity, 
seemed notably large, but the choir 
monstrously narrow and ill-shapen, as 
though he would have allotted an in- 
ordinate proportion of the island to 
the laity, and but a very small part to 
the clergy; and after I had, long 
enough, but in vain, as it seemed to 
me, expostulated with him (urging 
him) to add something thereto, as well 
of more capacious dimensions as of a 
worthier form, the eagerness, at last, 
of our dispute awoke me;” and 
adds (de rebus a se gestis, p. 2, c. xii.) 
“ And as out of the abundance of the 
heart, in imagination, while sleeping, so 
often didthe archdeacon, not sleeping 
but awake, urge Ear] John, with like 
arguments, but in vain.” 

Thus warned, Girald determined 
to decline promotion in the Irish 
Church; and when the young king 
offered him his choice of the bishoprics 
of Ferns and of Leighlin, then vacant, 
or even the united dioceses, if he would 
consent to accept them, he refused, 
telling John, “that if he saw his mind 
bent on the exaltation and advancement 
of the Irish Church he might, perhaps, 
be induced to co-operate with him by 
accepting the proferred honour ; but 
that since such was not the king's de- 
sign, he, Girald, preferred remaining 
private, than to be elevated to the place 
without the reality of power.” In 
truth, his heart was set on his own 
yatrimonial chair of St. David’s, which 
be hoped, and afterwards for many 
years, with wonderful zeal and perse- 
verance, struggled to exalt to the rank 
of 4 primatial see over the churches of 
Wales. Besides, he perceived that 
this visit to Ireland offered him the 
material of a work which could not 
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fail to be acceptable to the polite world 
—* that there were many things new 
and notable, and wholly foreign from 
and unknown in other regions, and 
that by compiling an account of them 
he might not only make honour and 
profit, but also win, as it were, the 
renown of a new conquest for himself.” 
He accordingly began with great in- 
dustry to collect the materials of his 
* Topography” and “ Conquest ;” aud 
for this purpose remained behind the 
young king, who sailed for England in 
the winter, occupying himself partly in 
his collections, and partly in assisting 
Bertram de Verdon, the chief gover- 
nor in the administration, until the 
Easter following, when he returned 
to Wales; making for this visit a 
period of about sixteen months. 
During his stay he had, as might have 
been expected, embroiled himself with 
the native clergy. The Irish priest- 
hood were distinguished for their chas- 
tity and austerity. They complained 
that the clergymen who accompanied 
the invaders set them a bad example, 
in the looseness of their lives and con- 
versation. Ata synod of the diocese 
of Dublin, convened by John Comyn, 
an Englishman, who had shortly before 
succeeded St. Laurence O'Toole in the 
archbishopric, Albin, Abbot of Baltin- 
glass, being appointed to preach in 
Trinity(now Christ’s) Church, delivered 
a long discourse on this unpleasant 
topic. “ He dilated on the purity of the 
Irish clergy, until they were corrupted 
by the contamination of the newcomers, 
as he who touches pitch is defiled.” 
What made the matter worse was, that 
many of the English and Welsh clergy 
of the diocese of Wexford had got them- 
selves married, “ nuptiis solemniter 
factis,” and now, moved by the commi- 
nations of Abbot Albin, who appears 
to have preached with singular power, 
they mutually began to accuse one 
another of living in concubinage, before 
thearchbishop and theassembled synod. 
The confusion of the English clergy 
was excessive; the mirth and triumph 
of the Irish equally great. The arch- 
bishop had no alternative, to repress 
the unseasonable mirth of the natives, 
but to mark his abhorrence of such 
excessive “filthinesses and enormities,” 
by stripping the convicts of their gowns 
and benefices on the spot. But, deter- 
mined to give the abbot a Rowland 
for his Oliver, he appointed the next 
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sermon to be preached by the Arch- 
deacon of St. David’s. Girald did 
not fail to avenge the cause of his un- 
frocked brethren. If the Irish clergy 
could boast their continence in love, 
it was more than they could do in 
wine. Girald began by giving them 
credit for all their virtues. They 
could fast, they could pray, they could 
watch through astonishing vigils, they 
had the pre-eminence in the excellency 
of chastity, but  utinam post longa 
jejunia tam sobrii fuerint quam seri— 
tam veri quam severi; tam puri quam 
duri!” For, alas! who was there 
among so many thousands who did not 
make up in brimming cups, by night, 
the religious austerities of the day? 
Truly it was miraculous to consider 
to what an extent Bacchus could assert 
his dominion, and yet Venus have no 
prerogative! It was against what 
Jerome says, and Paul—Nolite inebri- 
ari vino, in quo est luxuria (Ephes. v. 
18.) “Yet surely there were some good 
men among them; for it is a people 
ever in extremes, and as none can be 
worse than its bad, so none can be 
better than its good. But amid the 
tare the wheat was rare: ‘for many 
are called but few chosen:’ much straw, 
little grain. The evidence whereof 
might be seen in the people committed 
to their care ; a people versed in per- 
juries and treacheries, in larcenies 
and robberies, in all kinds of filthy 
vices and enormities—a most impure 
people—wrapped and lapped in vi- 
ciousness—a people beyond all others 
uninstructed in the rudiments of 
faith, for why ?—they did not even 
yet pay tithes or first-fruits ; they 
did not even yet contract (canonical) 
marriages. ‘They did not shun incest 
(i.e., in marrying a deceased brother’s 
wife as aftermentioned). They did not 
frequent the church with due reve- 
rence. Their clergy did not duly ca- 
techise the young children at thechurch 
door.; neither did they bring the bodies 
of their dead with due solemnities to 
receive the rights of ecclesiastical 
burial. Nay, more, what was very 
excessively abominable, and not only 
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a revolt against faith but decency, 
there were parts of Ireland in which 
brothers (clinging to the bark, while 
they deserted the pith of the Old Tes- 
tament command) married with the 
wives of deceased brothers.” This ap- 
pears to have been the culmination 
of all the charges on which the pre- 
text for Anglican intervention had been 
grounded. We may be sure Girald 
spared no aggravating circumstances, 
The sermon, as we have seen, was 
preached for the express purpose of 
retorting on the Irish. Yet he does not 
venture to repeat the charge made by 
the bull of Pope Alexander on this 
very head. The accusation against 
the Irish, specified in Pope Alexander’s 
bull, was general, that brother co- 
habited with the wife of brother, “ eo 
vivente,” in the first husband’s lifetime. 
Girald, justifying his nation’s invasion, 
stating the case as strongly as he could 
against the Irish, for the purpose of 
repressing the first symptom of insub- 
ordination that their clergy appear to 
have exhibited, and stung by the ex- 
posure of the inferior morals (as they 
were considered) of his own country- 
men, does not venture to go beyond 
the assertion, that in some places in 
Ireland brothers married the wives of 
brothers deceased, “ fratrum defuncto- 
rum.” The charge in the bull as to 
stepmothers he does not attempt to 
substantiate. He is silent (as well he 
might on that occasion at least) on the 
matter of concubinage; but he does 
make a triumphant case of enormity, 
spurcicity, immundity, turpitude, and 
infidelity against the Irish, in this, that 
they did not yet pay tithes, nor first- 
fruits. Detestable people! whose 
crimes called aloud to heaven for ven- 
geance, and should make your posterity 
for ever beholden to the vicar of Christ 
for the blessing of being conquered ! 
To all this the Irish members of the 
synod made no reply, as indeed how 
could they? The accusations were 
their own. Their own archbishop, the 
deceased Laurence, had been one of 
those on whose report the papal alle- 
gations were founded.* The triumph 


The part taken by Archbishop O’Toole in resisting the invasion of the 


English, was by no means so decided as some admirers of his memory have per- 
mitted themselves to believe. He appears to have been quite cognizant of the 


projected conquest. 


He had denounced fire and sword against the wicked 


citizens of Dublin, with an accuracy of prediction which savoured strongly of col- 
lusion. “ For the people of Dublin were at that time brought to death’s threshold, 
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of the Anglican clergy was now as_ liked you the discourse of Master 
complete as that of the Irish had been Girald?” ‘“ He spoke, well, very ill 
on the disgrace of the married priests _ things,” replied Felix; “he called us 
of Wexford. ‘ Well,my Lord,” said drunkards: I scarce contained myself 
Archbishop Comyn, that day, at din- from flying at him, or at least from 
ner, to Felix Bishop of Ossory, “how giving him ¢alio at his own weapons.” 


or rather altogether dead,of the terrible threefold evil of the lust of the flesh, the lust 
of the eye, and the pride of life; from which, as from poisoned wells, flow forth 
the spreading deadly streams of all iniquity; of inebriety, and its companion lascivi- 
ousness, contentions, rapines, mutual injuries, and other evils infinite. In which 
net of vices, when the blessed Pontiff (that is the archbishop) beheld the citizens 
involved, he grieved exceedingly, and, as a watchman set by the Lord, he spent his 
days upon his watchtower, and his nights in the safe keeping of his charge, and 
announced to the people, put beneath him, the message which he heard from the 
mouth of the Lord. For he saw, and he predicted, that after vices would follow 
punishments, that the unjust would have to suffer injustice, that the lascivious 
would have to bear the fire of (temporal) burning, and the manslayers be them- 
selves theslain, &c. Wherefore, after no long interval, even as the good shepherd 
had often predicted, the sword of the Lord, that is to say, King Dermit, with Earl 
Richard for his ally, and a mighty band of the English, entering the land,” &c.— 
( Vita Laurent., c. xvii., xviii. apud Mess. Floril. Hib. p. 381). But, although Lau- 
rence may have been privy to the original invitation of the conquerors, he could 
hardly have expected that they would come at such a time, or in such company. 
For the war between King Henry and the Papal Court was, at that time, at its 
height. It was not, in fact, an invasion by the English in pursuance of 
Adrian’s bull, at all; but an invasion of Leinster by its expelled tyrant, aided 
by a band of English mercenaries in no way authorised by the church, Besides, 
Dermot Macmurrough was not only the implacable enemy of the people of Dub- 
lin on account of the murder of his father there; but had for a long time been 
at feud with the clan O’Toole, on account of cruelties practised by him on Lau- 
rence himself, in his boyhood, when a hostage in his hands at Ferns.—( Vita Zaur. 
ce. iii.) Hence we might be prepared to expect a resistance of the most determined 
kind. The archbishop, however, engaged in negociations for a surrender; and 
Miles Cogan and Raymond le Gros giving the assault unexpectedly while the nego- 
ciations were pending, took the city. The assault was followed by pillage, mas- 
sacre, and profanation. It was with difficulty Laurence could even obtain permis- 
sion for his clergy to remain in the city. After this, Gerald represents him as exert- 
ing himself with patriotic zeal, ‘“‘ut ferebatur,” as it was reported, to attain the 
assistance of Godred, King of Man, in aid of the native Irish, for the recovery of 
the city ; and speaks of the archbishop’s army, encamped on the south side of Dublin, 
as if he had caused his own clan to assist inthe blockade. The writer of the above- 
cited life, however, makes no mention of this adventure. However this may be, Lau- 
rence was among the first to submit to King Henry, now reconciled to Rome, on his 
landing ; and immediately afterwards assisted in convening the Synod of Cashel, 
where the report to the Pope was drawn up, detailing the various vices of the Irish 
people which had puatnhed wennsbacth and justified the invasion. The report has 
not been preserved ; but we may judge of the tenor of it, both from the bull, in 
reply, of Pope Alexander, addressed to the King, already cited, and from the fol- 
lowing other bull, which also purports to echo the report, addressed at the same time 
to the Irish prelates, and, among others, to Archbishop Laurence O’Toole :— 

** Alexander, the bishop, the servant of the servants of God, to his venerable bre- 
thren Christian, Bishop of Lismore, Legate of the Apostolic See; Gelasius, Arch- 
bishop of Armagh; Donatus, Archbishop of Cashel; Laurentius, Archbishop of 
Dublin ; and Catholicus, Archbishop of Tuam, and their suffragans, health and 
apostolical benediction : - 

** From the tenor of your letters we have heard, and also from the faithful rela- 
tion of others, it has partly come to the knowledge of the Apostolic See, with what 
enormities of sins the Irish nation are contaminated ; and how, setting aside the 
fear of God, and the religion of the Christian faith, they follow the things that in- 
duce peril of their souls. 

“Hence it is that we—understanding from your letters that, by the power of 
our most dear son in Christ, Henry, the illustrious king of the English (who, sti- 
mulated by the divine inspiration, with his united forces has subjugated that nation, 
barbarous, uncivilised, and ignorant as it is of the divine law), these things which 
were so unlawfully done in your land, do now begin, by God’s assistance, to cease 





After this triumph Girald would 
stay no longer in a land where his 
sagacity forewarned him that an im- 
perfect conquest and a dissatisfied 
church were destined to result in long 
weakness and dissention. 

The predictions also, then currently 
believed, of Merlin andColumba, were 
considered unfavourable to any speedy 
completion of the conquest. At home 
there was learning, power, and splen- 
dour ; here were comparative barba- 
rism, positive insecurity, and the pros- 
pect of a prolonged and not a glorious 
war. Ireland was a country to which 
aman of the world might come for 
curiosity, but where he could not stay 
with profit. He needed leisure to 
carry out his literary designs, and at 
Pentecost bade adieu to the Irish 
shores, carrying with him the material 
which he should digest into finished 
treatises in the quiet and security of 
Pembrokeshire. 

Some time after, the learned still- 
ness of Oxford was broken by the 
arrival of the archdeacon, bringing 
with him his ** Topography of Ireland,” 
polished and completed. We, who 
live in an age of printing and newspa- 
pers, can have but an inadequate con- 
ception of the curiosity and interest 
which such a work must have excited. 
If we could imagine Mr. Caird, un- 
impeached by the denials of Alison’s 
array of Scotch agriculturists, pro- 
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posing to read his notes on the capa- 
bilities of land in Ireland before a 
meeting of British capitalists at the 
present day, we might conceive of an 
intense bustle and excitement; but 
when we magnify the reporter into 4 
celebrated scholar and eminent church- 
man, of illustrious family and great 
connexions, and consider that his subs 
ject was no less than an entire king- 
dom then recently conquered, and cast 
open to the ambition of warriors, 
clergy, and scholars, as well as mer- 
chants and tillers of the soil, we may 
form a more «dequate notion of the 
stir and curiosity excited through Ox- 
ford, when it was given out that Girald 
proposed to keep open house for three 
days, for the purpose of giving a pub- 
lic reading of his “ Topography of 
Ireland.” On the first day, he enters 
tained at dinner all the poor of Oxs 
ford; on the morrow, all the doctors 
of the different faculties, and most 
distinguished scholars of the halls; 
and on the third, the rest of the scho- 
lars, and the knights, citizens, and 
burgesses. ‘A sumptuous show it 
was, andarich. The old times of the 
poets seemed to be in a manner revived 
again; nor has the present age wit- 
nessed aught similar, nor does any anti- 
quity commemorate the like before in 
England.”—(De Rebus a se Gestis, p. 
2, c. xvi.) 

The work was divided into three 


from amongst you—are greatly rejoiced, and have returned our unbounded thanks 
to Him who, to the aforesaid King, hath given so great a victory and triumph; 
with suppliant prayer beseeching Him, that by the vigilance and care of the same 
king, with your co-operating endeavours, that undisciplined and wild people may 
conform themselves, by all means, and in all things, to the rites of the divine law, 
and the religion of the Christian faith ; and that you and the other ecclesiastics may 
(there) enjoy due honour and tranquillity. 

** Since, therefore, it behoves you, for the promoting of the objects which have had 
so pious a beginring, to afford your sedulous diligence and aid, we, by these our 
apostolic letters, command and desire your fraternity, that to your utmost, and as 
far as you may without prejudice to your order and office, you diligently and man- 
fully assist the aforesaid king, a8 a magnificent person, and most devoted son of the 
church, in extirpating thence the filthiness of so great an abomination. 

“ And if any of the kings, princes, or other men of that land shall, with rash 
audacity, attempt to contravene the obligation of his oath and fealty given to the 
said king—if, at your admonition, he do not speedily, as he ought, repent him (of 
his offence), then do you, relying on the apostolic authority, setting aside all other 
concerns and excuses, visit him with the censures of the church; s0, diligently and 
efficiently doing our bidding herein, that even as the aforesaid king, like a Catholic 
and most Christian prince, is said piously and benignly to have attended to our re- 
quest, as well in (the matter of) your tithes, as in retaining to you your other 
ecclesiastical rights, in like manner a shall firmly preserve those things which 
pertain to the royal dignity, and to the utmost of yOur power see that they be 
respected by others. 

** Given at Tusculum, the 12th of the kalends of October [1173 ?).” 

VOL. XXXV.—NO. CCVI. P 
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parts, one of which was read on each 
day. The first embraced the natural 
history of the island; the second, its 
marvels; the third, its inhabitants, 
manners, and customs—an excellent 
arrangement, and, especially as re- 
gards the first part, a scholar-like and 
philosophical performance. The study 
of natural history was then, as now, a 
favourite pursuit of learned church- 
men. Humboldt seems to suppose 
that the first botanical gardens and 
menageries of Europe took their rise 
after the discoveries of Columbus and 
Vasco de Gama, and particularises 
the collections at Pisa, Padua, and 
Bologna, formed between the years 
1544 and 1568,—(Cosmos, vol. ii. 
p-. 82. But monkish literature 
would have afforded him much ear- 
lier examples. William of Malms- 
bury mentions that King Henry the 
First had an inclosure in his palace of 
Woodstock, where he kept a variety 
of rare animals, presented to him by 
foreign kings at his earnest request, 
amongst which he particularises lions, 
leopards, lynxes, camels, and a porcu- 
toe a, v. de H. 1, f. 91.) Girald 


imself informs us that Henry de 


Blois, bishop of Winchester, and bro- 
ther to King Stephen, in imitation, 
probably, of those philosophic pursuits 


of his uncle, King Henry, adorned his 
gardens with whatever was most rare 
and admirable in birds, beasts, and 
wonderful objects, collected from all 
parts of the world, as well as with vast 
fish-ponds, supplied by aqueducts and 
subterranean water-pipes.— De vilis 
Sex. Episcop. in Angl. Sac., v. ii. p. 
421. 

In these botanical and zoological 
gardens at Winchester, Girald had 
probably acquired the taste and profi- 
ciency in these studies which his first 
book, notwithstanding the quaint man- 
ner in which it unites natural history 
and theology, undoubtedly evinces. 
His observations on the Irish fauna 
argue a surprising clearness of obser- 
vation; considering the short time his 
other occupations could have spared 
to such researches. On the icthyology 
of the island he is particularly explicit 
and practical. We know no better 
exercise for some of our Irish na- 
turalists than the identification of 
the various fish described under 
obsolete Latin names inthis chap- 
ter. For our part, we shall at- 
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tempt to go no further than Du Cange 
will carry us. After speaking of the 
abundance of fish on the coasts, he pro- 
ceeds to say— The rivers and lakes 
are rich chiefly in three species—sal- 
mon, trout, and eels. The Shannon 
also abounds in the murena oculosa, 
used as a delicacy for the rich. But 
those generous fresh-water fishes of 
other countries—to wit, the luce, 
perch, roach, barbel, gardio, and 
gwio, are wanting, as well as the 
small fishes capito and vero; and, 
in fact, almost al! that are not 
spawned in salt-water. Lochie here, 
also, are either none, or very rare. 
But every country, in matters of this 
sort, has its own defects. Thus Italy 
wants the perch, Palestine the luce, 
and both the salmon. So also Italy, 
Apulia, Calabria, Sicily, want the 
salmon; Spain, the perch, the luce, 
and the phasianus ; the Mediterranean 
Sea, the herring ; and Hungary, the 
eel. But, on the other hand, the 
Irish lakes have three sorts of fish 
which are nowhere else to be found: 
these are—sollars, as they are called, 
longer and rounder than trouts, with 
white flesh, firm and savoury ; tym- 
alli also, vulgarly called umbre—like 
the former, but larger-headed. Others 
there are, resembling the sea-herring 
in form and quality, as also in colour 
and flavour. And a third kind, in all 
respects like trout, save in not being 
speckled. The first sort they call 
glossans, the second cats, and the 
third brits—these three sorts of fish 
also appear only in the summer season, 
and never in winter. And in (West) 
Meath, near Fore, there are three 
lakes, not far removed from one ano- 
ther, of which each contains its own 
kinds of fish, to which the fish of the 
other lakes never approach, although 
they have ready access by the river 
which flows between; and if a fish of 
one of these lakes be carried to ano- 
ther, it either dies, or returns to its 
proper lake.” — Top. Hib. Dist. I., e. vii. 

In his ornithological chapters, Gi- 
rald is less accurate and more meta- 
phorical, but still shows the habits of 
observation of 4 naturalist and a phi- 
losopher. From the habits of each 
bird he draws a moral Jesson by way 
of analogy. The hen faleon, and ge- 
nerally the hen of all predacious birds, 
he remarks to be stronger and longer- 
lived than the male ; “ Which, per- 
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chance, may indicate to us that the fe- 
male sex far takes the lead of mankind 
in all mischief, as Tully has it, &c., 
and Ecclesiastes saith, &c.” Of the 
sparrowhawk he tells this strange 
story :—“ That on the approach of 
winter it catches the bat, and keeps it, 
uninjured, in its nest, all night, sitting 
on it for the sake of its warm; then 
turns it out unharmed in the morning ;” 
but this he merely gives as common 
story—not vouching it. ‘In that 
land,” he proceeds, “ you shall see as 
many eagles, as hawks elsewhere.” 
Then having described the eagle’s 
keenness of sight, and their training, 
as he had heard, of their eaglets to fix 
their eyes on the sun—whence they 
are called eagles, ab acu oculorum— 
“So,” he goes on, “contemplative 
men fix their minds’-eye on the sun of 
righteousness ; and ecclesiastics, even 
as parents, direct the inner eyes of 
youth at once to the contemplation of, 
and the aspiration towards, the light of 
the divine truth.” Thence he rises 
in a series of speculations, which 
not unworthily remind-us of the 
Siris of Berkeley—* The rocks and the 
masses of earth, which have in them- 
selves no motion, stand solely by their 
weight and gravitation to the centre 
(ad centrum tendunt). The trees and 


the herbs havea great superiority 


over those, which we know, by a cer- 
tain vital vegetation and vegetable 
vitality, perceptibly, yet senselessly, 
are moved and augmented of them- 
selves. The brute animals mightily 
surpass the trees and herbs, for they, 
sensibly moving themselves from place 
to place, possess the power, by imagi- 
nary species in the sense, of remember- 
ing their stalls and of recollecting past 
events. But man, the microcosmos— 
man, the little universe in himself, far 
excels all these; endowed with judg- 
ment and reason, and sublime with 
erect countenance and the gift of 
speech ; who turns to his own service 
the best of all the good creatures of 
God, and devetes himself to the ser- 
vice of God in turn. But even as 
man’s above the others, so the angeli- 
cal nature is pre-eminent over them 
all; and as it is sublimer, by reason of 
the greater fineness and higher place 
of the angelic essence, so also is it 
more familiar with, by reason of its 
greater proximity to, the divine na- 
ture, and more comprehensive in its 
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intelligence. But the Almighty, all- 
creating God—as the potter, the clay ; 
as the painter, the picture—by an ex- 
celleney far above and beyond what 
can be either spoken or imagined, ex- 
cels all creation.” But to return from 
Girald’s interspersed moralia to his 
readings in Irish ornithology :— 


**The cranes there collect in such 
numbers, that you may often count above 
a hundred at atime. This bird, by a 
natural instinct, will watch all night 
standing on one foot—for they take the 
office of sentinel by turns; in the claw 
of the other foot (while so standing) : 
holds a stone, that if by chance sleep 
should surprise it, the fall of the stone 
should awake it to its duty. Thus the 
vigilant prelates of the church,” &ec. 


He now comes to that celebrated dis- 
quisition on the barnacle. The observ- 
ance of Lent had led to many nice dis- 
tinctions as to what was fish, what flesh. 
The beaver, especially its hairless and 
fish-like tail, was usually eaten in Lent 
by the strict churchmen of Northern 
Germany. In like manner, the Irish, 
feigning, or supposing the barnacle 
to be bred under water, from the bar- 
nacles or seashells that adhere to floating 
wrecks of the sea, used to vary their 
lenten entertainments with those suc- 
culent birds—a wholesome evasion of 
the unhealthy dietary prescribed for 
northern nations. The abstinence 
from flesh-meat, requisite and neces- 
sary for health, and to which the appe- 
tite, as well as the reason, assents, in 
Syria, in Asia Minor, or in Italy, is 
displeasing and unwholesome in coun- 
tries where the sun shines only one 
day out of three; and in high north- 
ern latitudes becomes impracticable. 
Its application there becomes like the 
service of matins and vespers, north 
of the arctic circle, where the whic 
season consists of a day and a night. 
But Girald would not tolerate any 
evasion of the ecclesiastical rule. 
Granting that they were not born 
of flesh, yet he puts the case, sup- 
pose one had eaten a morsel, say 
of Adam or Eve, neither of whom 
were born of flesh, would he not 
have broken Lent? But this nice 
question has been discussed in s0 
lawyer-like a manner by our learned 
townsman, Mr. Recorder Stanihurst, 
that we had better leave it in his 
hands— 
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**Cambrensis reporteth of his owne 
knowledge, and I heare it allowed by 
credible persons, that barnacles, thou- 
sands at once, are noted, along the 
shores in Ireland, to hang by the beakes 
about the edges of putrified timber, as 
ships, oares, masts, anchor-holds, and 
such like, which, in processe, taking 
livelie heat of the sunne, become water- 
foules, and, at their time of ripenesse, 
either fall into the sea, or flie abroad 
into the aire The inhabitants of 
Ireland are accustomed to moove ques- 
tion, whether barnacles be fish or flesh 
—as yet they are not fullie resolved ; 
but most usuallie the religions of strict- 
est abstinence doo eat them on fish 
daies. Giraldus Cambrensis, and after 
him Polichronicon, suppose, that the 
Irish cleargie in this point straie. For 
they hold of certeintie, that barnacles 
are flesh. And if a man, saie they, had 
eaten a collop of Adam his leg, he had 
eaten flesh, And yet Adam was not 
ingendred of mascle or female, but on- 
lie created of claie, as the barnacles of 
wood and rotten timber. But the Irish 
clergie did not so farre straie in their 
opinion, as Cambrensis and Polichroni- 
con in their disproofe. For the framing 
of Adam and Eve was supernaturall, 
onlie doone by God, and not by the 
help of angels, or anie other creature. 
For like as it surpasseth nature’s course 
to raise the dead, to lighten or insight 
the blind, so it stood not with the vsual 
and common lineage of nature, but 
onlie with the super-eminent power of 
God, to frame a man of claie, and a 
woman of a man’s rib. But the in- 
gendring of barnacles is naturall, and 
not so wonderfull as Cambrensis maketh 
it; and, therefore, the examples are not 
like. ..... I suppose, according to my 
simple judgement, vnder the correction 
of both parties, that the barnacle is 
neither fish nor flesh, but rather a meane 
betweene both. As put the case, it were 
enacted by parliament, that it were 
high tresson to eat flesh on Fridaie and 
fish on Sundaie. Trulie, I thinke, that 
he that eateth barnacies both these 
daies, should not be within the compass 
of the estatute; yet I would not wish 
my friend to hazard it, least the barna- 
cle should be found in law fish or flesh, 
yea, and, perhaps, fish and flesh. As 
when the lion, king of beasts, made pro- 
clamation that all horned beasts should 
avoid his court, one beast having but a 
bunch of flesh in his forehead, departed 
with the rest, least it had been found in 
law that his bunch were an horne. 

** But some will, peradventure, mar- 
vell that there should be anie living 
thing that were not fish nor flesh. But 
they have no such cause at all. Nits, 
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fleshwormes, bees, butterflies, caterpil- 
lars, snailes, grassehoppers, beetels, 
earewickes, reremise, frogs, toads, ad- 
ders, snakes, and such other, are living 
things, and yet they are neither fish nor 
flesh, nor yet red herring—as they that 
are trained in scholasticall points may 
easilie judge. Andso, I thinke, that if 
anie were so sharpe set (the estatute 
above rehearsed, pre-supposed), as to 
eat fried flies, buttered bees, stued 
snailes, either on Fridaie or Sundaie, 
he could not be, therefore, indicted of 
haulte treason; albeit, I would not be 
his ghest, vnless I tooke his table to be 
furnisht with more wholesome and licor- 
ous viands.”—The Description of Ire- 
land, c. 2. 


Having launched so far into the 
sea of prodigies, Girald finds it hard to 
draw in his sails. His next exposition 
is touching the wild-duck, in which 
are some statements, that our Irish 
housekeepers had better take care how 
they adopt in practice. ‘ These birds 
have this wonderful quality, that if, 
when dead, they be kept in a dry 
place, they never become putrid ; and 
laid away in wardrobes, or elsewhere, 
they preserve clothes from the moth, 
and give them a pleasant perfume. 
And what is still more surprising, if 
they are hung up by the beaks in a dry 
place, they renew their plumage every 
season, as if the vital energy still re- 
mained at work in some hidden way 
within them, &c. Thus, holy men, 
dead to the world, &c.” 

He next speaks of swans and storks 
(the latter very rare), and of migrat- 
ing and hybernating birds in general ; 
and then goes on to describe the 
crow tribe, and their habits. « Of the 
ravens there, there are scarce any ab- 
solutely black; but are almost all 
pied. These birds will lift up sea- 
shells to a great height in the air, and 
drop them on the rocks of the coast, 
in order that the shells, which they 
cannot break with their beaks, may be 
fractured by the collision with the 
stones. Thus, our old enemy exalts 
us from an humble station, &c.” We 
have been assured, by a trustworthy 
eyewitness, that the crows on the 
strand at Clontarf have been seen 
picking up mussels, and dropping and 
breaking them, as here described, 
within the last three years. Perhaps 
they do so still, round all the coasts of 
the British Islands ; but it is worthy 
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of remark, that it was in the winter 
of 1846, after the destruction of the 
potato, that they were seen so em- 
ployed, on the particular occasion ad- 
verted to. 

Omitting various other birds, their 
habits, qualities, and moral analogies, 
we proceed, with our learned natural- 
ist, to the next division of his subject. 
Here he treats of the wild and tame 
animals. Aiong the wild, he particu- 
larisesonly the stag, wolf, and wild-boar. 
The last he describes as a small, ugly, 
and timid beast, as compared with the 
wild-boars of other wooded countries ; 
and takes notice that, generally, all wild 
animals, in Ireland, are smaller and 
less courageous than elsewhere, man 
only (the classification is not, perhaps, 
the most correct) excepted. He re- 
marks a singular trait of the hare in 
those days. Elsewhere, he says, the 
hare when hunted takes to the open 
country; but, in Ireland, runs ever to 
the thickest and darkest cover, like 
the fox—a difference of habit which 
he ascribes to the rankness of the 
herbage, impeding puss’s footing. 
It is a singular example of the con- 
formity of the habits of animals to 
local circumstances. Now that the 
woodsare cut down and the plainstilled, 
the hare is coursed in the meadows, 
here aselsewhere. The hunting of the 
martriz (squirrel?) is next described. 
A fire kindled at the foot of the tree 
in which the animal takes refuge, de- 
tains it there all night, and the hunter 
takes it in the morning, where it re- 
mains fascinated among the branches. 

Girald relates a singular instance of 
the cunning of the ferret. He now 
refers to the habits of the animal out 
of Ireland ; for the contrivance noted 
is shown in its conflicts with the adder. 
The ferret makes its burrow with a 
transverse shaft, or gallery, crossing 
the principal passage. Here it lurks, 
having provoked the adder to pursue 
it. The adder gliding along the main 
passage, as soon as the middle of its 
length comes opposite the cross shaft 
in which the ferret is lurking, the lat- 
ter seizes it with its teeth by the mid- 
dle, and kills it, the adder being un- 
able to defend itself either with its 
head or tail, owing to the straitness 
of the passage. 

We next come to a chapter on a 
very celebrated subject—the exemp- 
tion of Ireland from venomous rep- 
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tiles. It is a privilege of {the island 
for which we are not sufficiently thank- 
ful. A great part of the charm of the 
country is lost by the risk of noxious 
creatures elsewhere. Here we may 
lie on the green sward, secure from 
harm, as often as we have a bright 
day—though that, in other lands, 
“doth bring forth the adder.” We 
dare say moisture and want of sun are 
the main causes of our indemnity. The 
old tales of the prophylactic virtues of 
the Irish soil—of the scrapings of Irish 
parchment allaying the malignity of 
the bites of serpents—of the thong of 
Irish leather bursting asunder the toad 
which touched it—and the very influ. 
ence of the air neutralising poisons in 
mid-channel—all of which are duly re- 
ported by Girald—have long been ex- 
ploded; but the principal fact, that 
we are practically free from all varie- 
ties of the serpent, continues to excite 
the wonder of the naturalist, and the 
thanks of every reflecting son of the 
soil, in as lively a manner now as 
when it was first celebrated by Dona- 
tus of Fiesole. Speculating on the 
possible means by which a frog may have 
been imported—the first of that now 
numerous brood in Ireland, which was 
seen in a meadow near Waterford 
shortly before the invasion of King 
Henry—Girald shows that he was 
well aware of those singular uses of 
storms and waterspouts in dispersing 
the seeds both of plants and animals 
over the surface of the earth, to which 
modern meteorologists have so often 
occasion to advert, in accounting for 
showers of fish, showers of pollen, &c. 
The whole of the passage respecting 
this primogenial Irish ;frog, is in- 
structive and curious. “In our own 
days, at Waterford, a frog was found 
in the pasture-fields, and was brought 
alive to the court, to the presence of 
Robert Poer, the governor there, and 
many others, both English and Irish. 
And when the Englishmen, and still 
more the Irish, had regarded it with 
much surprise, Donald King of Os- 
sory, a prudent man in his nation, and 
a faithful, then being present, with a 
serious shake of his head and a heavy 
sigh, exclaimed—* This vermin brings 
ill news to Ireland ;’ and spéaking as 
with a prophetic utterance, went on 
to say that this was a sign of the 
coming of the English, and of the im- 
pending conquest and overthrow in 
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battle of his nation. For let no one 
suppose that the creature had been 
born in Ireland; for it cannot be said 
of Ireland as of other lands— 


* Semina limus habet virides generantia ranas ;’ 


For if that were so, they had been 
found in greater numbers either before 
or since then. But, perhaps, it was 
that, although by nature inhospitable 
and unfriendly to such a guest, the 
land had received a particle of frog. 
spawn which, in its liquid and slimy 
state, may have been, theretofore, at- 
tracted by the ethereal warmth into 
the air, and driven thitherward by the 
force of the winds; or, perhaps, had 
received the tadpole itself, already 
formed, and raised aloft and carried 
thither, out of the hollow of a descend. 
ing cloud.” 

The exclamation of Donald of Os. 
sory is worthy of remark, as showing 
that as yet, during the earlier expedi- 
tions of the Welsh adventurers, they 
were regarded in Ireland as the mer- 
cenaries of Mac Murrough, rather than 
the precursors of a national invasion 
by the English Government. 

The concluding chapters of Gi- 
rald’s first Book, or “ Distinction,” asit 
is termed, are conversant with the 
climate of Ireland, and with various 
favourable comparisons between its 
mild temperature and the keen, though 
brilliant and serene, skies of the east. 
He appears to have had a singular 
horror, perhaps only to have ex- 
pressed the general horror publicly 
entertained, of poisons; and the immu- 
nity of Ireland from these, and the sup- 
posed impossibility of keeping poisons 
there, or even carrying them thither, 
and the consequent security against 
the vengeance of stepdames and cour- 
tesans, give rise to a picturesque se- 
ries of contrasts, and afford our 
author an occasion of displaying an 
extensive knowledge of medieval 
geography. He speaks of the rhino- 
ceros, the crocodile, the hippopotamus, 
the hyzna, in their proper associations 
of place and circumstance ; but exceeds 
a little in introducing, also, the basi- 
lisk and dragon. 

More valuable and curious, how- 
ver, than these evidences of the extent 
of his reading, are the observations 
which he makes in connexion with the 
question of climate, or what we would 
now call the sanitary state of Ireland, 


Taking these remarks as the observa- 
tions of a learned and inquisitive man, 
not under any inducement to misrepre- 
sentation or exaggeration, we cannot 
but esteem them most curious and in- 
structive :— 


‘In winter as well as summer, the 
pastures yield abundant herbage; hence 
there is neither hay cut for fodder, nor 
are the cattle housed in winter. For 
such is the mildness and temperateness 
of the air, that at all seasons, almost, 
it is warm; and such also is its se- 
renity, that fogs, vapours, and putrifying 
blights are unknown. ‘The island has 
hardly any need of doctors. For you 
will find few or none sick, save those at 
the point of death. Between uninter- 
rupted health and the pangs of dissolu- 
tion, they hardly know any intermediate 
condition. Strangers suffer from one 
inconvenience, and one only. For by rea- 
son of the soft sorts of meats in use, al- 
most every one is at first troubled with 
flux. However, at all seasons of the 
year, their beef is wholesome diet, but 
their pork-flesh hurtful. Farther, no 
native, so as he has never departed from 
his own salubrious country and climate, 
has ever yet suffered any of the three 
forms of fever : acute diseases are those 
alone which trouble them, and that very 
seldom. Such is the natural tenor and 
course of things with them. But as the 
world grows old, aud verges, as it were, 
into decrepitude, all things tending to 
the end, the nature of everything is 
corrupted and changed for the worse. 
For there is such an excess of rain, and 
such a murkiness of impending clouds, 
and mists, that you would scarce see 
three dry and clear days together even in 
summer. Nevertheless, no disturbance 
of the air there, nor any roughness of 
the weather, ruffles the cheerfulness of 
such as are in ordinary health, or causes 
headache eyen to those of delicate con- 
stitution.” 


Reading this account of a people 
enjoying these two incomparable bless- 
sings of health and cheerfulness, we 
cannot help asking whether their ex- 
change for endemic fever and despon- 
dency has yet, or ever can be, com- 
pensated by the blessings of what we 
are in the habit of calling civilisation ? 
And query, whether the anxieties of 
competition attendant on this advanced 
civilisation be not a more fruitful pa- 
rent of fever than want of drainage ? 

Such is an outline of the first 
«‘ Distinction” of the Topographia. It 
does not appear whether the audience 
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consisted of the guests of each day, or 
whether the readings were open to the 
public of the university; but if the 
literary entertainment were confined 
to the guests, it must be conceded that 
the poor had much the richest portion 
of the intellectual treat furnished by 
thearchdeacon; for the other “ Distine- 
tions,” both in matter and manner, fall 
far behind the first. The second, espe- 
cially, to which we now proceed, and 
which formed the subject of the read- 
ings before the masters and chief scho- 
lars of the university, is the least philo- 
sophical, and, save for its use in illus- 
trating the foibles of learning, the least 
valuable of the three. It is conver- 
sant, ** de Mirabilibus,” of the Marvels 
of Ireland. Some allowance must be 
made for the natural tendency to look 
for wonders in undiscovered regions. 
As the knowledge of geography had 
extended, the Arimaspi ceased to 
people Scythia, and transported them- 
selves to inaccessible regions nearer 
the rising sun. Aldrovandus, even, four 
centuries later than Girald, found a 
habitat for the flying dragons which had 
disappeared from Jutland, in their old 
location on the borders of Abyssinia. 
Their bones, and those of the pigmies 
of Herodotus, were to be found there, 
in certain valleys. Sir John Mande- 
ville would have passed for but a 
worthless traveller, if he had come 
home without tidings of the Kunoce- 
phali: he had not seen men with dog’s 
heads, himself; but in lands beyond 
those he had visited, they were to be 
found as surely as Aldrovandus’s dra- 
gons. Whatever had been written in 
Herodotus, in Strabo, in Pliny, or 
Solinus, it was thought ought to be 
made good by observation. Hence, 
the better-read a scholar might be, the 
more he looked for travellers’ tales of 
the prodigious kind, from those who 
had penetrated into the borders of 
terra incognita. The simplicity of a 
scientific enumeration of birds, beasts, 
and fishes, with an essay on the soil, 
climate, and extent of the island, may, 
not improbably, have appeared to 
Girald less likely to please, as well as 
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of less absolute value, than the curio- 
sity and novelty of the catalogue of 
prodigies which he has amassed in his 
second Distinction. Where he could 
have picked up so strange an assort- 
ment of fables has long been matter of 
wonder to historical students. The 
recent publication, however, of the 
“Trish Nennius,”* by our Archelo- 
gical Society, has thrown aclear light 
on the origin of most of Girald’s mar- 
vels. Girald’s uncle, MauriceFitzgerald, 
had acquired, early in the conquest, 
among other possessions, the castle of 
Glendaloch. It is probable that Girald 
spent a part of his time there, or in 
the neighbourhood, during his first 
visit. We make this remark from the 
particularity with which he has pre- 
served the legend of St. Kevin, of his 
crows, his blackbird, and his apple- 
bearing willow-trees. We can well un- 
derstand how much impressed with the 
novelty and solemnity of everything 
around him he would have been, if he 
visited the city of the two lakes,inhabited 
as it then was by a class of scholars 
preserving so much of the old-world 
history both of Britain and Ireland. 
In fact, from fragments of the now 
lost “ Book of Glendaloch,” preserved 
in other depositories, and now, for the 
first time, published in this edition of 
the “Irish Nennius,” there is no 
doubt that the ** Book of Glendaloch,” 
or a translation of it, was Girald’s chief 
source of information. The “ Irish 
Nennius” is a work of too high mark 
in the solid literature of our period, to 
be dealt with, in any way befitting its 
great importance, in a cursory notice 
such as we could only offer it here. 
It is the joint work of the four most 
eminent scholars in the several depart- 
ments they have undertaken, whom it 
would be possible to select out of the 
present seats of British learning. Dr. 
Todd is the editor and general anno- 
tator ; Algernon Herbert, the author 
of “ Nimrod,” the man most versed in 
mystical archeology of any now living, 
writes the preface, and contributes 
special and additional notes ; John 
O'Donovan and Eugene Curry answer 


* The Irish Version of the “ Historia Britonum” of Nennius, edited, with a 
Translation and Notes, by the Rev. James Henthorn Todd, D.D., M.R.LA., 


F.T.C.D., &e. 


The Introduction and Additional Notes by the Hon. Algernon 


Herbert. Dublin, printed for the Irish Archeological Society, 1848. 
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for the Celtic topographical and phi- 
lological illustrations. It is a publi- 
cation which revives the era of Camden. 
As we have said, a fragment of the 
lost “* Book of Glendaloch” forms part 
of the appendix. The impression it 
gives of the intellectual state of those 
by whom it was compiled is excessively 
humble. However, it was the vice or 
the fashion of the day to compile these 
follies: under some of them, too, was 
hidden a meaning not quite worthless. 
* The tract,” says Dr. Todd, ‘is not 
without interest, as a curious collection 
of ancient fables and traditions, not 
very unlike the celebrated Otia Impe- 
riahia of Gervase of Tilbury, and com- 
piled probably about the same period. 
It proves incidentally that the stories 
of Irish wonders told by Giraldus Cam- 
brensis, for which Lynch has so se- 
verely, and, as now appears, so unjustly 
censured him, were not his own inven- 
tions, but copied, with some embel- 
lishments of his own, from the genuine 
traditions of the Irish people.” 

We subjoin some of these * Won- 
ders of Eri” from the “ Book of 
Glendaloch,” with their transcripts 
from the Second Distinction of Gi- 
raldus :— 


“ Inis-gluair in Irrus Domhnann: this 
is its property, that the corpses that 
are carried to it do not rot at all, but 
their nails and hair grow, and every 
one in it recognises his father and 
grandfather for a long period after their 
death. Neither does the meat unsalted 
rot in it.”—Jrish Nennius, p. 193. 


Thus touched and edited by Gi- 
rald :— 


“There is a certain island situate in 
the west of Connaught, called Aren, 
said to have been consecrated by St. 
Brendan. In this island (dead) men’s 
bodies are neither buried, nor do they 
rot; but, laid out and exposed in the 
open air, they remain uncorrupted. 

ere men behold, and recognise with 
wonder, their grandfathers, their great- 

randfathers, their great-great-grand- 
athers, and the whole series of their 
progenitors !”—Top. Hib. Dist. ii. ec. 6. 


The additions do not improve the ori- 
ginal. Inish-Glory is at present little 
known. On examination, its soil might 
befound to possess the same qualities as 
the soil in the vaults of the cathedral 
of Palermo, or in those of St. Mi- 
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chan's, in our own city. ‘It is at 
present uninhabited,” says Dr. Todd ; 
“but it contains the ruins of some 
very ancient dwellings; and leeks and 
other garden herbs, introduced by the 
monks of St. Brendan, are found 
growing wild in several places on the 
island.” 


** The well of Gabhail-Liuin, in Ori- 
ghallia (Galloon, in Monaghan) : its 
property is, that (human) hair upon 
which it is poured will become imme- 
diately grey.”"—Jr. Nen., p. 195. 


The story does not lose anything of 
its marvellousness in Girald’s hands: 


‘““There is a well in Munster, with 
the water whereof, if any one be touch- 
ed, he directly grows grey. I have seen 
a man, part of whose beard having been 
bathed in the water of that well, had 
grown grizzled, the rest remaining of its 
natural colour, tawny. There is a well 
in Ulster of quite a different nature: if 
any one be bathed in it, he never grows 
grey at all; and men and women wish- 
ing to keep their hair from turning grey 
frequent it.”—Dist. ii. ¢. 7. 


The Book of Glendaloch abounds 
in wondrous wells. We select another 
example :— 


* The well of Sliabh Bladhma (Slieve 
Bloom): its property is, if any one 
gazes on it, or touches it, its sky will 
not cease to pour down rain until mass 
and sacrifice are made at it.”—ZJr. 


Nen., p. 197. 


On this hint Girald speaks as fol- 


lows :— 


‘‘ There is a well in Munster, which, 
if it be touched, or even looked upon, 
by any man, forthwith a torrent of rain 
inundates the whole province, and will 
not cease until a priest, specially de- 
puted thereto, and who must, moreover, 
be a virgin from his infancy, both in act 
and thought, by the celebration of mass 
in a chapel which is erected for that 
purpose nigh at hand, and by the 
sprinkling of holy water, and of the 
milk of a cow of one colour (a barba- 
rian and senseless rite), shall have ap- 
peased the well.”—7op. Dict., c. 7. 


It is highly amusing to note the pains 
of Archdeacon Lynch, and indeed of 
his learned editor, to disparage this 
story of Girald’s. Lynch is much 
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incensed at the archdeacon’s omitting 
to mention the virtues of any of the 
really holy wells of Leinster, such as 
the wells of St. John (at Dunsany) ; 
or of St. Brigid, described by Bishop 
Rothe ; or that of St. Moling, on the 
Barrow, celebrated by Friar Clynn, 
to which, in a.p. 1348, “bishops, 
prelates, ecclesiastics, religious, nobles, 
and others, of both sexes, old and 
young, from all parts of lreland, to 
the number of several thousands, re- 
sorted to perform their stations and 
wadings,” with great spiritual and 
bodily benefit, instead of telling these 
travellers’ tales of ‘profane foun- 
tains,” in obscure and distant situa- 
tions. As for the story of the beard, 
*twas a trick put upon our philosopher 
by some rustic wit; for how could 
any man be so devoid of common sense 
as so to expose himself to everybody's 
laughter, with a piebald, party-colour- 
ed beard, when he might have made it 
all grey alike by the one washing? 
But the alleged practices for quelling 
the angry well of Slieve Bloom ex- 
cite a more serious vein of argu- 
ment :— 


‘* His account of the wells is followed 
by a very silly story, without the least 
semblance of truth. Why should such 
virginal purity be required in the priest 
who said mass? ‘The mass of a priest 
who is ordained after the death of his 
lawful wife, works the same effects, ex 
opere operato (as theologians say), as 
the mass of the purest virgin that ever 
lived. The tempests excited in the 
surrounding district, when any one 
touched or looked at the well, must be 
attributed to witchcraft, and not to a 
miracle; for Martin Delrio proves, by 
the clearest arguments, that human 
touch or look has no such potent influ- 
ence. Iam not at all surprised that 
mass was celebrated, and holy water 
sprinkled, to appease the tempests ; 
amulets and lawful cataplasms are often 
used against the spells of witthcraft. 
But why sprinkle the milk—the milk, 
too, not of any cow, but of one without 
a single speck, and all of one colour? 
Such petty observances savour of su- 
perstition ; and what connexion can 
there be between superstition and the 
most holy sacrifice of the mass ?, ‘ For 
what participation hath justice with in- 
justice? or what fellowship hath light 
with darkness? and what concord hath 
Christ with Belial ?? Witches, I know, 
are accustomed to introduce prayers 
and holy things, that their incantations, 
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like poison, may work more secretly. 
But the ruin brought down by witch- 
craft should not have been opposed by 
witchcraft. . Martin Delrio proves, by 
the soundest arguments, and the au- 
thority of the most unexceptionable 
theologians, that evil spells cannot be 
used against evil spells, because evil 
ought not to be done that good may 
follow. Girald’s object, I am sure, in 
detailing this fabrication, was to make 
the world believe the Irish church au- 
thorised public superstitions, and to 
brand with infamy the discipline of her 
clergy.”—Cambr. Evers. Engl. Transi., 
p. 135. 


Mr. Kelly, not having the extract 
from the Book of Glendaloch be- 
fore him, repels Girald’s imputations 
with equal earnestness—* There is no 
authority, written or traditional, for 
Giraldus’s account of the mass cele- 
brated at the angry well, or of the 
barbarous ceremonies related by him ;” 
and retorts, somewhat circuitously, by a 
description of the trial by ordeal, as prac- 
tised in England down to the reign of 
Henry ITI. Mr. Kelly givesus, however, 
some curious references to the uses of 
wells, or fountains, in connexion with 
ancient basilicas, in the porches of 
which he states them to have been 
often erected, instancing that a well 
similarly circumstanced exists at St. 
Doulogh’s; and cites * Adamnan de 
locis Sanctis,” lib. xi., cap. iii, 18, 19, 
for holy wells in Palestine. Doctor 
Todd, in a matter-of-fact manner, re- 
marks—* The irritable well here men- 
tioned is the source of the river 
Bearva, now the Barrow, in the ba- 
rony of Hy-Regan, now Tinnehinch, in 
the north-west of the Queen’s County. 
It floods the lower country for miles 
in the rainy season—a circumstance 
which probably gave rise to the legend 
in the text.”—Jr. Nen, p. 196. 
And Mr. O'Donovan, on the subject 
of the Irish wells, and the popular be- 
liefs connected with them, generally, 
observes—* To this day the Irish re- 
tain the notion, that if a pure spring 
well, whether consecrated or not, be 
defiled by throwing any filth into it, or 
by washing soiled clothes in it, it will 
either dry up, or migrate to some 
other locality ; and many examples of 
such migrations are pointed out in 
every county in Ireland.” —Jbid. 

Of the other marvellous wells enu- 


merated in the Book of Glenda. 
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loch, and described, with like im- 
provements and additions, by Girald, 
it is unnecessary to say more. The 
phenomena of some are natural; of 
others, factitious ; of the rest, merely 
fabulous, like those we have cited. 
Girald, however, does not limit him- 
self to the wells of Ireland, but 
matches the marvels of the Book of 
Glendaloch” with like examples of 
wells of singular qualities in Britain, 
in Norway, in France, in Hungary, 
and Sicily, 
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But of all the stories told of mar- 
vellous wells by the Irish writers, 
there is none which so picturesquely 
unites historical evidences and legen- 
dary romance, as that which Girald 
relates of the fountain whose overflow 
caused the formation of Loch Neagh. 
He has told his story with a studious 
elegance of diction, and with rhythmical 
cadences, to which ordinary prose 
translations would hardly do justice. In 
making our version, we insensibly 
glide into verse :— 


** There is in Ulster a vast lake ; its length 
Thrice ten miles measures, and its breadth thrice five ; 
Whence issuing, wondrous fair, the pleasant Bann 
Rolls its clear waters to the Northern Sea. 
Here, oftener far for fish-o’erburthened nets 
And ruptured tackling grieves the fisherman 


Than for unfruitfal casts. A mighty fish 

Here late was ta’en, a native of the lake, 

In shape a salmon, but in size so huge, 

As men uplifting failed to lift entire, 

Till, cut in pieces portable, ‘twas borne 
Throughout the province. Now a legend thus 
Tells of the fishy, clear lake’s origin. 

Where now the lake, once dwelt a race of men 
For crimes unutterable, infamous, 

Beyond all others of their bestial race ; 

*Mongst whom, of old, this dread prediction ran— 
That should a certain well, by barbarous rites 
There worshipped (on which well there was a lid,. 
And on the lid a seal), perchance be left 

Unsealed, the waters of that well would rise, 

And drown the land, and those that dwelt therein. 


Now so it was, a mother with her babe 

Came to draw water at the lidded well ; 

Her pitcher filled, she, sudden, from behind, 
Where she had laid him, heard her infant's ery ; 
And turning, with her eager mother’s heart, 
To soothe her baby, left the well unsealed ; 
Then proved ‘the people’s voice, the voice of God’— 
For when the hapless mother turned again, 

She met the flood—the unsealed fountain’s flood 
*Whelmed mother, infant, people: in one hour 
The spreading inundation grew a lake, 

Wide, deep, unmoved, above the sinful dead. 


“ The truth whereof this argument may vouch, 
That there the fisherman, when eves are still, 
Will show the stranger whom he ferries o’er, 
Beneath the waves, the slender, old church towers, 
Built in that country fashion, tall and round.” 


The reader of Wilde’s sprightly and 
erudite ** Beauties of the Boyne” will 
be reminded of the story of Queen 
Bovinda, and her lapdog Dabella. 
There is no more general form of the 
diluvian tradition. The learned Faber 
has collected a number of such stories 
from the mythology of all parts of the 
world. ‘The story of Loch Neagh 


seems a compound of the general di- 
luvian tradition, and of that of the 
cities.of the plain. It is one of the 
accusations against the ancient Irish, 
which has cost the greatest waste of 
recriminatory learning. Lynch no- 
tices justly, that in this and similar 
charges, Girald speaks only from 
hearsay and tradition. He then ad- 
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duces abundant parallel enormities 
from all the Europeanannals. Those 
who have a fancy for reading of mon- 
strous births, arguing monstrous 
passions, may indulge their taste, li- 
terally ad, nauseam, between Girald's 
collection of Irish marvels of that 
kind, and Lynch’s parallel cases. The 
FitzMaurices—we suppose they were 
his informants—had told Girald that 
a monster, half man half bull, from 
the mountains of Glendaloch, used to 
frequent Maurice Fitzgerald’s house at 
Wicklow, and when they fed him, 
would take his food in the cleft of his 
hoof, and bellow like an ox, having no 
human articulation, either of the voice 
or the extremities. He records this 
and half-a-dozen tales of the same 
sort with infinite gusto. They appear 
to have gratified some peculiar pruri- 
ency of his mind; for he is equally 
open to such tales in Ireland, in France, 
and in his own country. Among 
his Cambrian marvels in natural 
history, we may instance that of Sir 
Gilbert Hagernell, seized with the 
pains of labour at Brecknock, and 
brought to bed of acalf. It is evident 
whoever told him these stories, whether 
in Ireland or in Wales, amused them- 
selves with the credulous philoso- 
pher. But we are unwilling to dwell 
on subjects so displeasing as those he 
has collected in the twentieth and suc- 
ceeding four chapters of this part of 
his topography. The middle-age natu- 
ralists were eager for prodigies ; and 
there is no country of the west of Eu- 
rope in which tales exciting equal or 
greater abhorrence could not easily be 
collected. Delrio (lib.2, quest.xiv., xv.) 
has brought together an abundance of 
similar stories, from Saxo’s royal Scan- 
dinavian family, descended from a vir- 
gin and a bear, to Polydore Virgil's 
account of the punishment of the peo- 
ple of Stroud, for cutting off the tail 
of St. Thomas-a-Becket’s horse, who 
all since then, “ nati sunt instar bru- 
torum animalium, caudati.” Even in 
Girald’s time shocking bestialities were 
practised in Paris. Of one instance he 
speaks asif he had himself been, if not an 
eye-witness, yet positively informed ; a 
degree of testimony which is not ap- 
proached in any of his statements re- 
specting the enormities of the Irish. 
It is further observable, that the mi- 
rabilia of the Book of Glendaloch in- 
clude nothing of this revolting kind. 


And we may remark, that his sermon 
at Christ’s Church makes no allusion to 
any charge beyond the two main of- 
fences of marriages within the Roman 
canonical degrees, and non-payment of 
tithes. Butthe object with which hehas 
here raked together whatever was most 
calculated to bring the Irish into the 
abhorrence of Christendom, needs no 
further explanation. We stray, how- 
ever, from what, at present, demands 
our attention—the legend of Loch 
Neagh, and the singular uses that have 
been made of it in the round-tower con- 
troversy. Thestory was at first suppos- 
ed to refer to Loch Erne. “ Now,” says 
Lynch, “ since Loch Erne, as we find 
by our annals, burst forth from the 
earth in annu mundi 2930, in the reign 
of Fiach Lavoinn, just after that mo- 
narch had conquered the Erni, a race 
of Firvolgs, who then inhabited that 
tract, it follows that this story of Chris- 
tian church belfries submerged under 
its waters is wholly untenable: for,” 
says he, although referring the 
building of the towers to the Danes in 
the first instance, “ that they are bel- 
fries appears from their name; for 
clochteach is the same as the house of 
the bell; and you will always find 
them attached to cathedrals, or in the 
cemeteries of abbatial churches.” 
An amusing inversion of Lynch’s ar- 
gument was relied on in the late aca- 
demic controversy by Mr. Dalton. 
Loch Neagh has also the date of its 
eruption in the annals ; of course long 
anterior to Christianity. ‘ Now,’ 
says Mr, Dalton, “if these were Chris- 
tian church-towers, how can they be 
supposed to have been submerged un- 
der a lake that burst forth before 
Christianity was known ?” 

Some Bickerstaff of the day, just 
before the appearance of Petrie’s work, 
discussed this passage with much mock 
gravity. Writing under the name of 
John Flanagan, schoolmaster, Kil- 
kenny, he informs the learned that the 
whole error and confusion in which 
the round-tower controversy had been 
involved, arose simply from a mis- 
taken translation of this passage :— 


* Cambrensis Giraldus,” says Flana- 
gan, whose absurdities are made more 
laughable by a rustic pedantry, “ was 
an author of good note, who lived at the 
time of the acquisition of this realm b 
the English crown—that is, a.v. 1169, 
according to Ussher. His words, writ- 
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ing of Ireland, are these, ‘ turres eccle- 
siasticas que more patrio arcte sunt atque 
rotunda,’ which words, being misunder- 
stood by later writers, have bred won- 
derful discussions, which, as I shall pre- 
sently show, being founded wholly in 
error, all their conclusions must conse- 
quently be vain and illusory. For the 
word turris (giving in the plural ‘tur- 
res’), as I have it in MS. in a rare copy 
of a very old dictionary (in margine),* 
has two significations, and means both 
a tower, or lofty edifice, and also a tour, 
or circuit, by way of journey, as we say, 
‘to go on a tour to the Lakes of Killar- 
ney,’ ‘to Woodstock,’ and so forth ; and 
both, as they are much of a like pro- 
nunciation, so (as I am informed by a 
learned member of the Royal Irish Aca- 
demy) they are both from one root in 
the Phanician. Whence it appears, that 
what Giraldus meant was the bishop’s 
tour or circuit of his diocese, which 
latterly (Euphonie causd, and for short- 
ness-sake) is more commonly called a 
visitation. And because the Irish dio- 
ceses were small in point of value, com- 

ared with those rich episcopal seats of 

ngland (de quo Consule Dugdale, and 
the learned Valor Beneficiorum), and, as 
we may say, narrow in their revenues, 
he calls them ‘arctz;’ for arctus, as 
you shall find in Vossius, hath that 
meaning. And then he says, the re- 
venues of these Irish sees were not only 
pinched and small, but the éours, cir- 
cuits, ambits, or visitations thereof, 
were ‘rotundz,’ which last word (for 
all so simple as it looks) has, I may say, 
been the chief means of causing the 
whole combustion: for our modern 
literati having no sufficient knowledge 
of the medieval Latin spoken by Giral- 
dus (who was well stricken in years at 
the time when he wrote), take it to 
mean simply ‘round,’ or of a circular 
form; whereas it properly means some- 
thing more—namely, ‘ round-about, or, 
as we would more elegantly phrase it, 
circuitous; as I have it in a gloss on 
Ainsworth, which I presume the learned 
will not dispute. And so we have, for 
the whole passage, this meaning :— 
‘ Their church visitations are circuitous 
and unprofitable—more patrio—like every 
thing else in that country ;’ instead of 
the ridiculous nonsense of the transla- 
tors :—‘ Their church-steeples are built 
after the fashion of that country, of nar- 
row proportions and a round form!’ as 
if it was anything to Giraldus, who was 
Bishop of St. Asaph’s,in Wales, how the 
church-steeples were built in Ireland! 
where, as a bishop, his consideration 
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must first have been turned to the sta- 
tistical and fiscal state of the sees, the 
tithes, issues, and profits thereof, and 
the probable cost to the bishop of going 
his diocesan visitations. It would, in- 
deed, be a left-handed compliment to the 
capacity of so great a divine,and one so 
well versed in ecclesiastical discipline as 
Giraldus (of whom our learned Stani- 
hurstus speaks so panegyrically), to ima- 
gine that he would overlook a thing of 
that vast moment, to give his attention 
to so futile a matter, as the shape of the 
steeples of a few country churches 
among the Irish bogs. And I would 
thank those learned doctors of the aca- 
demy to point me out the passage where 
this prime ingredient in an episcopal and 
topographical treatise is to be found in 
Giraldus, if not here. Indeed I need not 
dwell longer on this part of my subject, 
which is self-evident.” 


The Kilkenny philomath, having 
thus disposed of Girald, proceeds to 
solve the difficulty about the towers, in 
a manner as bold as it must be admit- 
ted to be original :— 


‘¢ There are no round towers in Ire- 
land. I have lived, man and boy, for 
five and fifty years in Ireland, and never 
saw such a thing in my life. The 
supposed round towers, concerning 
which these numeroug tomes have been 
written, are wholly imaginary. This is 
a simple point; yet for all so simple as 
it appears, it has cost me many years 
of study to arrive at it; and I now lay 
the results with some confidence before 
a discerning public.” 


His demonstration of the non-exis- 
tence of the towers is drawn, from the 
evident impossibility of men, in their 
senses(but indeed here his major proper- 
ties is somewhat large), conceiving such 
different and irreconcilable opinions 
about the same objects :— 


*** As suppose,’ he says, ‘ the different 
writers about Egypt had each told us a 
different story of the great pyramid ; 
one alleging it to be a circus or amphi- 
theatre for equestrian entertainments ; 
another stating that it was one of those 
perfect cubes with which the gods 
formerly played at dice, as I read in an 
ancient MS. penes me ; a third, that 
it was a Nilometer; a fourth, that it 
was nothing but ‘an overgrown mile- 
stone,’ as that mighty monarch, King 
George the Fourth, in a moment of 
jocoseness, denominated the Wellington 


* A certain “ marginal gloss” was then making some noise in the learned world. 
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Testimonial in the Phenix Park at 
Dublin ; and a fifth, perhaps, that it 
was an Egyptian oven for hatching 
crocodiles; I say, if we heard repre- 
sentations so impossible of reconcile- 
ment, inter sese, concerning the Egyptian 
pyramid, we would at once conclude, 
that the report of its existence was a 
fiction, and that these writers were only 
reasoning on speculation, or guessing at 
what the pyramids of Herodotus in 
former ages might have been.’ ” 


His argument completed, he ad. 
dresses himself to dispose of some 
impertinent matter-of-fact objections, 
which he deals with in a very exem- 
plary manner :— 


‘** But, methinks I hear one of your 
paltry tribe of critics (who are ever 
ready to take hold of any, the most 
trivial circumstance, to thwart an honest 
inquirer in his researches after truth) 
allege, as indeed I have myself heard 
some, who ought to have had more res- 
pect for the historic music, alleging that, 
in point of fact, there are round towers 
at several different places in lLreland, 
which they say they have seen, and pre- 
tend to have taken the very dimensions 
of with their astrolabes and tape lines ! 
There certainly is no assertion too pre- 
posterous for those, who, having been 
early imbued with the prejudices of an 
illiberal education, will stick at nothing 
to prop up the tottering theories of old 
exploded barbarism and folly; but, 
fortunately we live in an age of inquiry, 
when evidence can be sifted, and its 
true value appreciated ; and when learn- 
ed doctors, even though they should be 
academicians, will not be allowed to 
run away with the fact, without putting 
forward some intelligible grounds for 
our believing their cool assertions. It 
will not do, now-a-days, for gentlemen 
to produce an old rusty dripping-pan, 
and say, ‘lo, the parma of a Roman 
legionary !’ no ; the cook would be called 
for with her rubber and freestone, and 
oo of pretended antiquity would 
be dissipated on the instant.” 


It is true, he admits, there is the 
stalk of an ancient chimney of a Phe- 
nician smelting furnace at St. Canice’s, 
in Kilkenny, but as for the alleged 
round tower at Clondalkin, “I can 
declare positively (for I made it tny 
business to go by Mr. Purcell’s day 
mail-coach, for that express purpose) 
that there are not the slightest traces 
of such an object there, or there- 
abouts, or, indeed, anywhere else, ex- 


cept where they properly ought to be, 
at Blarney, as abovementioned ; and 
I hope the candid reader will allow, 
that | made my observations in the 
right direction, having taken my seat 
on that side of the coach, and kept my 
attention fixed on the objects on that 
side, the entire length of the journey.” 

Our Bickerstaff was not long without 
a reply from Partridge. Next week 
appeared * An Answer to Mr, Flana- 
gan’s extravagant assertions respecting 
the round towers of Ireland, &c. &e. 
By Matthew Delany, surgeon-apothe- 
cary,” professing to print his essay at 
Carlow. The surgeon is made to tra- 
vesty the affectation uf treating these 
subjects scientifically, as the school- 
master had exhibited the absurdity of 
the pedantic method. He ascertains all 
the dimensions of the Clondalkin 
tower by observation ; tests its objec- 
tive existence by all his five senses, 
“getting,” among the other evidences 
of its actuality, “in the interior of the 
tower, at the bottom—if my sceptic 
think this of any consequence—a very 
foul smell ;” and, finally, to make all 
sure, analyses a portion of it. He 
finds several small fractions of various 
chemical ingredients, and a residuum 
of 99°17 parts of the 100, “ consisting 
chiefly of broken bits of limestone and 
mortar.” But if we pursued the Flana- 
gan-Delany controversy to its termina- 
tion, we should never find our way back 
to our topographer, whose “ turres 
ecclesiasticew,” have led us into this 
digression. 

The next marvel mentioned in the 
Book of Glendaloch, is that sin- 
gular one of the werwolves of Os- 
sory. ‘“ The descendants of the wolf 
are in Ossory. They have a wonder- 
ful property: they transform them- 
selves into wolves, and go forth in 
the form of wolves; and if they ha 
pen to be killed with flesh in their 
mouths, it is in the same condition that 
the bodies out of which they have come 
will be found; and they command 
their families not to remove their bo- 
dies, because if they were moved, they 
could never come into them again.” — 
Ir. Nen. p. 205. Or, as given more 
at large in another copy :— There 
are certain people in Eri, viz., the 
race of Laighaire Failaidh, in Ossory. 
They pass into the form of wolves 
whenever they please, and kill cattle 
according to the custom of wolves, and 
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they quit their own bodies ; and when 
they go forth in their wolf-forms, they 
charge their friends not to remove 
their bodies ; and if they are wounded 
while abroad, the same wounds will 
be on their bodies in their houses ; 
and the raw flesh devoured while 
abroad will be in their teeth.”—Jbid. 
How the belief inthis kind of monstrous 
transformation came to be so wide- 
ly spread, and so generally believed, as 
it has been since the time of Herodo- 
tus, it is hard to conceive, without 
yielding, at least, as much credence to 
it as we now usually do to the imagined 
transformations and cataleptic fan- 
tasies of witches. Mr. Herbert refers 
us for the legends connected with this 
strange and widely-diffused class of, 
as he conceives, demoniacs or melan- 
cholics, to the authorities below.* It 
may suffice here to cite what is said of 
them by the earliest writer who has 
noticed their existence. Speaking 
of the Neuri, a race of Scythians, 
and neighbours of the Agathyrsi (from 
whom the tale or the demoniacism 


itself may have been communicated to 
the Irish, since they refer their Scythian 
descent to the Agathyrsi), Herodotus 
says—“ There are those who assert 
that they are wizards ; and that the 
Scythians and Greco-Scythians allege 


that they once a-year turn themselves 
into wolves, and again retutn into 
their proper form; which they who 
told the tale to me could not persuade 
me to, albeit they asseverate that the 
fact is so, and will swear to it.”— 
(Melp.) The curious reader may con- 
sult the other authorities referred to 
by Mr. Herbert, who, on any matter 
of the mystical or supernatural kind, is 
unquestionably the richest in reference 
and authority of any writer since the 
time of Burton. The story, so re- 
volting in the Irish account, is made 
into a pretty romance, with a religious 


application in its transmission through 
the hands of Girald :— 


** We shall now proceed,” he says, 
“to relate some marvellous occurrences 


* Herodotus, iv. 105; Pliny, viii. 22 ; 
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of our owntime. About three years 
before the arrival of King John in Ire- 
land, it happened that a certain priest, 
travelling out of the parts of Ulster to- 
wards Meath, had to spend the night in 
a certain forest on the Meathian bor- 
der. Now, while he lay meditating by 
the fire which he had kindled beneath a 
lofty tree, with one little boy alone in 
his company, behold, a wolf approached 
them, and all at once began to speak in 
this wise—‘ Fear nothing. There is no 
need for alarm.’ . . Thenthe priest, 
adjuring the animal by Almighty God, 
and the faith of the Trinity not to do 
them any harm, and to tell them what 
kind of creature it was, that, under that 
bestial form, gave utterance to human 
language, the wolf, returning Catholic 
answers in all points, proceeded to say— 
‘ We are of a certain family of the men 
of Ossory ; whence once in every seven 
years, by the curse of a certain holy 
man, to wit, of the Abbot Natalis, two. 
of us, a man and a woman, are com- 
pelled to exile ourselves, and that not 
only from our place of habitation but 
from our human shapes. For, laying 
off the human form, they assume the 
forms of wolves. And when the seven 
years are ended, two others being se- 
lected in their places ; these, if still sur- 
viving, return to their proper country. 
And,’ said the wolf, ‘the companion of 
my exile lies not far from hence, griev- 
ously sick. And I beseech you,’ said 
he, ‘that you will administer the conso- 
lations of your office to her, for she is 
in extremis.. Whereupon the priest, af- 
frighted enough at such an adventure, 
follows the wolf, who led the way to a 
tree not far off. And there, in the hol- 
low of the tree, he sees a she-wolf, with 
all the likeness of a wild beast, but ut- 
tering the moans and groans of a human 
being. She, as soon as she saw him, 
giving him a courteous salutation, ex- 
pressed her thanks to God for vouch- 
safing her so great a consolation in such 
an extremity; and so she went through 
the whole service, up to the point where 
she should have received the commu. 
nion; and this she most earnestly and 
pressingly sought for, beseeching the 
priest that he would give her the viati- 
cum. But he, alleging that he had it 
not to give, the he-wolf, who had stood 
to one side, approached, and disclosed 


*“‘Olaus Magnus de Gent. Septentr,” xviii. 


cap. 45-7; ‘*Gervas Tilbur., Otia Imper.,” i. c. 15; ‘* Marie de France, Laie de 
Besclayeret,” i. p. 178; ‘* William and the Werwolf,” London, 1832; ** P. Lancre, 
Tableau, &c., des Mauvais Anges,” pp. 259, 309; ‘* Hakewill’s Apologie,” i. ¢. 1, 
s. 6; “ Bogtiet Discours de Sorciers,” cap. iv.; Verstegan’s ‘ Restitution,” p. 237; 
“ Life of Nathaniel Pearce,” i. pp. 287-9; ii. p. 340; to which we may add Augus- 
tin. de Civ. Dei, c. xviii., cited by Gerald as above. 
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the little book, containing the manual, 
and some consecrated hosts, which the 
priest, as is customary on journeys in 
that country, carried under his cloak, 
suspended from his neck. The wolf 
adjured him not to deny them the gift 
and bounty of God, which had been so 
providentially destined for them; and 
to dispel all scruples of the priest, using 
his paw as it were a hand, and pulling 
back the whole hide from the head of 
the she-wolf, and folding it back as far 
as her middle, behold, there appeared 
beneath the form of an aged woman. 
The priest seeing this, and moved more 
by terror than acting on reflection, at 
length administered the communion, and 
the wolf immediately pulling back the 
skin, it re-adjusted itself to the former 
appearance.” 


Omitting the discourse between the 
wolf and priest touching the invasion, 
-and the prophecy of the former that 
the English would succeed in retaining 
their supremacy so long as they did 
not conform to the Irish manners, we 
proceed to what must be regarded as 
the most singular part of the story, 
namely, Girald’s own testimony to the 
fact that the story, as above narrated, 
was believed by the cotemporary cler- 
gy of Meath, as it also plainly was by 
himself :— 


‘““Two years after,” he says, “I 
passed through Meath, where the bishop 
of that part of the country was just 
then holding a synod of the neighbour- 
ing bishops and abbots, touching this 
affair, which he had learned from the 
confession of the priest concerned in it, 
in order to determine, by their joint 
advice, what should be done in his re« 
gard. And hearing that I was passing 
through these parts, he sent to me two 
of his clergy, begging of me to be pre- 
sent, if possible, in the discussion of so 
weighty a matter, or at least that I 
should certify them of my sentiments by 
letter. Having learned the whole of the 
facts from these messengers, as I had 
also already heard them from others, 
and being unable, from urgent causes, 
to attend in person, I gave them, never- 
theless, the benefit of my advice b 
letter. And the bishop and egaed, 
taking my advice, sent the priest with 
the bishop’s letter containing the facts, 
and his own confession, sealed with the 
seals of the bishops and abbots who 
were present, to the Pope.” 


The question now appears to have 
been, whether the priest was justified 
in administering the rites of the church 
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to a creature so equivocal. Girald 
hesitates what opinion to offer ; for, on 
the one hand, it was a rational crea- 
ture, but then, on the other hand, 
who could say that a quadruped, 
prone on the earth, and not risible, was 
anything but a beast? Could any one 
say that if one slew such a creature, 
he would be guilty of manslaughter ? 
And then he observes what Augustine 
proposes touching such monsters, “ of 
whom we hear of some, in the East, 
who have the heads of dogs, others 
without heads of any kind, with their 
eyes in their shoulders,” viz., that if 
it can be predicated of them that they 
are “animals, rational, and mortal,” 
they are to be deemed men. He then 
cites Augustine’s account of the wer- 
wolves of Arcadia (de Civ. Dei, 1. xviii. 
c. 18), who, being chosen by lot, have 
to cross a lake, on the opposite side of 
which they are turned into wolves, 
and so continue for a period of nine 
years; after which probation, if during 
that time they have abstained from 
eating human flesh, they are suffered 
to recross ,the lake, and resume their 
human appearance. He also adduces 
a singular Italian tradition—showing 
how long the story of Circe continued 
in the popular memory—that the 
dairy-women there used to bewitch 
travellers by something they gave them 
in cheese, which had the effect of turn- 
ing them into beasts of burthen, and in 
that form would compel them to carry 
their loads. Nay, more, “we haye 
actually seen,” he says, “and in our 
own times, workers of the art magic, 
who would make what seemed fat 
hogs, only they were always of a red- 
dish colour, out of any stuff that 
might lie in their way, and sell them 
in the public markets. But as soon 
as they crossed any water (the forms 
of the hogs), would vanish, and the 
materials be changed back again into 
their real nature ; and keep them with 
what care you would, the factitious 
forms never lasted beyond the third 
day. Further,” he says, attesting the 
early prevalence of the belief in witch- 
craft, “this is a frequent complaint, 
and one of long standing, that certain 
old women, as well in Wales as in 
Ireland and Scotland, transform them- 
selves into the appearance of hares, in 
order, under that disguise, to steal 
their neighbour's milk, by sucking the 
dugs of their cattle.” 
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Indeed, all the diableries of the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries were rife 
in Wales at this time. The dancing 
mania of the middle ages was annually 
anticipated at the Church of St. Al- 
meda, in Brecknock. Demoniac revels, 
equal to any of those related by Glan- 
vil, were enacted by evil spirits in the 
houses of Stephen Wirret and William 
Nott, in Pembroke. They showed 
their presence by tossing about light 
articles, and cutting and making holes 
in linen, household stuffs, and clothing. 
Nay, one of these beings, half man, 
half demon, begotten by an incubus, 
served in the house of Elidor Stack- 
pole, in Pembroke, as a “ brownie,” 
sub ruffi juvenis specie, and the crea- 
ture’s name was Simon (Jtin. Camb. 
Baa @s Ms) 

The fairy mythology also was much the 
same as at present, or rather as it was 
in the last generation. Elidor, a priest 
of Swansea, when a boy of twelve 

ears, disgusted with the monotony of 
his school tasks, and fearful of the rod, 
(as many a boy has been before and 
since), ran and hid himelf under 
a hollow bank of the Tevy. Here, 
when he had been fasting for four- 
and-twenty hours, there appeared to 
him two little manikins, who said, 
** Come with us and we shall lead you 
to a place full of sports and pleasures.” 
So the little boy followed his guides 
down a path that led into the earth, 
dark at first, but afterwards opening 
on a most beautiful region, &c. &c. 
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Here was neither sun, moon, nor 
stars, but a kind of cloudy daylight. 
The king of the fairies bestowed the 
newcomer on his son as a page. The 
fairies were of a yellow colour, and 
wore their hair long on their shoulders, 
like females. They had horses of the 
size of beagles. They were great 
lovers of truth, and had no oaths. 
They ate neither fish nor flesh; but 
lived on milk and curds, corked with 
saffron. It were tedious to recount 
the adventures of Elidor; but being 
caught in an attempted theft he was 
banished to the upper hemisphere, 
when he took to learning and became 
a priest at St. David’s. Here he was 
often questioned touching fairyland by 
bishop David, Girald’s uncle; and 
gratified the bishop with the full rela- 
tion of his subterranean adventures, as 
set forth by Girald in his “ Itinerary 
of Wales” (1. 1, c. xiii.). Giraid pre- 
serves, from his uncle's relation, three 
words of the fairy language, as com- 
municated to him by the priest. Udor 
Udorum, “ give me water,” and Hal- 
gein Udorum,“ give me salt.” The 
fairy tongue, so far seems, an artless 
enough combination of Greek and 
Geelic. 

Such were the speculations which 
then exercised the genius of Ox- 
ford. The remainder of the Marvels, 
and the manners and bahits of the Irish, 
will afford us material for another 
paper. 
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Rome, Ancient and Modern. 


ROME, ANCIENT AND MODERN.* 


Tuer: is no city in the world which 
awakens in the mind so many varied 
and profound feelings as Rome. No 
thoughtful man can have even once 
traversed its streets, or made the 
circuit of its boundaries, without being 
impressed with the sense that, as if by 


some magic power, vast intervals of 


time have been compressed together, 
and brought into such proximity, that 
the mind can contemplate century after 
century, as if lying in juxta-position ; 
and the being of to-day can well be- 
lieve himself, by some process of mul- 
tiplied existence, in living converse 
with those who were coeval with the 
monuments before him—with the deni- 
zens of the Roma Quadrata of Romu- 
lus ; of the Rome of kings and consuls, 
of triumvirs and emperors, of popes 
and princes, of the pagan and the 
Christian. The illusion which thus 
affects the intellectual, is very analo- 
gous to what takes place upon the 
physical senses, by means of the skilful 
disposition of outline and colouring, 
with which the painter mimics distance 
upon the flat surface, and gives the’eye 
the power of ranging through almost. 
illimitable stretches of varied land- 
scape. Emerging in the distance from 
the hazy outline of the rude and sterile 
mountain or the trackless ocean, we are 
led by gradual and almost impercep- 
tible changes through climates more 
genial, through scenes more civilised, 
and regions more cultivated; the pri- 
mitive hut on the hill-side being 
succeeded by the strong keep or the 
lordly mansion, till at length we reach 
in the foreground the familiar scene, 
it may be of our daily haunts, in all the 
perfection of modern civilisation. 
And so it is that he who stands on 
the Palatine or the Ceelian Hill, who 
walks through the forum and thence 
passes to St. Peter’s, or to the Porta 
del Popolo, feels that his spirit has 
ranged over twenty centuries, as his 
eye on the canvas may have wan- 


dered over as many miles, linking 
in each case the remote and obscure 
with the present and the palpable. 

All this belongs to Rome, as it 
belongs to no other spot of the earth. 
Assyria and Egypt cove their past, 
their memories of a giant power and a 
wondrous civilisation; but we look 
upon Nimroud or Nineveh, upon the 
pyramid or the palace, as we do on 
the fossil megatherium or mammoth, 
the representative of a race which had 
once been, but has long ceased to be: 
but Rome is to us like the fossil man 
or the mummy ; we look upon it with 
wonder and awe, as upon one who 
lived when the earth was itself young; 
and still we feel that we are linked to 
him and his distant existence by a 
chain unbroken and indissoluble. That 
the breast of the dead throbbed with 
the same life, was animated with the 
same passions, and informed by the 
same heavenward aspirations as our 
own. 

Neither must he who would see and 
know Rome, as it should be seen and 
known, study her in the mere spirit in 
which he would range through a 
metropolis of a modern creation. In 
St. Petersburg, or New York, or 
Philadelphia, he will see noble streets 
and stately buildings, but they all 
speak of the present. Every public 
edifice proclaims its own use. The 
arsenal, the mart, the court, or ,the 
theatre, in structure or location, are 
such as our fathers and ourselves are 
wont to assign to them; he needs 
scarcely ask more than their names, 
and he at once knows the history of 
their short-lived annals. They are 
called, it may be, by the name of 
some founder who has scarce passed 
from amongst the living, or whose 
memory is as familiar as that of Peter, 
of Catharine, of Washington, or of 
Franklin. 

But Rome has her double memories, 
her two lives, distinct yet ever blend- 


* « The Vicissitudes of the Eternal City, or Ancient Rome; with Notes, Classi- 
cal and Historical.” By James Whiteside, Esq. A.M., M.R.L.A. London: Bentley, 


New Burlington-street. 1849. 
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ing—the past and the present—both 
visible and intelligible to the few who 
know how to read her legends aright ; 
one only seen by the many to whom 
her past is a mystery withdrawn from 
their eyes. 

There be many that we have met 
with who have sauntered through the 
forum and by the arches of Con- 
stantine and Titus, and have traversed 
the Campidoglio or the Araceeli, the 
while, no doubt, admiring the won- 
drous monuments around them—tem- 
ple, and arch, and column—and yet 
in happy ignorance that they had been 
treading the Via Sacra, and were close 
to the Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, 
and the Tarpeian Rock, the scene of the 
earliest treaty in the annals of Rome— 
where the founder of the infant city 
entered into a solemn league with the 
Sabine King—where, from age to age, 
kings, and consuls, and emperors, were 
wont to pass along in triumphant pro- 
cessions. 

He, then, who would see and know 
Rome—the Rome, not of to-day alone, 
but of all times since her foundation, 
Rome the eternal—must study her in 
her ‘ Vicissitudes”—must learn to 
know in every modern locality the 
site of some ancient memorial—must, 
with a spirit like to the loving pa- 
triotism of the Jews for that city 
which to them was ‘a fair place, and 
the joy of the whole earth,” with 
patient and investigating zeal, ‘go 
round about her, and tell the towers 
thereof,”—must ‘mark well her bul- 
warks, and set up her houses.” Le 
must learn, by the light of history 
and the guidance of topographers, to 
re-people her streets, to re-construct 
her forums, to re-assemble comitia 
upon the ruins of the Foro Romano, 
and, as he strays down the Corso, or 
the Strada di Babuino, re-people the 
Campus Martius—such as Strabo has 
deseribed it to us; its whole extent 
thronged with gay multitudes, spec- 
tators at the manly sports of former 
times—the horse-race and the chariot- 
race, the games of the circus, and the 
contest of the pugilist and the ath- 
lete; while to his bodily senses the 
palaces of the Corso seem to fade 
away, and the mind’s eye replaces 
them with porticos and sacred groves, 
theatres, and amphitheatres,- sump- 
tuous temples, and rich mausoleams— 
in fine, he must study her as one of 
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her own poets described an antiquary 
of his time to have done :— 


* Seeking amid the rank profaning grass, 
The scattered remnants of that fell repast, 
Which gluttonous Time, in very daintiness 
Of sated appetite, did spurn at last. 
The relies of those glorious ages past, 
When prostrate kings flung down their crowns be- 
fore 
The youthful giant's feet, and the dread blast 
Of her shrill clarions rung from shore to shore, 
As her blood-lusting eagles swooped the wide world 
o'er.” 


The visitor of Rome, however well- 
disposed to avail himself of his resi- 
dence amidst the interesting monu- 
ments with which he found himself 
surrounded, had heretofore many dif- 
ficulties to contend with, and none 
but a determined spirit had any pros- 
pect of knowing Rome as we have 
said it should be known. ‘True, there 
were guides ; animate and inanimate, 
books and men, ancient and modern. 
So far as modern Rome—we mean 
Rome since the time of Sixtus 
V.—there has been no lack of 
information sufficiently ample and 
accurate; the period which inter- 
vened between the removal of the 
seat of empire to Byzantium, by Con- 
stantine the Great, up to the occupa- 
tion of the city by the troops of 
Charles V., during the pontificate 
of Clement VII., was also tolera- 
bly accessible by means of the ordi- 
nary resources of history; and the 
landmarks of ancient edifices and 
monuments of that interval were suf- 
ficiently well known. But the long 
period which preceded the two for- 
mer—that which embraced the time 
from the foundation of the city to 
the conversion of Constantine was 
a period in regard to which the 
antiquarian found himself most at 
fault. History no doubt was, upon 
the whole, clear and authentic—more 
so, if we except the first few ages, 
indeed, than the annals of any other 
nation; but the topography was far 
from accurate, and the works which 
were most faithworthy were not 
isily available. .We know well, and 
the reader may imagine the em- 
barrassment in which one was in- 
volved who sought, while in modern 
Rome, to make himself acquainted 
with ancient sites and monuments—to 
search out. localities by the light of 
history—and then to read history with 
the advantage and interpretation to 
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be derived from the proximity of the 
scenes described. 

Mr. Whiteside, whose clever and 
agreeable work on Italy we have al- 
ready noticed, felt all that we have 
alluded to upon his visiting Rome. 
Endowed with an inquisitive mind, 


and remarkable force and energy of 


character, he was not one of those who 
would be likely to rest contented with 
ordinary information, while higher 
sources remained to beconsulted :— 


“Texamined,” he says, “‘the works 
of learned travellers and antiquarians, 
and the modern guide-books. Some 
contained partial notices of Ancient and 
Modern Rome, confusing the reader by 
the juxta-position; others described 
chiefly palaces -and pictures; others 
were diffuse on unimportant particu- 
lars. Burton and Nibby had not the 
advantage of recent discoveries, and are 
considered, in many particulars, mis- 
taken and unsatisfactory. The plan of 
the city, by Nolli, was printed in 1784. 
The book of Nardini, published some 
fifteen years later, Gibbon pronounces 
to be imperfect, and, although learned, 
immethodical ; sometimes obscure—in- 
variably diffuse. That writer delighted 
in starting needless difficulties, which 
he did not always remove. Sir John 
Hobhouse observes :— 

““¢ A hundred years have not fur- 
nished the desired plan of the city. 
Whoever should attempt a general view 
of the subject, would have to brush 
away the cobwebs of erudition, with 
which even the modern discoveries are 
partially obscured.’ 

**Hobhouse objects to the praise la- 
vished on Venuti by Forsyth, and sub- 
sequently remarks :-— 

*¢*The insufficiency of all latter 
labours, and the necessity of some new 
zuide, may be collected from the expe- 

ient at last adopted of republishing 
Nardini. What has been said of the 
embarrassment of a stranger at Rome, 
must appear more singular when it is 
recollected, that besides the casual 
efforts of natives and foreigners, there 
is an archwological society constantly at 


work upon the antiquities of the city 
and neighbourhood.’ ” 


The result of his inquiries soon 
convinced him of what, indeed, 
has been conceded by the consent 
of all who are best qualified to 
pronounce a judgment on the sub- 


ject—that the admirable work of the 


Cavaliere Luigi Canina was the best 
extant on the subject. Of the 
author of the Indicazione Topogra- 
fica di Roma Antica,” it is scarcely 
necessary to offer any recommenda- 
tory observations. He has been lon 
known to antiquarians and architects 
(under which latter designation he 
has modestly brought out the magni- 
ficent series of works with which he 
has enriched the world) of extensive 
learning, indefatigable industry, and 
a thorough love of his profession, 
which have concurred in enabling him 
to attain to the most intimate know- 
ledge of the works of antiquity ; and 
it must be considered as no mean tri- 
bute to his excellence, as well as a 
sterling proof of the ardent love for 
the monuments of their city, which 
animated the short-lived republic, 
that Canina was named as the princi- 
pal person of the Committee of Anti- 
quities. 

The advantage which Mr. White- 
side enjoyed from the  topogra- 
phy of Canina, he has now enabled 
British travellers who are not ac- 
quainted with the Italian language to 
avail themselves of, by presenting to 
them, in a very concise and convenient 
form, an excellent translation which 
he has enriched with notes and clas- 
sical references, prefixing, in a re- 
duced form, the map of Ancient 
Rome, given by Canina, and adding a 
chapter on the street architecture of 
the city—a subject not touched 1, 
the Roman topographer, as unsuitec 
to what he modestly calls una sem- 
plice indicazione topogrufica,* and con- 
cluding with a brief but masterly 


* After briefly touching upon his labours in ascertaining the exact position and 
form of the principal monuments of antiquity—** Molte furono le recerche fatte da 
me in diversi anni, onde determinare la pit esatta positione e forma degli indicati 
monumenti; e non risparmiai cure per rintracciar quale fosse la pili probabile 
dispositzione che aveano questi nella loro intera structura”—Canina thus adds 
his reasons for not treating of the streets or private edifices—* Essendo poi le 
cose, che risguardano la vera situatzione dei vici delle vie secondarie e degli 
ediffizj privati, ridotte ora a grande incertezza, ho tratasciato di descriverle per 
non diffondermi in lunghissime diseussioni, le quali avrebbero portato di dover 
referire molte cose non ben convenienti ad una semplice indicazione topografica.” 
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sketch of the progressive changes of 
Rome, from the downfall of the Wes- 
tern Empire to the present day. 

Of the work which Mr. Whiteside 
has thus enabled the English reader 
to make acquaintance, it may be de- 
sirable to say a few words. 

Devoting himself ardently to ar- 
cheological investigations, and avail- 
ing himself fully of the labors of the 
topographers who had preceded him, 
Canina compiled his work, which first 
appeared in folio in 1830; the next 

ear a second edition was published 
in octavo, and has been succeeded 
by a third edition of the same size in 
1841. 

He divides the city into fourteen 
regione or districts (similar to those 
into which it was divided in the early 
period of the empire), to which he 
assigns their appropriate names, and 
then treats of the ancient buildings 
and monuments in each, assigning to 
them their proper localities in relation 
to the modern city. For the more 
complete elucidation of his work, 
Canina prepared a large and most 
elaborate map of the ancient city. 
It is upon a reduced scale, in propor- 
tion of one to five thousand, and mea- 
sures about 44 feet by three feet. To 
correspond with the text of the book 
he has given, in addition to the an- 
cient sites, which are in strong dark 
lines, the position of the correspond- 
ing modern city traced in ‘‘tinte 
chiare,” or lighter lines; so that look- 
ing on the map we have, as it were, the 
ancient and modern Rome, the one 
lying over the other. Of this map it 
would be impossible to speak in terms 
of too high commendation. It has, 
with all who seek to attain anything 
like an accurate knowledge of the 
ancient topography of the city, en- 
tirely superseded all others at Rome; 
and many who have never heard of 
Canina’s book, are yet sure to become 
possessors of his map.* 

The topography of Canina is as 
remarkable for the amount and accu- 
racy of its information, as for the 
brief and clear manner in which it is 
conveyed. ‘The sources from which 
he has compiled his work are as ex- 
tensive as patience, and the most 
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incessant diligence, could discover ; 
ancient writings—the fragments which 
still remain of the ancient plan 
of Rome, which was cut in marble, 
and are now to be seen in the walls of 
the staircase of the Museum of the 
capitol_the drawings deposited in 
the Barberini and Vatican libraries, 
besides those of Palladio, Fontuna, 
Deogodatz, Piranesi, Valadier, and 
other distinguished antiquaries; and, 
in addition to these, he consulted the 
works of all the topographical authors 
extant, and of whom he enumerates 
no less than seventeen in the pre- 
face, and has given a catalogue of 
them in another of his works, which 
shews the extent of his research. With 
these materials, aided by his own 
great personal capacity for such an 
undertaking, Canina has produced a 
book whose merits have placed it 
above every other on the same sub- 
ject, and added to the previously high 
reputation of the author. 

It needs not to say more on the 
original of Mr. Whiteside’s transla- 
tion. It remains to consider how he 
has discharged his duty both as a 
translator and a scholiast; in the for- 
mer character he has, with the excep- 
tion of occasionally venturing on judi- 
cious condensations, contented him- 
self with faithfully giving his origi- 
nal—in the latter be has considerably 
enhanced the value of the book by 
the illustrations from classical writings, 
which, in the original, were the less 
needed, as the subjects treated of 
were more familiar to Italians, and 
required less explanatory references. 

The portion of the volume before 
us, which belongs to Mr. Whiteside, 
is a chapter on street and domestic 
architecture of the Ancient Romans, 
and the vicissitudes of Rome from the 
time of Constantine to the present. 
The former is an admirable addi- 
tion to Canina, and completes our 
notions of Ancient Rome. It is a 
brief but clearly written chapter, 
and gives, in a condensed form, most 
that is known on the subject. 

The sketch of the vicissitudes is 
ampler, and done in a manner at once 
forcible and highly graphic, commenc- 
ing with a notice of the basilicas and 


* The Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge published an excellent map 


of Ancient Rome, ~— in fourteen ‘* Rioni,” like Canina’s. 
the Roman topographer. 


as accurate as that o 


It is not, however, 
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churches. He shews that the hostile 
attacks of the Goths and Vandals had 
less effect in destroying the memorials 
of ancient splendour than is commonly 
supposed ; while a more certain cause 
of destruction than their sudden assaults 
was the supplying Charlemagne and 
Robert of Sei with the marbles of 
Rome for their palaces in Aix-la-cha- 
pelle and Naples. 


“During the tenth, eleventh, and 
twelfth centuries,” says Mr. Whiteside, 
‘“the city consisted of churches and 
monasteries, and huge unshapely towers, 
or strongholds of the nobility. A fero- 
cious aristocracy created some new 
fortresses, but generally seized on the 
noblest architectural buildings of the 
Empire, whether of ornament or utility, 
and converted them into places of 
strength or attack during their bloody 
feuds. These men had no respect for 
the living nor reverence for the dead ; 
monuments of the piety of other ages, 
tombs, and sepulchres, they desecrated 
and abused. A huge ugly tower, called 
Tor di Centi, exists still at the side of 
the Quirinal, which gives a good idea 
of the edifices erected in these ages.” 


Many of the finest remains of an- 
tiquity, nevertheless, survived till a 
late period. The principles of des- 
truction acted with vigorous and un- 
ceasing energy in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries. The incessant 
and sanguinary feuds of the nobles 
with the people, fire, inundations, and 
earthquakes, all contributed their share 
in the work; and, as Mr. Whiteside 
justly observes, ‘our surprise may 
well be excited that even so much has 
remained to us of the buildings of the 
imperial times.” Upon the return of 
the popes from Avignon, the work of 
restoration went on in the city, and 
Rome had recovered much of its splen- 
dour and wealth, when it suffered the 
siege, and the more destructive occu- 
pation of the troops of Charles V., 
in 1527. After this tempest of de- 
struction had swept over her, Pius 
IV. laboured to restore the city, calling 
to his aid the genius and skill of 
Michael Angelo. Then came the pon- 
tificate of one of the most remarkable 
men in the annals of her history, 
Sixtus V. To him Rome owes all 
her modern magnificence, and his 
memory is written everywhere through- 
out the city in the monuments of 
utility and magnificence which he con- 
structed ; but his contempt for the 


pagan relics were conspicuous in all he 
did; and while he effected the vastest 
and most beneficial improvements of 
modern Rome, it cannot be denied that 
he unsparingly injured some of the 
finest remains of antiquity. 

The last period of the history of the 
city may be said to embrace the time 
during which it was in the occupation 
of Napoleon, from 1809 to 1814, under 
the prefecture of the Count de Tour- 
non. ‘The works which were carried 
on by the prefét were extensive and, 
upon the whole, judicious, and the 
recollection of the consequences to the 
monuments of the city, and to the 
interests of the fine arts throughout 
the world, during the time of the 
former French republic, stand in sad 
contrast with the doings of the repub- 
licans of this day, under the protecting 
shells which the Gallic Brennus flung 
into her churches from the Janiculum. 

But another and a melancholy chap- 
ter on the vicissitudes of Rome, 
remains yet to be written by the pen 
of the historian, The chapter, which 
will commence with the accession of 
Pio Nono to the pontifical chair, carry- 
ing us through the progress of those 
reforms which he at first seemed to 
lead, but soon resisted—the struggle of 
the Roman people for a rational 
liberty—the intervention of the French 
republic in a way that has excited the 
amazement and reprobation of every 
honest mind, an intervention not to be 
justified by any political relations 
between the two countries, nor yet 
required upon the wider principles of 
general European policy—and in ad- 
dition, in utter repudiation of the ver 
agg in the assertion of whic 

‘rance expelled her own monarch, 
deluged her metropolis in blood, deci- 
mated her National Guard, slew the 
Archbishop of Paris, defiled her 
ancient palaces with blood-reeking 
drunkards, and established her repub- 
lie with hymns of triumph and trees of 
liberty—and, in fine, the issue of that 
struggle, disastrous to the fate of 
Italian liberty, for the present, at 
least; not dishonoring to the van- 
quished, degrading to the victors, who, 
with 35,000 trained soldiers, well pro- 
vided with munitions and artillery, 
and the best engineers in Europe, were 
not able to crush the handful of en- 
thusiastic spirits opposed to them in 
less than two months—that chapter, 
we say, is still to be written. Materials 
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toa great extent exist for the purpose 
in the official publications in Rome, 
and in the correspondence respecting 
the affairs of Italy presented to both 
houses of Parliament, by order of her 
Majesty, in July last. It must be 
written in a fair andi ingenuous spirit ; 
not by those who are prepared to sup- 
port Austria in all her views, not by 
those who maintain priestly domination 
in all things, and would govern Italy, 
as Ireland, by priests and for priests. 
From these documents enough can 
be collected—let prejudice mistake, 
and sophistry misrepresent them as 
they will—to prove that the Roman 
revolution was not without justifi- 
cation ; that it was not the offspring 
of ** base and abject routs commenced 
by boys and beggars,” nor of “ the 
idle and dissolute youth of the city ;” 
but that it had its origin in a long- 
growing desire for reform, for freedom 
from ecclesiastical domination in tem- 
poral affairs, and in a hatred and fear 
of Austrian interference. 

We refer, with pleasure, to the ob- 
servations of Mr. Whiteside, in the 
third edition of his work on Italy, 
which has recently appeared, as cor- 
roborating our assertions. The re- 
marks to which we allude will be found 
throughout the last chapter, 

And yet the writer in the Quarterly 
Review for September last asserts that 
«‘ the election of deputies was a farce ; 
in fact, that the whole of these ‘pro- 
ceedings were conducted by an au- 


dacious minority against the will of 


the people. It is lamentable to con- 
template Rome as she now is. Her 
walls shattered ; her houses battered 
down in one of the most venerable 
quarters of the ancient city; precious 
monuments of art broken and pros- 
trated by an agent of destruction 
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which civilisation had not furnished to 
Brennus, to Alaric, or Geneseric ; one 
of her beautiful parks dismantled ; ‘sna, 
worse than all this, her moral and social 
condition deranged; the republican 
government suppressed, but the affee- 
tions of the people still clinging to it ; 
her Pope re-proclaimed again in his 
temporal sovereignity, yet “not daring 
to leave his refuge at Portici; the 
French occupying position which 
insures them the respect of no party ; 
the jealousy or the hatred of all, feel- 
ing they have gone too far, yet not 
knowing how to retreat; the Presi- 
dent, in a semi-official Dillet-doux to 
a friend, vapours about ‘ Amnestie 
générale, secularisation de 1'adminis- 
tration, et gouvernment liberal,” as 
being the grand object of French in- 
tervention, when all the world knows 
that the natural, as it has been the 
inevitable result, of that intervention 
was to defeat those very objects by 
crushing those who were promoting 
them. The cardinals counterplotting 
their protectors ; all parties insecure, 
some fimid, some expectant of change ; 
a few spirits still hopeful amid the 
gloom that has spread around them. 
Tt is impossible things can remain as 
they are in Rome. The adjustment 
of her position is a question of Euro- 
pean policy, nay more, of human 
liberty. As it is to Austria and 
France the other nations seem to have 
abandoned her destiny, to the former 
may well be addressed the words of a 
writer in one of our English journals: 
‘‘ Austria should no longer trifle with 
a situation which is hourly growing 
worse; and she must select between the 
downfall of the papacy, a continued 
military French oceupation, or a con- 
joint action with the government of 
the republic.” 
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What's in the Wind ? 


WHAT'S IN 


NE 


Tue clock ticking at my room-door 
gave the old year five minutes warn- 
ing. The fire which had mined itself 
into a red glowing oven, arched with 
voleanic crust, suddenly, as if startled 
by the sound, gave way, and fell in 
with a crash ; and roused from a train 
of musings, I quitted my chair, and 
went to the window to look out on the 
year’s last midnight. It was a very 
dreary one, and made more spectral 
by a high wind that set the skeleton 
trees creaking and moaning, and went 
searching and complaining about the 
empty shores; the dark sky closed 
down upon the dark ocean—two ming- 
ling, mighty seas of gloom ; and there 
could be seen, moving in the upper 
darkness, dim bulks of black cloud 
swimming in the current of the blast, 
like great fishes in the water depths. 

There came a whirring in the clock 
—the old year’s death-rattle; and 
then his passing-bell began to toll—— 
twelve slow, solemn strokes. The last 
vibrations diminished away into no- 
thing. I said to myself, ‘‘ The night 
mourns for the death of the year.’ 

At that moment the wind blew 
against the pane with a sudden gust, 
and I spoke aloud to it—* Fellow- 
mourner, I, too, am lamenting for the 
year.” Then all at once I began to be 
aware of meaning modulations and 
syllables among the roar and the sigh- 
ing of the storm; not as though the 
language shaped itself from the con- 
fusion, but as though it sprang out 
from the midst like a spurt of thin, 
steady flame, from rolling smoke. It 
said, ‘¢ We never mourn,” 

But I answered, ‘* Oh, Wind, even 
in the summer-time I have caught a 
tone of grieving in your voice ; and 
night after night, since the near-draw- 
ing of winter, have 1 not heard you 
passing to and fro with continual 
groans, and shrieks, and sighs; join- 
ing yours to the lame tations of the 
leaves, dropping, like tears, from the 
branches, and rustling piteously in 
their struggles to keep themselves with 
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short flights but a little longer from 
their rotting grave on the ground; and 
to the song of sorrow flowing from 
full beds of river and rivulet brimmed 
with rain, the funeral cups of au- 
tumn ?” 

The wind replied, ‘It is I who 
bear you their voices. Listen better.” 

Then I heard the last of the withered 
leaves saying, ‘* We found equal plea- 
sure in our yellow- and-orange clothes 
as in our green ones; and we change 
into air and water upon the soft ground 
as cheerfully as we peeped out from 
our rocking cradles when the gentle 
spring awakened us.” 

The River said, ‘‘ I hasten from the 
mountains; I know not, I care not 
whither. I am now-a-days familiar 
enough with the bare bushes that’ in 
their proud summer richness nodded to 
me from far above; the shallow stones 
are hid, but I am raised to be play- 
mate of the rocks and the bridge- 
piers; and Ihave more smooth deeps 
to see the clouds plainly with, and the 
stars and the moon, of a still night. 
Winter is as gay as summer, and'sum- 
mer as winter.” 

And the Wind said to me, ‘ Join 
not us to thy sorrows in vain thought, 
for we reck nothing of them.” 

‘And yet,” Lreplied (unwilling 
to > put down in argument, even b 
the wind), ‘* Methinks that © still, 
though my ears have become refined, 
I have not ceased to hear in your 
rushing, and mingling with the voice 
in which you speak to me, the sound 
as of lamentations, and shrieks, and 
sobs, and gros ning, and shouting; or 
rather I recognise them more plainly 
than ever before. Art thou, then, like 
one of us, trying to conceal and to 
deny thy sorrow ?” 

The Wind made answer, ‘ Not so; 
but into me and through me wave un- 
heeded the noises of the earth; they 
float hither and thither, reflected and 
driven about, till they subside or an- 
nul one another, giving place to the 
ever-new succession.” And from this 
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I understood how it was that I had 
heard in the wind what seemed like 
tones of music, murmurings of prayer, 
sighing breaths of deep love; and (ah! 
how much more often) sobs, and keen- 
ings of grief and great misery, and 


screams, and passionate monotonies of 


ain. 

** Why do you choose,” I said, ‘oh 
Wind, to keep so much of sad sound 
floating in your tides?” 

The Wind said, “I choose it not. 
It comes and goes; ” and this answer 
made me very sorrowful when I 
thought of it. 

At that moment even, there came, 
laden with sad sound, a gust across the 
hills of the shore and the dark fields, and 
flew over the house, and through it, 
with a shriek and a long sighing; and 
I said, “Tell me more, however. 
What is that?” 

The Wind answered, ‘‘I bear that 
from a ship sailing upon the sea.” 

“Ah!” sighed I, ‘these wailings 
were in the tones of my own land; 
they rise from hearts that love their 
homes and shall never see them again. 
But the plaint of those that stay be- 
hind in starvation, and in blank strug- 
gling, and in despair ; is not that still 
more sorrowful ?” 

The Wind replied, “It is sounding 
through me day and night.” 

“Listening so often,” I resumed, 
** to the storms and the piping gales, I 
never before knew aught of their inter- 
pretation. How many strange mean- 
ings must have been blown about in 
those of the past year, had my sense 
been but acute enough to have distin- 
guished them !” 

**Sweet, and grand, and awful 
sounds,” said the Wind, **have I car- 
ried by your ear, unheeded ; or, may- 
hap, suggesting thoughts whose source 
was all unguessed. Sweeping past the 
lit cathedral windows, I have caught up 
the portion of a royal requiem, and 
over land and sea, traversed in a 
thought, breathed a faint memory of 
the solemn choir and organ into the 
musings of your solitary fireside. 

‘**T have waved your hair, and gone 
by with a gentle murmur, far-borne 
from tens of thousands of acclaiming 
voices, that hailed the dawning of a 
queen upon their land, as of ‘a fair- 
omened star. 

«On many a stormy night I have 
whirled against your rain-lashed win- 
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dow, and sent piercing through it’s 
chinks the cry from a foundered ship ; 
a cry hurried off by the fierce torrent of 
air one moment before the deadly 
breakers engulphed those who gave it 
utterance. 

*¢ And in the summer's afternoons I 
have moved the hill-side grass where 
you lay looking up and up among the 
small white clouds, with sighs and sobs 
from myriads of death-beds; many 
more than the wonted number, and 
more sudden and sad. 

‘* And in lively gales I have carried 
you the tone of a shout of liberty 
echoed from ancient temples and pa- 
laces, and elsewhere from more ancient 
forests and mountains; and then con- 
fused reverberations of battle; and 
following these ere long, a widely-mut- 
tered groan, as from the despair of na- 
tions regiven to the oppressor.” 

**Ts then,” I cried, ‘‘ the mournful- 
ness we hear in ye, all our own ?” And 
the answer came, as from a departing 
voice—*‘ Aye !_-were man’s self hap- 

y, he would find no sorrow in us.” 

Then I said, ‘‘ But where there is 
no sorrow, can there be any HOPE ?” 

The voice answered, as from far off, 
‘*We hear that word often spoken; 
but we understand not what it means.” 

Then I called out loudly, raising my 
arms, ‘*‘ Our sorrow then is our exalta- 
tion! Let us rejoice, and give thanks 
for it!” 

There was no further answer, and 
the faintest sound of the wind-voice 
that had talked with me died away in 
the distance. 

But immediately methought I heard 
approaching from the other side, and 
growing louder and louder, a sweet 
strong chord of music ; and soon upon 
the night-air swelled a chorus as of 
heavenly voices blent together, in a 
strain that was at once cheerful and 
solemn. Whilst I listened, all sore- 
ness of thought was soothed away 
from my mind, and the wordless wis- 
dom of the harmony showed me expe- 
rience of sorrow, the source of deep 
peace and inexpressible contentment. 

The next thing was, that I began to 
say to myself (yawning), ‘* Youshould 
certainly betake yourself to bed with- 
out delay, for your fire is quite out; 
and it must be past one o'clock.” 
And wishing the world ‘‘ Happy New 
Year!” and ‘ Good night!” in one 
breath, I went to bed accordingly. 
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ON THE LINKS CONNECTING 


THE ATLANTIC AND PACIFIC, 


BY MAJOR LUKE SMYTH O'CONNOR, IST WEST INDIA REGIMENT, 


Ir would be tedious and unnecessary 
to detail how long and anxiously the 
governments of Spain and Great Bri- 
tain struggled to discover * a short 
cut ” between the Aflantic and Pacific 
Oceans. Spain was unsuccessful from 
a blind, bigoted and besotted system in 
ruling over her vast American posses- 
sions—clogging science and closing up 
the fountains of knowledge, and which 
finally wrested them from her iron 
rasp. 

England and her merchant princes, 
for full two centuries and more, have 
lavished incredible sums in endeavour- 
ing to find a north-west passage to 
the Pacifie. By the one, the ablest, 
most enterprising and resolute officers 
of her navy were employed—while 
the other never shrunk from any ex- 
penditure to accomplish this desired, 
and most desirable object. 

Meanwhile, Brother Jonathan has 
not been idle; no, silently and 
steadily he endeavoured to promote 
the same “ speculation” — looking 
keenly to the advantages he might 
derive, and the accession of terri- 
tory he could in conscience “ annex.” 
Nor were the United States behind 
the European powers, either in the 
qualifications of the officers engaged, 
or the solid and liberal arrangements 
for the expeditions fitted out to ascer- 
tain a point of incalculable importance 
to the whole civilised and commercial 
world. 

Hitherto the most strenuous exer- 
tions have failed to produce any per- 
manent and satisfactory result—no 
adequate recompense has followed for 
the dreary years passed in the cold, 
inhospitable regions of the North 
Pole—interminable fields and moun- 
tains of ice seem to oppose impenetra- 
ble barriers to all advancement beyond 
acertain point, to block up all ap- 
proach, and cast a bitter chill upon 
the most sanguine and daring adven- 
turers essaying to explore a north- 
west passage. 

Thrice did the gallant Parry at- 
tempt to burst the icy barrier, and the 
bold Ross, when all hope vanished, 
return after four years’ sojourn in the 
Polar Seas, with like ill-success. And 
now, to this very moment, the fate of 


the distinguished Franklin seems 
shrouded in melancholy mystery. 

The obstacles appeared, and in rea- 
lity are, so great—and even if over- 
come, success would prove of so 
little utility to the commercial world, 
that general attention has been from 
time to time directed to a land, or 
land-and.water communication — be- 
tween the oceans, and several routes 
(seven or eight) across the American 
continent have been suggested, as well 
adapted for this mighty undertaking ; 
any one of which could be carried into 
operation and completed at no very 
extravagant outlay, or any extraordi- 
nary human exertion. The three 
principal routes deemed most feasible 
are, via the Jsthmus of Panama, via- 
Suan Ni-caragua, and via the Isthmus 
of Tehuantepec. 

The first, Panama, has many advo- 
cates, who maintain it would prove the 
shortest, easiest, and most eligible 
route, for vessels could proceed from 
Europe, the United States, and other 
ports, to Chagres, which river empties 
itself into the, Atlantic in latitude 
9 deg. 18 min. north, and 80 deg. 
35 min. west longitude—and trans- 
port their cargoes across the Isthmus 
of Panama. The Rio Chagres is na- 
vigable only for large flat-bottom boats 
(bungos) for about thirty miles to 
Cruces—a small, miserable, filthy 
town, from whence a road to Panama 
winds along the central base of the 
chain of mountains, considered by the 
learned Humboldt acontinuation of the 
New Grenada Andes; the total dis- 
tance by water and land now traversed 
being about sixty-five miles, but 
coupled with many disadvantages. 

A bar at the mouth of the Rio 
Chagres admits no vessel drawing 
more than ten feet of water. At cer- 
tain seasons the current is extremely 
rapid, and heavy rollers break upon 
the beach. Of eight vessels which 
recently attempted to effect the pas- 
sage, seven were either lost, or da- 
maged beyond repair. 

But even if a greater depth of water 
was found, steam navigation employed, 
a canal cut, or a railroad constructed, 
from Chagres to Panama, the water 
in the deep bay, and along the coast 
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of the latter, is so shallow as to totally 
preclude vessels of considerable ton- 
nage approaching within five to six 
miles of the city; and then in an 
open roadstead to load and unload ship- 
ping entails an expense, to say nothing 
of the danger, which speedily coun- 
terbalances any benefit that might 
accrue from this route. 

There is no use in beating about the 
bush, or concealing the matter ; the 
several official and private surveys and 
reports of the Isthmus of Panama are 
to the present hour imperfect, in many 
instances incorrect, partial plans, got 
up for peculiar purposes, or to answer 
wild and selfish speculation. Now, 
indeed, the gold-seekers, tramping to 
the El-Dorado in California, will 
render the passage more generally 
known. However, as yet the go- 
ahead Yankee, with all his pioneering 
propensities, finds the communication 
between Chagres and Panama incon- 
venient, difficult, and expensive ; and 
as the journey must be made in small 
canoes and on mules, a very scanty 
allowance of baggage can be trans- 
ported with each traveller. 

The second route, and for the for- 
mation of which a company has been 
formed in New York, is via San Juan, 
up the river, through Lakes Nicaragua 
and Leon, past the remains of a city 
named after the latter, standing within 
ten miles of the Pacific, over which 
“short-cut” the Yankee company in- 
tend (if permitted) to fix “a pretty 
considerable plank road.” 

Now, let any unprejudiced person 
take a good map and look at the San 
Juan Nicaragua—trace the river to 
the lake, from thence to Lake 
Leon, and pass over the morsel 
of land separating the latter from the 
Pacific, and it must at once strike 
him that this line is in every respect— 
Lombard-street to a China orange—a 
more easily attainable, and more natural 
route than via Panama. 

The noble river, San Juan, derives 
its source from the Lake Nicaragua, 
and after rolling a deep, sullen, impetu- 
ous current, empties its vast volume of 
water into the Aélantic, about the lati- 
tude of 10 deg. 45 min. north, and which 
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could be considerably increased by turn- 
ing into its channel the Rio Colorado. 

There are four minor entrances to 
the Boca Grande, across which runs a 
bar with twenty-five feet of water over 
it, and this passed, safe and snug an- 
chorage is found in six fathoms, more 
or less. 

The river has been navigated by 
small vessels from its mouth, seventy- 
nine miles to the Lake, which then 
affords water conveyance for ninety- 
five miles, with a depth of fifteen 
fathoms.* A small river connects this 
vast body of water with Lake Leon 
—the city, so called, standing on the 
north-west bank, from whence to the 
Pacific is twelve miles ! the whole land 
communication required between the 
Atlantic and Pacific oceans. The 
river connecting the Lakes Nicaragua 
and Leon proving too shallow to ad- 
mit vessels passing (which, by-the-bye, 
is here only assumed, and not known 
to be the case), a canal could be easily 
cut, parallel to its bank. Or, leaving 
this and the Leon route aside, from 
the Lake Nicaragua to the Golfo Pa- 
pagayo is but sixteen miles, and the 
ground between the Lake and the sea 
a dead level. By this last route direct 
to Papagayo, more than one-half of the 
water conveyance on the Lake Nica- 
ragua, the whole of the connecting 
river and Lake Leon would be saved, 
and the land carriage increased but 
four miles. 

The angle being made on the left 
or western shore of the Lake Nicara- 
gua, where the town stands, the road 
would run in an almost direct line of 
sixteen miles to the Gulf of Papagayo, 
the coast of which is free from shoals, 
rocks, and banks, and so bold, that a 
ship of the largest tonnage can anchor 
within a short distance ot the beach. 

For seven or eight months of the 
year the winds are moderate and fa- 
vourable, the seasons mild, the climate 
at all times healthy, and the whole- 
some breezes which set in every morn- 
ing from the Pacific, diffuse a fresh- 
ness unknown on the opposite coast of 
Panama. 

During July, August, September, 
and October, the northern gales prevail, 


* The New York Company conveyed a small steamer in pieces to San Juan, put 


it together, and went ahead up the river. 


+ ‘The surface of Lake Nicaragua is about one hundred and thirty-five feet 
above the Gulf of Papagayo, and the Lake being eighty feet deep, its bottom is 
forty-six Spanish feet above the level of the South Sea.”--Humboldt' Narrative. 
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but are trifling, when compared with 
the heavy blows—a jolly north-wester 
off Cape Hatteras, the small hurricanes 
in the West Indies, and not to be 
mentioned in the same breath with the 
tornadoes on the coast of Africa, all 
of which I can speak of from bitter 
personal experience. 

But even if the shoals and rapids in 
the river Saint Juan present impedi- 
ments which would demand an expen- 
diture of money, time, and labour, be- 
yond the advantages to be derived 
from it, a navigable canal could be 
cut parallel to, and fed by, the river, 
from the Atlantic to the Gulf of Pa- 
pagayo, a distance of one hundred and 
eighty miles, from the nature of the 
country, with little or no difficulty ; and, 
aided by the Mosquitians, the most in- 
defatigable labourers, and the interests 
of whose kingdom would be incalcu- 
lably promoted by such a work, at a 
very moderate expenditure. In fine, 
nature herself seems to lend every aid 
for the ingenuity, enterprise, and 
wealth of modern times, to complete 
this gigantic work, connecting the two 
oceans by a simple but powerful link, 
and by a route presenting not one so- 
litary impediment, which patience, per- 
severance, and the mechanical power 
of the present day, could not easily and 
effectually conquer. 

And here, perhaps, I may be per- 
mitted to observe, now that the Jos- 
quitian boundary-line, and the said 
right of route seems to have become a 
sore subject, perchance a bone of con- 
tention, with uncle Sam, how sound 
and judicious was the foresight and 
policy of the late Mr. Patrick Walker, 
the British resident at Mosquitia— 
how prompt and able the measures of 
Sir Charles Grey, the Governor of 
Jamaica, and how consistent the judg- 
ment of Captain Loch, of the Alarm, 
who, with his brave compeers in arms, 
both the red and the blue, swept away 
at Sezapagui, the paltry aud unjust 
impediments offered by the Nicaragua 
Government, obliging them to acknow- 
ledge their error, apologise for their 
uncalled and insolent aggression on our 
“ancient ally,” the Mosquitian King,* 
and, finally, notwithstanding the shifts 
and chicanery of the Nicaragua au- 
thorities, bolstered up with the quirks 
and quibbles of a bar of lawyers, like 
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a plain, straightforward, honorable 
Englishman, concluded a treaty which 
* secures the tariff in the port of San 
Juan, now Grey Town, as belonging 
to the Mosquitian King, and that no 
Nicaragua custom-house shall be es- 
tablished in proximity to the said port 
of San Juan to the prejudice of its 
interests.” 

But, surely, no tariff, exorbitant or 
unjust, would be exacted—no bar 
placed across the river for the pur- 
pose of selfishly monopolising its ad- 
vantages, or closing it up. Such 
blind and narrow-minded policy never 
would be the recommendation of Great 
Britain to Mosquitia. No, but to 
render the line accessible and beneficial 
to the whole commercial world, profit- 
able to the legitimate owners and 
holders of its terminus, and a check 
upon the insatiable lust for ‘ annex- 
ing’’ every spot of ground in the New 
World ; which events, now shadowing 
forth, point out as the innate principles 
of a powerful party in the “ United 
States.” 

The last, and certainly not least, 
important project for connecting the 
two oceans, is via the Isthmus of 
Tehuantepec, in the state of Oaxaca 
or Guayaca, lying between Guatemala 
and Mevico. 

The Bay of Campeachy washes the 
northern, and the Pacific the southern 
shores of this small slice of central 
America, possessing very considerable 
charms for * Uncle Sam,” and valuable 
inducements for “annexation;” had 
not, as the organs of the Yankee press 
in high dudgeon declare, “the English 
secured the right of the Tehuantepec 
route, and on this occasion outwitted 
the United States. 

The narrowest part is between the 
Port of Guasacualco, or Huasacualco, 
in 18deg. 13min. inthe gulf, and the Bay 
of Tehuantepec in 14deg. 30min, on the 
Pacific Ocean. From the summit of the 
Chillido Monte both oceans can be seen; 
the rivers Guasacualco, Tustepec, 
Canas, discharge their waters into the 
northern bay; the St. Pierre and Ta- 
busco, near the coast, named after the 
latter, while the Chimalapa and Tehu- 
antepec, rushing ina southern direction, 
roll their vast currents into the Bay 
of Tehuantepec. Thus nature, with 
very little artificial assistance, presents 


* The Mosquitians accompanied the late Lord Nelson in his expedition up the 
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at once the means of connecting the 
Pacific with the Atlantic Ocean; and 
through a country blest with the finest 
climate, adorned with the most gor- 
geous and romantic scenery, and with 
every facility for procuring labour. 
The spacious entrance of the Guasa- 
cualco affords one of the finest harbours 
on the Atlantic shores of Mexico, has 
twenty-two feet of water over the bar, 
and is navigable for the largest vessels 
to within thirty-six miles of the Chimala- 
pa and Tehuantepec; which rivers, tak- 
ing up the link of water conveyance, car- 
ries it on to the Pacific, with a depth of 
channel for vessels drawing twenty feet. 

If a canal was cut, or a railroad 
constructed, ‘hirty-six miles long, the 
space between the navigable waters of 
the Guasacualco, the Chimalapa, and 
Tehuantepec, the Atlantic and Pacific 
would be connected by steam navigation 
and railroad, within twenty-four hours, 
or perhaps a less interval of time. 

The productions of Mexico, Guate- 
mala, Honduras, Costa-Rica, Yuca- 
tan, in fact, of all the central American 
states, instead of the tedious route to 
Vera Cruz, would be sent by this way 
from Tehuantepec to Guasacualco, 
and hence to Europe. The United 
States and Canadas, and the manu- 
factures of these countries, brought to 
Guasacualco, would return by the same 
route for circulation among these ex- 
tensive and widely dispersed states. 

Besides, what a mighty prospect, 
what a golden harvest the Californias 
promise; look to the difference for 
commercial men, emigrants, specu- 
lators, adventurers, and the ‘“ motley 
crowd” proceeding by this route to 
the El-Dorado of the day, or via Pa- 
nama. What is it? Not less than 
eight degrees doubled; take a chart, 
prick off from New Orleans to Gua- 
sacualco, and from the former (if not 
now, certainly soon to become the 
greatest port and commercial city in 
the new world), to Chagres, and see the 
distance saved. ‘Twelve hundred geo- 
graphical miles, besides the tedious and 
dangerous run between Cuba and the 
Cape of Yucatan, along the eastern 
shore of Central America, with cur- 
rents beyond the calculation of the 
most experienced navigators; with 
rocks, shoals, banks and kayes, and not 
one friendly light to warn the mariner 
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of the dangers of these seas, save that 
which the spirited settlers of British 
Honduras have erected and maintain 
at their own and sole expense on Half- 
Moon Kaye. But the China trade, the 
gorgeous silks, the golden stuffs of the 
east, must not be forgotten. Steam na- 
vigation would reduce the voyage from 
China to Tehuantepec to thirty or thirty- 
five days, one day more to cross the 
Isthmus, and at the Port of Guasal- 
cuaco a fleet could convey the riches of 
the Indies to Europe, the States, Cana- 
das, or any other portion of the 
globe. 

While thus opening fresh mines of 
wealth, increasing the facilities of com- 
mercial conveyance, almost annihilating 
space, leaving “the doubling of the 
Horn” as a tale of ancient mari- 
ners—connecting the broad Atlantic 
with the boundless waters of the 
Pacific—let it be borne in mind the 
great blessings which would be con- 
ferred by a constant and general inter- 
course between and through the cen- 
tral American states; introducing 
regularity of government, security of 
property, peace, prosperity, and plenty 
among these hitherto crushed and ill- 
directed nations ; instead of anarchy, ra- 
pine, bloodshed, misery, wretchedness, 
the calm and healing influence of reli- 
gion diffusing its holy influence over 
millions wrapped in darkness and 
unbelief. 

But I dare not venture to pursue 
farther this grand, most interesting 
subject, feeling unable to shadow 
forth one tithe of its importance. 
The feeble and imperfect outline 
I have presumed to sketch pre- 
tends to no merit, save that of being 
derived from the authentic resources 
which fell within my reach, some per- 
sonal observation, and a hearty, honest 
desire to communicate in plain and 
homely language a matter which, if 
coolly investigated by those competent 
to do it justice, if undertaken with 
spirit and adequate resources, pursued 
with judgment, vigour, and perseve- 
rance, and conducted with liberality, 
may, without any stretch of imagi- 
nation, raise Great Britain, to a 
higher pinnacle than the proud posi- 
tion she now holds, by uniting in 
one mighty commercial bond the na- 
tions of the old and of the new world. 
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Our home was one of sorrow and of 
fear. The child’s death had stricken 
us with terror no less than grief. 
Referring it, as we both tacitly did, 
to the mysterious and fiendish agency 
of the abhorred being whom, in an 
evil hour, we had admitted into our 
house, we both viewed him with a 
degree and species of fear for which I 
can find no name, 

I felt that some further calamity was 
impending. I could not hope that we 
were to be delivered from the presence 
of the malignant agent who haunted, 
rather than inhabited our home, with- 
out some additional proofs alike of his 
malice and his power. 

My poor wife's presentiments were 
still more terrible and overpowering, 
though not more defined, than my 
own. She was never tranquil while 
our little girl was out of her sight ; 
always dreading and expecting some 
new revelation of the evil influence 
which, as we were indeed both per- 
suaded, had bereft our darling little 
boy of life. Against an hostility so 
unearthly and intangible there was no 
guarding, and the sense of helplessness 
intensified the misery of our situation. 
Tormented with doubts of the very 
basis of her religion, and recoiling 
from the ordeal of prayer with the 
strange horror with which the victim 
of hydrophobia repels the pure water, 
she no longer found the consolation 
which, had sorrow reached her in any 
other shape, she would have drawn from 
the healing influence of religion. We 
were both of us unhappy, dismayed, 

DEMON-STRICKEN. 

Meanwhile, our lodger’s ~ habits 
continued precisely the same. If, 
indeed, the sounds which came from 
his apartments were to be trusted, he 
and his agents were more on the alert 
than ever. I can convey to you, good 
reader, no notion, even the faintest, of 
the dreadful sensation always more or 
less present to my mind, and some- 
times with a reality which thrilled me 
almost to frenzy—the apprehension 
that I had admitted into my house the 
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incarnate spirit of the dead or damned, 
to torment me and my family. 

It was some nights after the burial 
of our dear little baby ; we had not 
gone to bed until late, and I had slept, 
I suppose, some hours, when I was 
awakened by my wife, who clung to 
me with the energy of terror. She 
said nothing, but grasped and shook 
me with more than her natural 
strength. She had crept close to me, 
and was cowering with her head under 
the bed-clothes. 

The room was perfectly dark, as 
usual, for we burned no night-light ; 
but from the side of the bed next her 
proceeded a voice as of one sitting 
there with his head within a foot of 
the curtains—and, merciful heavens ! 
it was the voice of our lodger. 

He was discoursing of the death of 
our baby, and inveighing, in the old 
mocking tone of hate and suppressed 
fury, against the justice, mercy, and 
goodness of God. He did this with a 
terrible plausibility of sophistry, and 
with a resolute emphasis and precision, 
which seemed to imply, “I have got 
something to tell you, and, whether you 
like it or like it not, I will say out my 
say.” 

To pretend that I felt anger at his 
intrusion, or emotion of any sort, save 
the one sense of palsied terror, would 
be to depart from the truth. I lay, 
cold and breathless, as if frozen to 
death—unable to move, unable to utter 
a cry—with the voice of that demon 
pouring, in the dark, his undisguised 
blasphemies and temptations close into 
my ears. At last the dreadful voice 
ceased—whether the speaker went or 
stayed I could not tell—the silence, 
which he might be improving for the 
purpose of some hellish stratagem, 
was to me more tremendous even than 
his speech. 

We both lay awake, not daring to 
move or speak, scarcely even breathing, 
but clasping one another fast, until 
at length the welcome light of day 
streamed into the room through the 
opening door, as the servant came in to 
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callus. I need not say that our noc- 
turnal visitant had left us. 

The magnanimous reader will, per- 
haps, pronounce that I ought to have 
pulled on my boots and inexpressibles 
with all available despatch, run to my 
lodger’s bedroom, and kicked him 
forthwith downstairs, and the entire way 
moreover out to the publicroad, as some 
compensation for the scandalous affront 
put upon me and my wife by his im- 
pertinent visit. Now, at that time, I 
had ho scruples against what are 
termed the laws of honour, was by no 
means deficient in “ pluck,” and gifted, 
moreover, with a somewhat excitable 
temper. Yet, I will honestly avow 
that, so far from courting a collision 
with the dreaded stranger, I would 
have recoiled at his very sight, and 
given my eyes to avoid him, such was 
the ascendancy which he had acquired 
over me, as well as everybody else in 
my household, in his own quiet, irre- 
sistible, hellish way. 

The shuddering antipathy which our 
guest inspired did not rob his infernal 
homily of its effect. It was not a new 
or strange thing which he presented to 
our minds. There was an awful sub- 
tlety in the train of his suggestions. 
All that he said had floated through 
my own mind before, without order, 
indeed, or shew of logic. From my 
own rebellious heart the same evil 
thoughts had risen, like pale appa- 
ritions hovering and lost in the fumes 
of a necromancer’s cauldron. His 
was like the summing up of all this— 
a reflection of my own feelings and 
fancies—but reduced to an awful order 
and definiteness, and clothed with a 
sophistical form of argument. The 
effect of it was powerful. It revived 
and exaggerated these bad emotions— 
it methodised and justified them—and 
gave to impulses and impressions, 
vague and desultory before, something 
of the compactness of a system. 

My misfortune, therefore, did not 
soften, it exasperated me. I regarded 
the Great Disposer of events as a per- 
secutor of the human race, who took 
delight in their miseries. I asked 
why my innocent child had been smit- 
ten down into the grave ?—and why 
my darling wife, whose first object, I 
knew, had ever been to serve and_glo- 
rify her Maker, should have been thus 
tortured and desolated by the cruel- 
lest calamity which the malignity of a 








demon could have devised? [ railed 
and blasphemed, and even in my agony 
defied God with the impotent rage 
and desperation of a devil, in his ever- 
lasting torment. 

In my bitterness, I could not forbear 
speaking these impenitent repetitions 
of the language of our nightly visi- 
tant, even in the presence of my wife. 
She heard me with agony, almost with 
terror. I pitied and loved her too 
much not to respect even her weak- 
nesses—for so [ characterised her hum- 
ble submission to the chastisements of 
heaven. But even while I spared her 
reverential sensitiveness, the spectacle 
of her patience but enhanced my own 
gloomy and impenitent rage. 

I was walking into town in this evil 
mood, when I was overtaken by the 
gentleman whom [ had spoken with in 
the churchyard on the morning when 
my little boy was buried. I call him 
gentleman, but I could not say what 
was his rank—I never thought about 
it; there was agrace, a purity, a com- 
passion, and a grandeur of intellect in 
his countenance, in his language, in 
his mein, that was beautiful and king- 
like. I felt, in his company, a delight- 
ful awe, and an humbleness more 
gratifying than any elation of earthly 
pride. 

He divined my state of feeling, but 
he said nothing harsh. He did not 
rebuke, but he reasoned with me— 
and oh! how mighty was that reason- 
ing—without formality—without ef- 
fort—as the flower grows and blos- 
soms. Its process was in harmony 
with the successions of nature—gentle, 
spontaneous, irresistible. 

At last he left me. I was grieved 
at his departure—I was wonder- 
stricken. His discourse had made me 
cry tears at once sweet and bitter ; it 
had sounded de pths I knew not of, 
and my heart was disquieted within 
me. Yet my trouble was happier than 

the resentful and defiant calm that 
had reigned within me before. 

When I came home, I told my wife 
of my having met the same good, wise 
man I had first seen by the grave of 
my child. I recounted to her his dis- 
course, and, as I brought it again to 
mind, my tears flowed afresh, and I 

was happy while I wept. 

I now see that the calamity which 
bore at first such evil frait, was good 
for me. It fixed my mind, however 
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rebelliously, upon God, and it stirred 
up all the passions of my heart. Le- 
vity, inattention, and self-complacency 
are obstacles harder to be overcome 
than the violence of evil passions— 
the transition from hate is easier than 
from indifference, to love. . A mighty 
change was making on my mind. 

I need not particularise the occa- 
sions updn which I again met my 
friend, for so I knew him to be, nor 
detail the train of reasoning and 
feeling which in such interviews he 
followed out; it is enough to say, 
that he assiduously cultivated the good 
seed he had sown, and that his be- 
nignant teachings took deep root, and 
flourished in my soul, heretofore so 
barren. 

One evening, having enjoyed on 
the morning of the same day another 
of these delightful and convincing 
conversations, I was returning on 
foot homeward; and as darkness 
had nearly closed, and the night 
threatened cold and fog, the footpaths 
were nearly deserted. 

As I walked on, deeply absorbed in 
the discourse I had heard on the same 
morning, a person overtook me, and 
continued to walk, without much in- 
creasing the interval between us, a 
little in advance of me. There came 
upon me, at the same moment, an 
indefinable sinking of the heart, a 
strange and unaccountable fear. The 
pleasing topics of my meditations 
melted away, and gave place to a sense 
of danger, all the more unpleasant 
that it was vague and objectless. I 
looked up. What was that which 
moved before me? I stared—I fal- 
tered; my heart fluttered as if it 
would choke me, and then stood still. 
It was the peculiar and unmistakeable 
form of our lodger. 

Exactly as 1 looked at him, he 
turned his head, and looked at me 
over his shoulder. His face was 
muffled as usual. I cannot have 
seen its features with any complete- 
ness, yet I felt that his look was one 
of fury. The next instant he was at 
my side; and my heart quailed within 
me—my limbs all but refused their 
office ; yet the very emotions of terror, 
which might have overcome me, acted 
as a stimulus, and I quickened my 
pace. 

“Hey! what a pious person! So 
I suppose you have learned at last 
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that ‘evil communications corrupt 
good manners ;’ and you are abso- 
lutely afraid of the old infidel, the old 
blasphemer, hey ?” 

I made him no answer; I was in- 
deed too much agitated to speak. 

“ You'll make a good Christian, 
no doubt,” he continued; “ the in- 
dependent man, who thinks for him- 
self, reasons his way to his principles, 
and sticks fast to them, is sure 
to be true to whatever system he 
embraces. You have been so con- 
sistent a philosopher, that I am sure 
you will make a steady Christian. 
You're not the man to be led by the 
nose by a sophistical mumnbler. You 
could never be made the prey of a 
grasping proselytism ; you are not the 
sport of every whiff of doctrine, nor 
the facile slave of whatever super- 
stition is last buzzed in your ear. No, 
no: you've got a masculine intellect, 
and think for yourself, hey ?” 

1 was incapable of answering him. 
I quickened my pace to escape from 
his detested persecution ; but he was 
close beside me still. 

We walked on together thus for a 
time, during which I heard him mut- 
tering fast to himself, like a man 
under fierce and malignant excitement. 
We reached, at length, the gateway 
of my dwelling; and I turned the 
latch-key in the wicket, and entered 
the enclosure. As we stood together 
within, he turned full upon me, and 
confronting me with an aspect whose 
character [ felt rather than saw, he 
said— 

«And so you mean to be a Chris- 
tian, after all! Now just reflect how 
very absurdly you are choosing. Leave 
the Bible to that class of fanatics who 
may hope to be saved under its sys- 
tem, and, inthe name of common sense, 
study the Koran, or some less ascetic 
tome. Don’t be gulled by a plausible 
slave, who wants nothing more than 
to multiply professors of his theory. 
Why don’t you read the Bible, you 
miserable, puling poltroon, before 
you hug it as a treasure? Why don't 
you read it, and learn out of the 
mouth of the founder of Christianity, 
that there is one sin for which there is 
no forgiveness—blasphemy against the 
Holy Ghost, hey ?—and that sin I my- 
self have heard you commit by the 
hour—in my presence—in my room, 
| have heard you commit it in our free 
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discussions a dozen times. The Bible 
seals against you the lips of mercy. 
If it be true, you are this moment as 
irrevocably damned as if you had died 
with those blasphemies on your lips.” 

Having thus spoken, he glided into 
the house. I followed slowly. 

His words rang in my ears—I was 
stunned. What he had said I feared 
might be true. Giant despair felled 
me to the earth. He had recalled, 
and lighted up with a glare from the 
pit, remembrances with which I knew 
not how to cope. It was true I had 
spoken with daring impiety of subjects 
whose sacredness I now began to ap- 
preciate. With trembling hands I 
opened the Bible. I read and re-read 
the mysterious doom recorded by the 
Redeemer himself against blasphemers 
of the Holy Ghost—monsters set 
apart from the human race, and 
damned and dead, even while they live 
and walk upon the earth. I groaned 
—I wept. Henceforward the Bible, 
I thought, must be to me a dreadful 
record of despair. I dared not read it. 

I will not weary you with all my 
mental agonies. My dear little wife 
did something toward relieving my 
mind, but it was reserved for the 
friend, to whose heavenly society I 
owed so much, to tranquillise it once 
more. He talked this time to me 
longer, and even more earnestly than 
before. I soon encountered him again. 
He expounded to me the ways of 
Providence, and showed me _ how 
needful sorrow was for every servant 
of God. How mercy was disguised 
in tribulation, and our best happiness 
came to us, like our children, in tears 
and wailing. He showed me that 
trials were sent to call us up, with a 
voice of preternatural power, from the 
mortal apathy of sin and the world. 
And then, again, in our new and better 
state, to prove our patience and our 
faith— 

“The more trouble befalls you, 
the nearer is God to you. He visits 
ou in sorrow—and sorrow, as well as 
joy, is a sign of his presence. If, then, 
other griefs overtake you, remember 
this—be patient, be faithful, and bless 
the name of God.” 

I returned home comforted and 
happy, although I felt assured that 
some further and sadder trial was 
before me. 

Still our household was overcast by 













the same insurmountable dread of aur 
tenant. The same strange habits cha- 
racterised him, and the same unac- 
countable sounds disquieted us—an 
atmosphere of death and malice ho- 
vered about his door, and we all hated 
and feared to pass it. 

Let me now tell, as well and briefly 
as | may, the dreadful circumstances 
of my last great trial. One morning, 
my wife being about her household 
affairs, and I on the point of starting 
for town, I went into the parlour for 
some letters which I was to take with 
me. J cannot easily describe my con- 
sternation when, on entering the room, 
I saw our lodger seated near the win- 
dow, with our darling little girl upon 
his knee. 

His back was toward the door, but 
I could plainly perceive that the re- 
spirator had been removed from his 
mouth, and that the odious green 
goggles were raised. He was sitting, 
as it seemed, absolutely without mo- 
tion, and his face was advanced close 
to that of the child. 

I stood looking at this group in a 
state of stupor for some seconds. He 
was, | suppose, conscious of my pre- 
sence, for although he did not turn 
his head, or otherwise take any note 
of my arrival, he readjusted the muffler 
which usually covered his mouth, and 
lowered the clumsy spectacles to their 
proper place. 

The child was sitting upon his knee 
as motionless as he himself, with a 
countenance white and rigid as that of 
a corpse, and from which every trace 
of meaning, except some vague cha- 
racter of terror, had fled, and staring 
with a fixed and dilated gaze into his 
face. 

As it seemed, she did not perceive 
my presence. Her eyes were trans- 
fixed and fascinated. She did not even 
seem to me to breathe. Horror and 
anguish at last overcame my stupefac- 
tion. 

* What—what is it?” I cried; 
“what ails my child, my darling 
child ?” 

“I'd be glad to know, myself,” he 
replied, coolly ; “ it is certainly some- 
thing very queer.” 

«* What is it, darling?” I repeated, 
frantically, addressing the child. 

«* What is it?” he reiterated. “* Why 
it’s pretty plain, I should suppose, that 
the child is ill.” 
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© Oh merciful God!” I cried, half 
furious, half terrified—‘* You have 
injured her—you have terrified her. 
Give me my child—give her to me.” 

These words I absolutely shouted, 
and stamped upon the floor in my hor- 
rid excitement. 

«Pooh, pooh!” he said, with a sort 
of ugly sneer; “the child is nervous 
—you'll make her more so—be quiet, 
and she'll probably find her tongue 
presently. I have had her on my knee 
some minutes, but the sweet bird could 
not tell what ails her.” 

“* Let the child go,” I shouted in a 
voice of thunder; “let her go, I say— 
let her go.” 

He took the passive, death-like 
child, and placed her standing by the 
window, and rising, he simply said— 

** As soon as you grow cool, you are 
welcome to ask me what questions 
you like. The child is plainly ill. I 
should not wonder if she had seen 
something that frightened her.” 

Having thus spoken, he passed from 
the room. I felt as if I spoke, saw, 
and walked in a horrid dream. I 
seized the darling child in my arms, 
and bore her away to her mother. 

‘“ What is it—for mercy’s sake 
what is the matter ?” she cried, grow- 
ing in an instant as pale as the poor 
child herself. 

*T found that—that demon—in the 
parlour with the child on his lap, star- 
ing in her face. She is manifestly 
terrified.” 

** Oh! gracious God! she is lost— 
she is killed,” cried the poor mother, 
frantically looking into the white, apa- 
thetic, meaningless face of the child. 

“Fanny, darling Fanny, tell us if 
you are ill,” I cried, pressing the lit- 
tle girl in terror to my heart. 

“Tell your own mother, my dar- 
ling,” echoed my poor little wife. 
«Oh! darling, darling child, speak to 
your poor mother.” 

It was all in vain. 


Still the same 
dilated, imploring gaze—the same pale 


face—wild and dumb. We brought 
her to the open window—we gave her 
cold water to drink—we sprinkled it 
in her face. We sent for the apothe- 
cary, who lived hard by, and he arriv- 
ed in a few moments, with a parcel of 
tranquillising medicines. These, how- 
ever, were equally unavailing. 

Hour after hour passed away. The 
darling child looked upon us as if she 
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would have given the world to speak 
to us, or to weep, but she uttered no 
sound. Nowand then she drewa long 
breath as though preparing to say 
something, but still she was mute. 
She often put her hand to her throat, 
as if there was some pain or obstruc- 
tion there. 

I never can, while I live, loseone line 
of that mournful and terrible portrait 
—the face of my stricken child. As 
hour after hour passed away, without 
bringing the smallest change or amend- 
ment, we grew both alarmed, and at 
length absolutely terrified for her 
safety. 

We called in a physician toward 
night, and told him that we had reason 
to suspect that the child had somehow 
been frightened, and that in no other 
way could we at all account for the 
extraordinary condition in which he 
found her. 

This was a man, I may as well ob- 
serve, though I do not name him, of 
the highest eminence in his profession, 
and one in whose skill, from past per- 
sonal experience, I had the best pos- 
sible reasons for implicitly confiding. 

He asked a multiplicity of questions, 
the answers to which seemed to baffle 
his attempts to arrive at a satisfactory 
diagnosis. There was something un- 
doubtedly anomalous in the case, and 
I saw plainly that there were features 
in it which puzzled and perplexed him 
not a little. 

At length, however, he wrote his 
prescription, and promised to return 
at nine o'clock. I rémember there 
was something to be rubbed along her 
spine, and some medicines beside. 

But these remedies were as entirely 
unavailing as the others. Ina state 
of dismay and distraction we watched 
by the bed in which, in accordance with 
the physician’s direction, we had placed 
her. The absolute changelessness of 
her condition filled us with despair. 
The day which had elapsed had not 
witnessed even a transitory variation 
in the dreadful character of her seizure. 
Any change, even a change for the 
worse, would have been better than 
this sluggish, hopeless monotony of 
suffering. 

At the appointed hour the physician 
returned. He appeared disappointed, 
almost shocked, at the failure of his 
prescriptions. On feeling her pulse 
he declared that she must have a little 
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wine. There had been a wonderful 
prostration of all the vital powers since 
he had seen her before. He evidently 
thought the case a strange and pre- 
carious one. 

She was made to swallow the wine, 
and her pulse rallied for atime, but 
soon subsided again. I and the phy- 
sician were standing by the fire, talk- 
ing in whispers of the darling child’s 
symptoms, and likelihood of recovery, 
when we were arrested in our conver- 
sation by a cry of anguish from the 
poor mother, who had never left the 
bedside of her little child, and this cry 
broke into bitter and convulsive weep- 
ing. 

The poor little child had, on a sud- 
den, stretched down her little hands 
and feet, and died. There is no mis- 
taking the features of death : the filmy 
eye and dropt jaw once seen, are 
recognised whenever we meet them 
again. Yet, spite of our own belief, 
we cling to hope; and the distracted 
mother called on the physician, in ac- 
cents which might have moved a statue, 
to say that her darling was not dead, 
not quite dead—that something might 
still be done—that it could not be all 
over. Silently he satisfied himself that 
no throb of life still fluttered in that 
little frame. 

«It is, indeed, all over,” he said, in 
tones scarce above a whisper; and 
pressing my hand kindly, he said, 
“comfort your poor wife ;” and so, 
after a momentary pause, he left the 
room. 

This blow had smitten me with 
stunning suddenness. I looked at the 
dead child, and from her to her poor 
mother. Grief and pity were both 
swallowed up in the transports of fury 
and detestation with which the pre- 
sence in my house of the wretch whio 
had wrought all this destruction and 
misery filled my soul. My _ heart 
swelled with ungovernable rage ; 
for a moment my habitual fear of 
him was neutralised by the vehe- 
mence of these passions. I seized a 
candle in silence, and mounted the 
stairs. The sight of the accursed 
cat, flitting across the lobby, and 
the loneliness of the hour, made 
me hesitate for an instant. I had, 
however, gone so far, that shame 
sustained me. Overcoming a mo- 
mentary thrill of dismay, and de- 
termined to repel and defy the in- 
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fluence that had so long awed me, I 
knocked sharply at the door, and, al- 
most at the same instant, pushed it 
open, and entered our lodger’s cham- 
ber. 

He had had no candle in the room, and 
it was lighted only by the “ darkness 
visible” that entered through the win- 
dow. The candle which I| held very 
imperfectly illuminated the large apart- 
ment; but I saw his spectral form 
floating, rather than walking, back 
and forward in front of the windows. 

At sight of him, though I hated him 
more than ever, my instinctive fear 
returned. He confronted me, and 
drew nearer and nearer, without speak- 
ing. There was something indefinably 
fearful in the silent attraction which 
seemed to be drawing himtome. I 
could not help recoiling, little by little, 
as he came toward me, and with an 
effort I suid— 

«You know why I have come: the 
child—she’s dead |” 

* Dead—ha!—dead—is she?” he 
said, in his odious, mocking tone. 

“© Yes—dead !” I cried, with an ex- 
citement which chilled my very marrow 
with horror; “and you have killed 
her, as you killed my other.” 

* How ?—I killed her!—eh ?—ha, 
ha!” he said, still edging nearer and 
nearer, 

“ Yes; I say you!” I shouted, trem- 
bling in every joint, but possessed by 
that unaccountable infatuation which 
has made men invoke, spite of them- 
selves, their own destruction, and 
which I was powerless to resist—* de- 
ny it as you may, it is you who killed 
her — wretch !—rienp !—no wonder 
she could not stand the breath and 
glare of Heti!” 

‘And you are one of those who 
believe that not a sparrow falls to the 
ground without your Creator’s con- 
sent,” he said, with icy sarcasm ; “and 
this is a specimen of Christian resig- 
nation—hey? You charge his act 
upon a poor fellow like me, simply that 
you may cheat the devil, and rave and 
rebel against the decrees of heaven, 
under pretence of abusing me. The 
breath and glare of hell !--eh? You 
mean that | removed this and these 
(touching the covering of his mouth 
and eyes successively) as I shall do 
now again, and show you there’s no 
great harm in that.” 

There was atone of menace in his 
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concluding words not to be mis- 
taken. 

“Murderer and liar from the be- 
ginning, as you are, I defy you!” I 
shouted, in a frenzy of hate and hor- 
ror, stamping furiously on the floor. 

As I said this, it seemed to me that 
he darkened and dilated before my 
eyes. My senses, thoughts, conscious- 
ness, grew horribly confused, as if 
some powerful, extraneous will, were 
seizing upon the functions of my 
brain. Whether I were to be mas- 
tered by death, or madness, or posses- 
sion, I knew not ; but hideous destruc- 
tion of some sort was impending: all 
hung upon the moment, and I cried 
aloud, in my agony, an adjuration in 
the name of the three persons of the 
Trinity, that he should not torment me. 

Stunned, bewildered, like a man 
recovered from a drunken fall, I 
stood, freezing and breathless, in 
the same spot, looking into the 
room, which wore, in my eyes, a 
strange, unearthly character. Mr, 
Smith was cowering darkly in the win- 
dow, and, after a silence, spoke to me 
in a croaking, sulky tone, which was, 
however, unusually submissive. 

* Don’t it strike you as an odd pro- 
cedure to break into a gentleman’s 
apartment at such an hour, for the pur- 
pose of railing at him in the coarsest 
language ? If you have any charge to 
make against me, do so; I invite inquiry, 
and defy your worst. If you think 
you can bring home to me the smallest 
share of blame in this unlucky matter, 
call the coroner, and let his inquest 
examine and cross-examine me, and 
sift the matter—if, indeed, there is 
anything to be sifted—to the bottom. 
Meanwhile, go you about your busi- 
ness, and leave me to mine. But [see 
how the wind sits: you want to get 
rid of me, and so you make the place 
odious to me. But it won't do; and 
if you take to making criminal charges 
against me, you had better look to 
yourself; for two can play at that 
game.” 

There was a suppressed whine in all 
this, which strangely contrasted with 
the cool and threatening tone of his 
previous conversation. 

Without answering a word I hur- 
ried from the room, and scarcely felt 
secure, even when once more in the 
melancholy chamber, where my poor 
wife was weeping. 
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Miserable, horrible was the night 
that followed. The loss of our child 
was a calamity which we had not dared 
to think of. It had come, and with a 
suddenness enough to bereave me of 
reason. It seemed all unreal, all 
fantastic. It needed an effort to con- 
vince me, minute after minute, that the 
dreadful truth was so; and the old 
accustomed feeling that she was still 
alive, still running from room to room, 
and the expectation that I should hear” 
her step and her voice, and see her 
entering at the door, would return. 
But still the sense of dismay, of hav- 
ing received some stunning, irreparable 
blow, remained behind; and then came 
the horrible effort, like that with which 
one rouses himself from a haunted 
sleep, the question, “ What disaster is 
this that has befallen ?"°—answered, 
alas! but too easily, too terribly! 
Amidst all this was perpetually rising 
before my fancy the obscure, dilated 
figure of our lodger, as he had con- 
fronted me in his malign power that 
night. I dismissed the image with a 
shudder as often as it recurred; and 
even now, at this distance of time, I 
have felt more than I could well de- 
scribe in the mere effort to fix my re- 
collection upon its hated traits, while 
writing the passages I have just con- 
cluded. 

This hateful scene I did not recount 
to my poor wife. Its horrors were 
too fresh upon me. I had not courage 
to trust myself with the agitating nar- 
rative ; and so I sate beside her, with 
her hand locked in mine: I had no 
comfort to offer but the dear love I 
bore her. 

At last, like a child, she cried her- 
self to sleep—the dull, heavy slumber 
of worn-out grief. As for me, the 
agitation of my soul was too fearful 
and profound for repose. My cje uc- 
cidentally rested on the holy volume, 
which lay upon the table open, as I 
had left it in the morning; and the 
first words which met my eye were 
these—“ For our light affliction, which 
is but for a moment, worketh for us a 
far more exceeding and eternal weight 
of glory.” This blessed sentence 
riveted my attention, and shed a 
stream of solemn joy upon my heart ; 
and so the greater part of that mourn- 
ful night, I continued to draw comfort 
and heavenly wisdom from the same 
inspired source. 
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Next day brought that odious inci- 
dent, the visit of the undertaker—the 
earpentery, upholstery, and millinery 
of death. Why has not civilisation 
abolished these repulsive and shocking 
formalities » What has the poor corpse 
to do with frills, 
kine, and all the equipage 
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selves aw ay. 

We talked and wept for many hours, 
and at last, in sheer exhaustion, dropt 
asleep. My little wife awaked me, 
and said— 

* I think they have come—the—the 
undertakers.” 

It was still dark, so I could not con- 
sult my watch; but they were to have 
arrived early, and as it was winter, 
and the nights long, the hour of their 
visit might well have arrived, 

« What, darling, is your reason for 
thinking so ?” I asked. 

“Tam sure I have heard them for 
some time in the nursery,” she an- 
swered. “ Oh! dear, dear little Fanny! 
Don't allow them to close the coffin 
until I have seen my darling once 
more.” 

I got up, and threw some clothes 
hastily about me. I opened the door 
and listened. A sound like a muffled 
knocking reached me from the nur- 
sery. 

« Yes, my darling !” I said, “ I think 
they have come. 1 will go and desire 
them to wait until you have seen her 
again.” 

And, so saying, I hastened from the 
room. 

Our bedchamber lay at the end of a 
short corridor, opening from the lobby, 
at the head of the stairs, and the nur- 
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sery was situated nearly at the end of 
a corresponding PaSoaee, While UpPeClicd 
from the same lobby at the opposite 
As | hurried along I distinetly 
heard the same sounds. The light of 
dawn had not yet appeared, but there 
wasa strong moonlight 
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of it te arly towart 
and a larwe window at the 
side of it admitted the cold lustre of 
the moon full upon the apparatus of 
mort tality , and the obj« cts immediately 
about it. : 

Ar the foot of the coffin stood the un- 
gainly form of our lodger. He seemed 
to be intently watching the face of the 
corpse, and was stooped a little, while 
with his hands he tapped sharply, from 
time to time at the sides of the coffin, 
like one who designs to awakena slum- 
berer. Perched upon the body of the 
child, and nuzzling among the grave- 
clothes, with a strange kind of ecstasy, 
was the detested brute, the cat I have 
so often mentioned. 

The group thus revealed, I looked 
upon but for one instant; in the next 
I shouted, in absolute terror— 

“In God's name! what are 
doing ?” 

Our lodger shuffled away abruptly, 
as if disconcerted ; but the ill-favoured 
cat, whisking round, stood like a demon 
sentinel upon the corpse, growling and 
hissing, with arched back and glaring 
eyes. 

The lodger, turning abruptly toward 
me, motioned me to one side. Mecha- 
nically I obeyed his gesture, and he 
hurried hastily from the room. 

Sick and dizzy, I returned to my 
own chamber. I confess I had not 
nerve to combat the infernal brute, 
which still held possession of the room, 
and so I left it undisturbed. 

This incident I did not tell to my 
wife until some time afterwards ; and 
I mention it here because it was, and 
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ful ciroumstance which very soon 
afterwards came to light. 

That morning | witnessed the burial 
of my darling child, Sore and desolate 
was my heart; bat with infinite @rati 
tude to the great controller of all 


in my mind associated with # pain- 


events, | recognived in it a chang: 
which nothing but the pirit f all 
good can «ffect The love and fear 
of God had grown strong within me 

in humbleness | bowed to bis awful 
will.._with a sincere trust | relied 
upon the goodness, the wisdom, and 
the merey of him who had sent this 
great affliction. But a further inci- 
dent connected with this very calamity 
was to test this trust and patience to 
the uttermost. 

It was still early when [| returned, 
having completed the last sad office. 
My wife, as I afterwards learned, still 
lay weeping upon her bed. But some- 
body awaited my return in the hall, 
and opened the door, anticipating my 
knock. This person was our lodger. 

I was too much appalled by the 
sudden presentation of this abhorred 
spectre even to retreat, as my instinct 
would have directed, through the open 
door. 

“T have been expecting your re- 
turn,” he said, “with the design of 
saying something which it might have 
profited you to learn, but now I ap- 
prehend it is too late. What a pity 
you are so violent and impatient ; you 
would not have heard me, in all proba- 
bility, this morning. You cannot 
think how cross-grained and intempe- 
rate you have grown since you became 
a saint—but that is your affair, not 
mine. You have buried your little 
daughter this morning. It requires a 
good deal of that new attribute of 
yours, faith, which judges all things 
by arule of contraries, and can never 
see anything but kindness in the worst 
afflictions which malignity could devise, 
to discover benignity and mercy in the 
torturing calamity which has just 
punished you and your wife for 
nothing! But I fancy that it will be 
harder still when I tell you what I 
more than suspect—ha, ha. It would 
be really ridiculous, if it were not 
heart-rending ; that your little girl 
has been actually buried alive; do 
you comprehend me?—alive. For, 
upon my life, I fancy she was not dead 
as she lay in her coffin.” 


I knew the wretch was exulting in 
the fresh anguish he had just inflicted. 
I know not how it was, but any an- 
nouncement of disaster from his lips, 
seemed to me to be necessarily true. 
Half stifled with the dreadful emotions 
he had raised, ne bet ween 

rushed frantically 
hack again, the way | had just come, 
’ nithy Teel as My ape ed could 
earry me, toward the, alas! distant 
burial-ground where my darling lay. 

| stopped a cab slowly returning to 
town, at the corner of the lane, sprang 
into it, directed the man to drive to the 
church of — , and promised him = 
thing and everything for despatch. 
The man seemed amazed; doubtful, 
perhaps, whether he carried a maniac 
or a malefactor. Still he took his 
chance for the promised reward, and 
galloped his horse, while I, tortured 
with suspense, yelled my frantic in- 
centives to further speed. 

At last, in a space immeasurably 
short, but which to me was protracted 
almost beyond endurance, we reached 
the spot. I halloed to the sexton, who 
was now employed upon another grave, 
to follow me. I myself seized a mat- 
tock, and in obedience to my inco- 
herent and agonised commands, he 
worked as he had never worked be- 
fore. The crumbling mould flew 
swiftly to the upper soil—deeper and 
deeper, every moment, grew the nar- 
row grave—at last 1 sobbed, “ Thank 
God—thank God,” as I saw the face 
of the coffin emerge; a few seconds 
more and it lay upon the sward beside 
me, and we both, with the edges of 
our spades, ripped up the lid. 

There was the corpse—but not the 
tranquil statue I had seen it last. Its 
knees were both raised, and one of its 
little hands drawn up and clenched 
near its throat, as if in a feeble but 
agonised struggle to force up the su- 
perincumbent mass. The eyes, that I 
had last seen closed, were now open, 
and the face no longer serenely pale, 
but livid and distorted. 

I had time to see all in an instant; 
the whole scene reeled and darkened 
before me, and I swooned away. 

When I came to myself, I found 
that I had been removed to the ves- 
try-room. The open coffin was in the 
aisle of the church, surrounded by a 
curious crowd. A medical gentleman 
had examined the body carefully, and 


h pe and terror, 
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had pronounced life totally extinct. 
The trepidation and horror I expe- 
rienced were indescribable. I felt like 
the murderer of my own child. Des- 
perate as I was of any chance of its 
life, I dispatched messengers for no 
less than three of the most eminent 
physicians then practising in London. 
All concurred—the child was now as 
dead as any other, the oldest tenant 
of the churchyard. 

Notwithstanding which, I would not 
permit the body to be reinterred for 
several days, until the symptoms of 
decay became unequivocal, and the 
most fantastic imagination could no 
longer cherish a doubt. This, how- 
ever, I mention only parenthetically, 
as I hasten to the conclusion of my 
narrative. The circumstance which I 
have last described found its way to 
the public, and caused no small sensa- 
tion at the time. 

I drove part of the way home, and 
then discharged the cab, and walked 
the remainder. On my way, with an 
emotion of ecstasy I cannot describe, 
I met the good being to whom I owed 
so much. Iran to meet him, and felt 
as if I could throw myself at his feet, 
and kiss the very ground before him. 
I knew by his heavenly countenance 
he was come to speak comfort and 
healing to my heart. 

With humbleness and gratitude, I 
drank in his sage and holy discourse. 
I need not follow the gracious and 
delightful exposition of God's revealed 
will and character with which he 
cheered and confirmed my faltering 
spirit. A solemn joy, a peace and 
trust, streamed on my heart. The 
wreck and desolation there, lost their 
bleak and ghastly character, like ruins 
illuminated by the mellow beams of a 
solemn summer sunset. 

In this conversation, I told him what 
I had never revealed to any one be- 
fore—the absolute terror, in all its 
stupendous and maddening amplitude, 
with which I regarded our ill-omened 
lodger, and my agonised anxiety to 
rid my house of him. My companion 
answered me— 

“| know the person of whom you 
speak—he designs no good for you or 
any other. He, too, knows me, and I 
have intimated to him that he must 
now leave you, and visit you no more. 
Be firm and bold, trusting in God, 
through his Son, like a good soldier, 
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and you will win the victory from a 
greater and even worse than he—the 
unseen enemy of mankind. You need 
not see or speak with your evil tenant 
any more. Call to him from your 
hall, in the name of the Most Holy, 
to leave you bodily, with all that apper- 
tains to him, this evening. He knows 
that he must go, and will obey you. 
But leave the house as soon as may be 
yourself; you will scarce have peace 
in it. Your own remembrances will 
trouble you, and other minds have 
established associations within its walls 
and chambers too.” 

These words sounded mysteriously 
in my ears. 

Let me say here, before I bring my 
reminiscences to a close, a word or two 
about the house in which these de- 
tested scenes occurred, and which I 
did not long continue to inhabit. 
What I afterwards learned of it, seem- 
ed to supply in part a dim explanation 
of these words. 

In a country village there is no 
difficulty in accounting for the tenacity 
with which the sinister character of a 
haunted tenement cleavesto it. Thin 
neighbourhoods are favourable to 
scandal ; and in such localities the 
reputation of a house, like that of a 
woman, once blown upon, never quite 
recovers. Jn huge London, how- 
ever, it is quite another matter ; and, 
therefore, it was with some surprise 
that, five years after I had vacated the 
house in which the occurrences | have 
described took place, I learned that a 
respectable family who had taken it 
were obliged to give it up, on account 
of annoyances, for which they could 
not account, and all proceeding from 
the apartments formerly occupied by 
our “lodger.” Among the sounds 
described were footsteps restlessly 
traversing the floor of that room, 
accompanied by the peculiar tapping 
of the crutch. 

I was so anxious about this occur- 
rence, that I contrived to have strict 
inquiries made into the matter. The 
result, however, added little to what 
I had at first learned—except, indeed, 
that our old friend, the cat, bore a 
part in the transaction, as I suspected ; 
for the servant, who had been placed 
to sleep in the room, complained that 
something bounded on and off, and 
ran to-and-fro along the foot of the 
bed, in the dark. The same servant, 
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while inthe room, in the broad day- 
light, had heard the sound of walking, 
and even the rustling of clothes near 
him, asof people passing and repassing ; 
and, although he had never seen any- 
thing, he yet became so terrified that 
he would not remain in the house, and 
ultimately, in a short time, left his 
situation. 

These sounds, attention having been 
called to them, were now incessantly 
observed—the measured walking up 
and down the room, the opening and 
closing of the door, and the teazing 
tap of the crutch—all these sounds 
were continually repeated, until at 
last, worn out, frightened, and wor- 
ried, its occupants resolved on aban- 
doning the house. 

About four years since, having had 
occasion to visit the capital, I resolved 
on a ramble by Old Brompton, just 
to see if the house were still inhabited. 
I searched for it, however, in vain, 
and at length, with difficulty, ascer- 
tained its site, upon which now stood 
two small, staring, bran-new brick 
houses, with each a gay enclosure 
of flowers. Every trace of our old 
mansion, and, let us hope, of our 
“mysterious lodger,” had entirely 
vanished. 

Let me, however, return to my 
narrative where [ left it. 

Discoursing upon heavenly matters, 
my good and gracious friend accom- 
panied me even within the outer gate 
of my own house. I asked him to 
come in and rest himself, but he would 
not; and before he turned to depart, 
he lifted up his hand, and blessed me 
and my household. 

Having done this, he went away. 
My eyes followed him till he disap- 
peared, and I turned to the house. 
My darling wife was standing at the 
window of the parlour. There was 
a seraphic smile on her face—pale, 
pure, and beautiful as death. She 
was gazing with an humble, heavenly 
earnestness on us. The parting 
blessing of the stranger shed a sweet 
and hallowed influence on my heart. 
I went into the parlour, to my 
darling: childless she was now; I 


had now need to be a tender companion 
to her. 

She raised her arms in a sort of 
transport, with the same smile of 
gratitude and purity, and, throwing 
them round my neck, she said— 

«TI have seen him—it is he—the 
man that came with you to the door, 
and blessed us as he went away—is 
the same I saw in my dream—the 
same who took little baby in his arms, 
and said he would take care of him, 
and give him safely to me again.” 

More than a quarter of a century 
has glided away since then; other 
children have been given us by the 
good God—children who have been, 
from infancy to maturity, a pride and 
blessing to us. Sorrows and reverses, 
too, have occasionally visited us; yet, 
on the whole, we have been greatly 
blessed; prosperity has long since ended 
all the cares of the res angusta domi, and 
expanded our power of doing good to 
our fellow-creatures. God has given 
it; and God, we trust, directs its dis- 
pensation. In our children, and— 
would you think it ?—our grand- 
children, too, the same beneficent 
God has given us objects that elicit 
and return all the delightful affections, 
and exchange the sweet converse that 
makes home and family dearer than 
aught else, save that blessed home 
where the Christian family shall meet 
at last. 

The dear companion of my early 
love and sorrows still lives, blessed be 
Heaven! The evening tints of life 
have fallen upon her; but the dear 
remembrance of afirst love, that never 
grew cold, makes her beauty change- 
less for me. As for your humble 
servant, he is considerably her senior, 
and looks it: time has stolen away 
his raven locks, and given him a che- 
velure of snow instead. But, as I 
said before, | and my wife love, and, I 
believe, admire one another more than 
ever; and I have often seen our elder 
children smile archly at one another, 
when they thought we did not observe 
them, thinking, no doubt, how like 
a pair of lovers we two were. 

































































































































































































































































LIFE 





Honovrep be the memory of Robert 
Southey! His name will long pre- 
serve its sweet savour in the recollec- 
tion of the wise and good, who admired 
him not more for his transcendent 
genius, than they loved him for his 
gentle worth ; and whose mature pro- 
ductions will go down to posterity with 
the singular commendation, that they 
contain not one single line which a 
good man, upon his “death-bed, could 
wish unwritten. 

As a poet, as an essayist, as an an- 
nalist, as a biographer, how often have 
we, in early youth, devoured his va- 
rious productions, and found, in each 
and every one of them, something not 
only to captivate the imagination and 
the affections, but to amend the heart. 
While others pandered to the low and 
the sensual, he was one of the faith- 
ful few who devoted their high powers 
to the development and purification 
of whatever is best and noblest in 
man’s nature. ‘* Whatsoever things 
are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, 
whatsoever things are of good report,” 
in him ever found a congenial advo- 
cate; and, while literary “delinquents 
abounded, who made their gifts and 
their attainments subservient to the 
domination of passion and prejudice, 
by which morality was outraged and 
public tranquillity endangered, Sou- 
they’s every line was consecrated to 
the cause of true religion and virtue. 

We hail, therefore, with peculiar 
pleasure, the work before us, being 
the commencing volumes of a series of 
six, to come out at intervals of two 
months, in which the life and the 
opinions of the poet will be illustrated 
by his autobiography, and his multi- 
farious correspondence. His son, 
Cuthbert Southey, is the editor, of 
whose performance of the task which 
he has undertaken, we shall have oc- 
casion to speak as we proceed. But, 
surely, to have undertaken such a work 
required from him no apology ; it was 
a filial duty which he was called upon 


‘*The Life and Correspondence of Robert Southey.” 


Life and Correspondence of Robert Southey. 


AND CORRESPONDENCE OF ROBERT SOUTHEY.* 


to provide for or perform ; and, what- 
ever may be said of the causes which 
deferred its performance to the pre- 
sent day, no one will find fault with 
the editor, who was so near and dear 
to the poet while he lived, for under- 
taking it now at length, if only it be 
creditably performed. 

The first volume commences with 
an autobiography, which was not 
carried on by the poet beyond his 
schoolboy days. This we lament. 


What has been done will make most of 


his readers desirous of more of the 
same kind; and, although the defi- 
ciency is well supplied by a corres- 
pondence so copious as to leave no 
important event of his life without its 
appropriate comment and e xplanation, 
the grace and charm of the narrative 
is wanting, by which all are woven 
into a connected series, as well as that 
after thought, which sheds a retro- 
spective light, blending early remi- 
niscence with mature experience. 

We shall not trouble our readers 
with any details respecting his remote 
ancestors, as the account which we 
have of them contains little of inte- 
rest beyond the circle of his own con- 
nections, and nothing of import: ance, 
But the following anecdote is worth 
the space which it occupies, if only as 
a comment on a very absurd feature 
of English law. With his grandfather, 
at Holford ‘arm, in the parish of 
Lydiard St. Laurence, about ten 
miles north of Taunton, under the 
Quantock Hills, there lived a maiden 
sister :— 


‘*She had a small estate held upon 
three lives; two of them fell, and the 
third, a worthless profligate, contrived 
from that time almost to support him- 
self upon it. Knowing that my poor 
aunt Hannah was now “dependent upon 
his life, he would never strike a stroke 
of work more. When his debts became 
troublesome, away went his wife to the 
poor old woman about writs, bailiffs, the 
jail, and jail fever; and in this manner 
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was she continually fleeced and kept in 
continual fear, till the rascal died at 
last of close attention to the alehouse. 
This story is worthy of insertion in an 
an account of English tenures.” 


Of the grandfather, above-men- 
tioned, the poet’s father was the 
second son. He was destined for 
trade, and, with this view, was placed 
with a kinsman, in London, who was 
a grocer somewhere in the city. The 
boy, who had been brought up in the 
country, was passionately fond of 
field sports ; and his son tells us, 


“T have heard him say, that as he was 
one day standing at this person’s door, 
a porter went by carrying a hare, and 
this brought his favourite sport so for- 
cibly to mind, that he could not help 
erying at the sight. This anecdote in 
WwW fordsworth’ s hands would be worth as 
much as the Reverie of poor Susan.” 


Before he was twelve months in 
London his master died, when he was 
removed to Bristol, and placed with 
one William Britton, a linen-draper, 
with whom he lived twelve or fourteen 
years. Here he became acquainted 
with Edward Tyler, a half-uncle of 
the poet, by w hom he was introduced 
to his mother’s f family, of whom, be- 
fore, he had seen but little. 

The old lady’s second husband was 
a Mr. Edward Hill, from which union 
sprung the poet’s mother, a gracious 
and gentle creature, of the sweetest 
affections and most unclouded temper ; 
who became acquainted with his father, 
then a tradesman in Bristol on his own 
account, from his Sunday visits to 
her mother’s house in Bedminster, 
where acquaintance ripened into af- 
fection, and in due time they were 
married. The poet was their se- 
cond child; the first, John Cannon 
Southey, having lived to be only nine 
or ten months old. His birth, which 
took place on the Ist of August, 1773, 
was thus announced :— 


“My mother asking if it was a boy, 
was answered by her nurse in a tone as 
little favourable to me as the opinion 
was flattering. ‘ Ay, a great ugly boy!’ 
and she added, when she told me this, 
‘God forgive me !—when I saw what a 
great red creature it was, covered with 
rolls of fat, I thought I should never be 
able to love him.’” 


Of the early poetic sensibilities of 
the future Laureate we have some 


striking instances. He was affected 
by metrical recitations of a touching or 
a dismal character, even when he was 
but two years old; and when the 
pressure upon his feelings was so 
strong as to be painful, would beckon 
beseechingly to the reciter not to 
proceed. So much more rapidly do 
the affections ripen than the intellect 
—a truth which, in the early train- 
ing of youth, has need to be espe- 
cially attended to by the careful in- 
structor. 

Many of his early years were pass- 
ed under the roof ‘of his aunt, Miss 
Tyler, a half-sister of his mother. 
She was a person of much personal 
beauty, marred, to some extent, by 
the traces of a temper easily excit- 
able, and when excited, quite unruly : 
passionately fond of dramatic repre- 
sentations, and whose house was 
constantly visited by the leading 
performers of the day. At that time 
religious profession was not exalted 
to the same pre-eminence which it 
afterwards attained, and which it pos- 
sesses at present ; and had Miss Tyler 
lived a generation later, it is not 
improbable that she would have form- 
ed one of a coterie, or been herself 
the centre of a circle, such as sur- 
rounded Miss Hannah More; and 
her craving for excitement have found 
its appropriate gratification in a diffe- 
rent and more salutary sphere of 
action and of enjoyment. But her 
masculine character had taken its 
bent before such an opportunity was 
afforded; and her summum bonum 
seemed to be the frequenting of the 
theatre at night, and the society of 
the pe srformers in the morning. 

Under such a guardian were the 
early years of Southey spent ; and 
whilst many of the irregularities in 
his bringing up may be traced to the 
caprices “of his ecce ntric relative, the 
atmosphere which he breathed could 
not be without its use in cherishing 
within him the germs of the poetic 
spirit of which he had already given 
unmistakeable indications. He lived, 
and moved, and had his being in the 
vivid dramatic personation “of by- 
gone generations ; and was thus sie 
a sort of poetic incubation, which 
could not fail to quicken and mature 
his imaginative powers, and fire his 
young ambition to be himself the 
writer of some dramatic piece, which 
might win for him undying fame. 
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Orthodoxy was not as much regard- 
ed in those days as it is at present; 
and although the poet’s father was a 
member of the Church of England, 
his first instructors were an Arian and 
a Socinian. Of the latter he speaks 
respectfully and kindly, and ré 
his removal from him, as he was a 
good scholar, and would have well 
grounded him in Greek and Latin, 
had he been suffered to remain under 
his cgre. He was then sent to an 
academy kept by a Mr. Flower, as a 
boarder; and his departure from 
home on this occasion it was which 
suggested those 
poem of * The Hymn to the 
which few readers of 
can fail to remember. 
he thus writes :— 


-grets 


touching lines in his 
Penates,” 
his early 
Of this person 


poems 


* Thomas Flower, 
remarkabie man, 


the master, 
worthy of a better 
station in life, but utterly unfit for that 
in which he His whole de- 
light was in mathematics and astronomy, 
and he had constructed an orrery 
so large a that it filled a room. 
What a misery it must have been for 
such a man to teach a set of stupid boys, 
year after year, the rudiments of arith- 
metic. And a misery he seemed to feel 
it. When he 


was a 


was placed. 


ul pon 


scale 


came into his desk, even 
there he was thinking of the 
looked as if he 


stars, and 
were out of humour, not 
from illnature, but because his calculs- 
tions were interrupted. But for the 
most part he left the school to the 
of his son Charley, a person who was 


always called by that familiar dimi inutive, 


care 


and whose cons quence you may appre- 
Writing id 
ed to teach 
but twice in the week a Frenchmat 


ciate accordingly. 
metic 


arith- 


were all they profes : 


came 


from Bristol to Latin the 


small number of 
whom I was one. “Duplanier wi 
name. He returned to France at the 
commencement of the Revolution, and 
a report obtained credit at Bristol, and 
got into the newspapers, that, 
resumed his proper name, which for some 
reason or other he thought fit to conceal 
in England, he went into the army, and 
became no less a personage than Gene- 
ral Menou, of Egyptian notoriety. For 
Duplanier’s sake, who was a very good. 
patured man, Lam glad the story was 


disproved.” 


instruct in 


5 his 


hav ing 


After his grandmother's death, he 
resided for some time with his aunt, 
at the house of a friend of hers, Miss 
Palmer (a sister of the gentleman 
who set on foot the system of mail- 
coaches in England), whose passion 


boys who learnt it, of 
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for the theatre equalled her own, As 
the property of this lady was vested 
chiefly in a theatrical spec vals ation, she 
had a constant command of 
the Bath and 


ord rs for 
Bristol theatres; and 
while residing with her, the young 
poet had constant these 
scenes of fascinating enjoyment. 
Actors and actresses were mighty 
personages in but he 
learned to estimate authors at 
higher 


access to 


soon 
a still 
figure ; and he tells us :— 


his eyes, 


‘Though [have not become a dra- 
matist, my earliest creams of 
as 


ship were, as 


author. 
light be anticipated, from 
inces, of a dramatic form, 
notion which I had formed of 
composition was not 
rate. ‘It is the easiest 
world to write 


such circumst 
and tl 
inaccu- 
thing in the 
a play!’ said 1 to Miss 
Palmer, as we were in a carriage on 
Redcliffe Hill one day, returning from 
Bristol to Bedminster. ‘Is it, my dé , 
was her reply. * Yes,’ I continued ; 

you know have only to think what 
you would say if you were in the place 
of the characters, and to make 
it.’ This brings to mind 
illustrations which I made 
the same time, to the 
the view of 


you 


them say 
unlucky 
use of, about 
same lady, with 
enforcing what I conceived 
to be and considerate advice 
Miss Palmer was on a visit to my aunt 
at Bedminster; they had fallen out, as 
they sometimes would do; these bicker- 
ings preduced a fit of sullenness in the 
former, which was not shaken off for 
and while it lasted, she 
with her apron over her 
I really thought she would injure 
her eyes by this, and told her so in great 
kindness ; ‘for you know, Miss P 
said I, ‘that | 


some 


rood 
n 


some days; 
os} 

usually sat 

face, 


aime -? 
everything gets out of 
order if it is not used. A book, if it is 
not opened will become damp and 
mouldy; and a key, if it is not turned 
in the lock, gets rusty. Just then my 
aunt entered the room. ‘ Lord, Miss 
Tyler! the offended lady, * what 
do you think this child has been saying ? 
He has been comparing my 

rusty key and a mouldy book,’ The 
speech, however, was not without some 
good effect, for it restored rood hu- 
mour. Miss Palmer was an odd woman 
with a kind heart; one of those persons 
who are not respected so much as they 
deserve, because their dispositions are 
better than their understanding. She 
had a most generous and devoted attach- 
ment to Miss Tyler, which was not al- 
ways requited as it ought to have been. 
The earliest dream which I can remem- 
ber related to her; it was singular 
enough to impress itself indelibly upon 
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my memory. I thought I was sitting 
with her in her drawing-room (chairs, 
carpet, and everything are now visibly 
present to my mind’s eye) when the 
devil was introduced as a morning vi- 
sitor. Such an appearance, for he was 
in his full costume of horns, black bat- 
wings, tail, and cloven feet, put me in 
ghostly and bodily fear; but she re- 
ceived him with perfect polite ness, called 
him dear Mr. Devil, desired a servant 
to put him a chair, and expressed | her 
delight at being favoured with a call.’ 


This was a curious dream ; and in- 
dicates, we think, an awakening of the 
moral sense, and a sort of instinctive 
detection of the illecebre of theatrical 
illusion. There must have been some 
workings of mind, which enabled him 
to see, or — to feel, that, under 
the mask of high-wrought sentimen- 
tality and generous emotion, all was 
not moral purity; and that Satan’s 
ends are often answered, when, by 
the dramatist, or the frequenter of the 
theatre, very different ends are hoped 
to be attained. It would be beside 
our purpose here to introduce any 
dissertation upon the uses or the 
abuses of theatrical representations ; 
nor does it, in truth, concern us to 
notice the subject, further than may 
be necessary to illustrate the cha ince 
which was gr: idually taking place in 
the young poet’s mind, and the man- 
ner in which the moral and spiritual 
parts of his nature were beginning to 
assert their ascendancy over the se- 
ductions by which, in differently con- 
stituted minds, they might have been 
enthralled. His satanic majesty, by 
whom his horror was moved, received 
by his fair entertainer, herself no evil- 
minded woman, as an angel of light, 

yas an apt personation of the spiritual 
blindness produced by pursuits which 
make an idol of the creature, and are 
altogether irrespective of true reli- 
gion; and although Southey does not 
dwell upon the incident as ‘indicating 
any epoch i in his existe nee, we cant 10t 

read it without perceiving that there 
was a principle within him which 
wrought effectually against the evil 
tendencies of his pursuits and his po- 
sition; that he was one 

“ Whose heart the holy forms 
Of young imagination had kept pure ;" 

and that there was a heart within his 
heart which made its beatings felt 
whenever his moral purity was en- 
dangered. 


The following is his deliberate opi- 
nion upon the. contested subject of 
public and private education :— 


‘* A juster estimate of one’s self is 
acquired at school than can be formed 
in the course of domestic instruction, 
and what is of much more consequence, 
a better intuition into the characters of 
others than there is any chance of learn- 
ing in after life. I have "aaid that this 
is of more consequence than one’s self- 
estimate ; because the error upon that 
score which domestic education tends to 
produce, is on the right side—that of 
diffidence and humility. These advan- 
tages a day-scholar obtains, and he 
avoids great part of the evils which are 
to be set against them. He cannot, in- 
deed, wholly escape pollution; but he 
is far less exposed to it than if he were a 
boarder. He suffers nothing from ty- 
ranny, which is earried to excess in 
schools; nor has he much op portunity 
of acquiring or indulging ma.icious and 
tyrannical propensities himself. Above 
all, his religious habits, which it is al- 
most impossible to retain at school, are 
safe. I would gladly send a son to a 
good school by day; but rather than 
board him at the best, I would, at what- 
ever inconvenience, educate him myself, 
What I have said applies to public 
schools as well as private; of the ad- 
vantages which the former possess I 
shall have occasion to speak hereafter.” 


Of many of his school-fellows he 
retained vivid remembrances. Of 
one in particular, a Creole, he thus 
writes :— 


** One of them (evidently by his name 
of French extraction) was, however, the 
most thoroughly f fiendish human being 
that Ihave ever known. There is an 
image in Kehama drawn from my recol- 
lection of the devilish mz ilignity which 
used sometimes to glow in his dark eyes; 
though I could not there give the like- 
ness in its whole force, for his counte- 
nance used to darken with the blackness 
of his passion. Happily for the slaves 
on the family estate, he, though a se- 
cond brother, was wealthy enough to 
settle in England; and an anecdote 
which I heard of him when he was about 
thirty years of age, will show that I 
have not spoken of his character too 
strongly. When he was shooting one 
day, his dog committed some fault. He 
would have shot him for this upon the 
spot, if his companion had not turned 
the gun aside, and, as he supposed, suc- 
ceeded in appeasing him; but when the 
sport was over, to the horror of that 
companion (who related the story to 
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me), he took up a large stone, and 
knocked out the dog’s brains.” 

We think we remember, after an 
interval of little less than forty years, 
the image in Kehama to which he 
alludes, and which the countenance 
of this fiendish individual suggested. 
It occurs when Ladurlad, stricken by 
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the curse of his powerful enemy, 
*‘ with a fire in his heart and a fire in 
his brain,” is praying to his guardian 
goddess, whose image he has crowned 
with a garland, not for himself, but 
for his beloved daughter, who is, he 
knows not where, exposed to the fiend. 
ish malignity of his tormentor :— 


‘** Not for myself, the unhappy father said, 


Not for myself, O mighty one, 


I pray ; 


Most wretched as I am, be syond all aid : 
But oh! be gracious still to that dear maid, 
Who crowned thee with these garlands day by day ; 
And danced before thee, aye, at eventide, 
In beauty and in pride. 
Oh! Mariatly, wheresoe’er she stray, 
Forlorn and wretched, be thou still her guide. 
A loud and fiendish laugh there came, 
Scoffing his prayer. 
Aloftin air 
The visage of foul Arvalan shone forth— 
Only his face, amid the clear, blue sky, 
With long-drawn lips of insolent mockery, 
And eyes, whose lurid glare, 
Were like the sulphur fire, 
Mingling with darkness ere its flames expire.” 


Southey’s images, he has himself 
told us, were almost always taken 
from actual occurrences in human 
life, or striking aspects of nature ; 
and to this they owe much of the 
force and the truthfulness by which 
they are characterised. The line 
heauibinn the last agonies of the 
dying bull in «Thalaba,” was sug- 
gested by what he witnessed at a 
bull-fight, at which he was present in 
Portugal — 


“ And now the death-sweat darkens his dun hide.” 


He mentioned, at the same time, the 
image which, in all his poetry > pleased 
him the most. It was that in which 
he describes the eye of one of his fe- 
male characters as being 
** Dark as the depth of Ganges’ spring 

profound, 

When thought hangs over it ; 

Bright as the beam 
Which quivers o’er its pure, 

sparkling, stream.” 


up- 


But we must not anticipate; we 
are still with him in his schoolboy 
days. 

The following very just observations 
were suggested by a composer of 
wretched doggrel rhymes, one Jones, 
who was a frequent visitor at the 
school; and a welcome one, for he 


often procured for the boys a holi- 
day :— 


**In the earliest ages certain it is, 
that they who possessed that gift of 
sveech which enabled them to clothe 
ready thoughts in measured or elevated 
diction, were held to be inspired. False 
oracles were uttered in verse, and true 
prophecies delivered in poetry. There 
was, therefore, some reason for the opi- 
nion. A belief akin to it, and not im- 
probably derived from it, prevails, even 
now, among the ignorant; and was 
much more prevalent in my childhood, 
when very few of the lower classes 
could write or read, and when in the 
classes above them, those who really 
were ignorant knew that they were so. 
Sleight of hand passed for magic in the 
dark ages, slight of tongue for inspira- 
tion ; and the ignorant, when they were 
no longer thus to be deluded, still looked 
upon both as something extraordinary 
and wonderful. Especially the power 
of arranging words in a manner alto- 
gether different from the common man- 
ner of speech, and of disposing sylla- 
bles so as to produce a harmony w yhich 
is felt by the dullest ear (a power which 
has now become an easy, and, therefore, 
is every day becoming more and more 
a common acquirement), appeared to 
them what it originally was in all poets, 
and always will be in those who are truly 
such; and even now, though there are 
none who regard its possessor with 
superstitious reverence, there are many 
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who look upon him as one who, in the 
constitution of his mind, is different 
from themselves. As no madman ever 
pretended to a religious call, without 
finding some open-eared listeners ready 
to believe him, and become his disciples, 
so, perhaps, no one ever composed verses 
with facility, who had not some one to 
admire and applaud him in his own 
little circle. 

‘“‘T have been acquainted with poets 
in every intermediate degree between 
Jones and Wordsworth ; and their con- 
ceit has almost uniformly been precisely 
in an inverse proportion to their capaci- 
ty. When this conceit acts upon low 
and vulgar ignorance, it produces direct 
craziness, as in the instances of which I 
have been speaking. In the lower ranks 
of middle life I have seen it, without 
amounting to insanity, assume a form of 
such extravagant vanity that the exam- 
ples which have occurred within my own 
observation, would be deemed incredible 
if brought forward ina farce. Of these 
in due time. There is another more cu- 
rious manifestation of the same folly, 
which I do not remember ever to have 
seen noticed ; but which is well worthy 
of critical observation, because it shows 
in its full extent, and therefore in puris 
naturalibus, a fault which is found in 
by much the greater part of modern 
poetry—the use of words which have no 
signification where they are used, or 
which, if they mean anything, mean 
nonsense—the substitution of sound for 
sense. I could show you passage after 
passage in contemporary writers—the 
most popular writers, and some of them 
the most popular passages in their 
works, which when critically, that is to 
say, strictly but justly, examined, are 
as absolutely nonsensical as the descrip- 
tion of a moonlight night in Pope’s Ho- 
mer. Pope himself intended that for a 
fine description, and did not perceive 
that it was as absurd as his own ‘ Song 
by a Person of Quality.’ Now, there 
have been writers who have possessed 
the talent of stringing together couplet 
after couplet in sonorous verse, without 
any connection, and without any mean- 
ing, or anything like a meaning; and 
yet they have had all the enjoyment of 
writing poetry, have supposed that this 
actually was poetry, and published it as 
such. I know a man who has done this, 
who made me a present of his poem; 
yet he is very far from being a fool; on 
the contrary, he is a lively, pleasant 
companion, and his talents in conversa- 
tion are considerably above par. The 
most perfect specimen I ever saw of 
such verses was a poem called ‘ The 
Shepherd's Farewell,’ printed in quarto, 
some five-and-thirty years ago. Cole- 


ridge once had an imperfect copy of it. 
1 forget the author’s name ; but when I 
was first at Lisbon, I found out that he 
was a schoolmaster, and that poor Paul 
Berthon had been one of his pupils. 
Men of very inferior power may imitate 
the manner of good writers with great 
success; as, for example, the two 
Smiths have done; but I do not believe 
that any imitative talent could produce 
genuine nonsense verses like those of 
‘ The Shepherd's Farewell.’ The inten- 
tion of writing nonsensically would ap- 
pear, and betray the purport of the 
writer. Pure, involuntary, unconscious 
nonsense is inimitable by any effort of 
sense.” 


“The Song by a Person of Quality,” 
is Swift’s, not Pope’s ; and we do not 
think the description of moonlight 
alluded to illustrates his position quite 
as happily as the poet intended. It 
is rather an instance of mis-descrip- 
tion and mistranslation, into which an 
observer of actual nature, like Southey, 
could never have fallen, than of that 
surplusage of unmeaning phraseology, 
in which sound is substituted for 
sense. It is very true that, on the 
night of cloudless moonlight which the 
original describes, 


** Stars unnumbered’’do not “ gild the glowing pole ;"’ 


but it is equally true that, if they did, 
the description would be both correct 
and happy. 

His dancing master he seems to have 
regarded with especial detestation :— 


‘** That poor man was for three years 
the plague of my life, and I was the 
plague of his. In some unhappy mood 
he prevailed on my mother to let me 
learn to dance, persuading himself as 
well as her, that I should do credit to 
his teaching. It must have been for my 
sins that he formed this opinion: in an 
evil hour for himself and for me was it 
formed ; he would have had much less 
trouble in teaching a bear, and far bet- 
ter success. Ido not remember that I 
set out with any dislike or contempt of 
dancing ; but the unconquerable incapa- 
city whieh it was soon evident that I 
possessed, produced both, and the more 
he laboured to correct an incorrigible 
awkwardness, the more awkwardly of 
course I performed. I verily believe the 
fiddlestick was applied as much to my 
head as to the fiddle-strings, when I 
was called out. But the rascal had a 
worse way than that of punishing me. 
He would take my hand in his, and 
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lead me down a dance; and then the 
villain would apply his thumb-nail 
against the flat surface of mine, in the 
middle, and press it till he left the mark 
there; this species of torture 1 suppose 
to have been his own invention, and su 
intolerable it was that at last, 
he had recourse to it, I kicked his shins. 
Luckily for me he got into a scrape by 
beating a boy unmercifully at another 
school, so that he was afraid to carry on 
this sort of contest; and giving up at 
last all hope of ever making me a votary 
of the graces or of the dancing Muse, 
he conteated himself with shaking his 
head, and turning up his eyes in hope- 
lessness, 


whenever 


whenever he noticed my per- 
formance.” 





3ut if he possessed little aptitude 
for what has been called the poetry of 
motion, for the poetry of thought ‘and 
feeling he exhibited a ripeness beyond 
his years; and he congratulates ‘him- 
self—justly, we think—upon the en- 
tire freedom from officious or pedantic 
restraint in which he was suffered to 
prosecute his favourite amusement. 
He was haunted, like passion, by a 
spirit which would not be repressed or 
subdued, and grew by what it fed 
on:— 


‘* That spirit was like a plant which 
required no forcing, nor artificial cul- 
ture; only air and sunshine, _ the 
rains and the dews of heaven. Ido not 
remember in any part of my life to have 
been s0 intellectual im- 
provement as I was during the year and 
half before I was placed at Westmin- 
ster: an improvement derived, not from 
books or instruction, but from constantly 
exercising myself in English verse ; and 
from the development of mind which 
that exercise produced, I can distinctly 
trace my progress by help of a list, 
made thirty of all my com- 
positions in verse, which were then in 
existence, or which I had at that time 
destroyed.” 


conscious of 


years ago, 


Brought up as he was, his first 
efforts were in the dramatic line ; but 
soon— 


“ They received a more decided and 
more fortunate direction from the fre- 
quent perusal of Tasso, Ariosto, and 
Spenser. I had read also Mickle’s 
Lusiad and Pope’s Homer. If you add 
to these an extensive acquaintance with 
the novels of the day, and with the Ara- 
biah and mock- Arabian tales, the whole 
works of Josephus (taken in by me with 
my pocket-money in three-score six- 
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penny numbers, which I now possess), 
such acquaintance with Greek and Ro- 
man history as a schoolboy picks up 
from his lessons and from Goldsmith’s 
abridged histories, and such acquaint- 
ance with their fables as may be learnt 
from Ovid, from the old Pantheon, and, 
above all, from the end of Littleton’s 
Dictionary, you will have a fair account 
of the stock upon which I began. But 
Shakspeare, and Beaumont and Fletcher 
must not be forgotten; nor Sidney’s 
Arcadia, nor Rowley’s Poems; _ for 
Chatterton’s history was fresh in re- 
membrance, and that story, which would 
have affected one of my disposition any- 
ry sre, acted upon me with all the force 
f local associations.” 





To a careless or incompetent ob- 
server, his life, at this period, would 
appear but “ idless all,” and his stu- 
dies fantastical and ill-directed ; but 
the vast amount which he had written, 
even before anything readable had 
been produced, proves the closeness 
and eagerness with which he plied his 
task, if task it might be called, wherein 
all was pleasure ; and contributed, no 
doubt, to that early command, both of 
metre and language, in which he soon 
became almost unrivalled. Nor was 
this from any vanity in the exhibition 

’ his verses, which often actuates 
youthful votaries of the muse. On 
the contrary, he possessed, or rather 
was posse »ssed by, a constitutional 
shyness, which mi ade him shrink from 
any parade of his accomplishments, 
with even more of instinctive horror 
than many would feel at detection in 
acrime. His portfolio, therefore, he 
tells us, ‘* was held sacred.” 


**One day, however, it was profaned 
by an acquaintance of my aunt’s, who 
called to pay a morning visit. She was 
shown into the parlour, and I, who was 
sent to say my aunt w ould presently 
wait upon her, found her with my pre- 
cious Egbert in her hand. Her compli- 
ments had no effect in abating my deep 
resentment at this unpardonable curio- 
sity; and, though she was a goodiia- 
tured woman, I am afraid I never quite 
forgave her. Determining, however, 
never to incur a second exposure, I im- 
mediately composed a set of characters 
for my own use.” 


The following. will be read not 
without interest by all who are de- 
sirous of noting thie progressive de- 


velopment of the poetic power in a 
youthful mind ;— 
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“*T wonder whether Spurzheim could, 
at that time, have discovered an organ 
of constructiveness in my pericranium. 
The Elysian drama might seem to in- 
dicate that the faculty was there, but 
not a trace of it was to be found in any 
of the heroic poems which I attempted. 
They were all begun upon a mere gene- 

ral notion of the subject, without a1 1y 

pre-arrangement, and very little precon- 
ception of the incidents by which the 
catastrophe was to be brought about. 
When I sat down to write, I had to look 
as much for the incidents, as for the 
thoughts and words in which they were 
to be clothed. lexpected them to oc- 
cur just as readily ; and so indeed, such 
as they were, they did. My reading in 
the old chivalrous romances has been 
sufficiently extensive to justify me in 
asserting that the greater number of 
those romances were written just in the 
same way, without the slightest plan or 
forethought; and I am much mistaken 
if many of the Italian romantic poems 
were not composed in the same inartifi- 
cial manner. This I am sure—that it 
is more difficult to plan than to execute 
well; and that abundance of true poeti- 
cal power has been squandered for want 
of a constructive talent in the poet. I 
have felt this want in some of the Spa- 
nish and Portuguese writers, even more 
than their want of taste. The progress 
of my own mind towards attaining it 
(so far as I may be thought to have at- 
tained it) I am able to trace distinctly ; 
not merely by the works themselves, 
and by my own recollections of the 
views with which the »y were undertaken 
and composed, but by the various 
sketches and memoranda for four long 
narrative poems, made during their pro- 
gress from the first conception of each 
till its completion. At present, the fa- 
cility and pleasure with which I can 
plan an heroic poem, a drama, and a 
biographical or historical work, however 
comprehensive, is even a temptation to 
me. It seems as if I caught the bear- 
ings of a subject at first sight; just as 
Telford sees from an eminence, with a 
glance, in what direction his road must 
be carried. But it was long before I 
acquired this power—not fairly, indeed, 
till 1 was about five or six and thirty; 
and it was gained by practice, in the 
course of which I learnt to perceive 
wherein I was deficient. 

** There was one point in which these 
premature attempts afforded a hopeful 
omen, and that was in the diligence and 
industry with which I endeavoured to 
acquire all the historical information 
within my reach, relating to the subject 
in hand. Forty years ago, I could have 
given a better account of the birth and 


parentage of Egbert, and the state of 
the Heptarchy during his youth, than I 
could do now without referring to 
books; and when Cassibelan was my 
hero, I was as well ac quainted with the 
division of the island among the ancient 
tribes, as I am now with the relative 
situation of its counties. It was, per- 
haps, fortunate that these pursuits were 
unassisted and solitary. By thus work- 
ing a way for mysel!, I acquired a habit 
and a love for investigation, and nothing 
appeared uninteresting which gave me 
any of the information I wanted. The 
pleasure which | took in such researches, 
and in composition, rendered me in a 
great degree independent of other 
amusements ; and no systematic educa- 
tion could have fitted me for my present 
course of life so well as the cireumstan- 
ces which allowed me thus to feel and 
follow my own impulses.” 


In 1788 he was sent toWes tminster, 
his uncle Hill defraying his ex- 
penses. Of his fellow- students he thus 
writes :— 


‘The great majority were of a kind 
to be whatever cire ‘umstances might 
make them; clay in the potter ’s hand, 
more or less fine; and as it is fitting 
that such subjects ‘ell be conformed 
to the world’s fashion and to the world’s 
uses, a public school was best for them. 
But where there is a tendency to low 
pursuits and low vices, such schools are 
fatal. They are nurseries also for ty- 
ranny and brutality. Yet, on the other 
hand, good is to be ac quired there, which 
can be attained in no other course of 
education.” 


We are sorry to say that the auto- 
biography concludes before his re- 
moval from Westminster; an event 
occasioned by some strictures in a 
periodical called “ The Flagellant” 
(got up by some of the senior 
boys), by which the head of the 
establishment was offended. The 
paper which aroused the wrath of 
Dr. Vincent, was an attack upon cor- 
poral punishment, as then adminis. 
tered in the school, and the irritated 
master immediately commenced a pro- 
secution against the publisher for a 
libel. This was surely enough to 
provoke the ejaculation, 

** Tantene animis celestibus,” &c. 


and may well give colour to the sus- 
picion, that gentleness was not his 
characteristic. Young Southey, who 
could not endure that an innoceiit 
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man should suffer for Ais wrong, im- 
mediately declared himself the author 
of the publication, and apologised for it. 
In vain! The angry pedagogue would 
not be propitiated, and the future 
sanmmeathe was removed from the school, 


reatly to the grief both of himself 


a of his relative 8, who felt his re- 
moval, under such circumstances, as a 
death-blow to his future prospects. 

At this time his father had become 
a bankrupt, and he was much occupied 
in arranging his aff: ee Although the 
injury w hich he had sustained strongly 
affected him, striking, as it did, both 
at his character and his prospects, he 
did not sink under it, as the following 
extract from one of his letters at this 
period will show, indicative of the 
spirit-stirring activity by which he 
was already distinguis hed :— 


**¢ The Flagellant is gone,’ he writes 
at this time to his schoolfellow and co- 
adjutor, Mr. Grosvenor Bedford; ‘still, 
however, I think that our joint produc- 
tions may acquire some credit The 
sooner we have a volume published the 
better; ‘‘ The Medley,” ** The Hodge 
Podge,” ‘* The What- do- you-call-it,” or, 
to retain our old plan, “ Monastic Lu- 
cubrations ;” any of these, or any better 
you may propose, will do. Shall we 
dedicate to Envy, Hatred, and Malice, 
and all Uncharitableness ? Powerful 
arbitrators of the minds of men, who 
have already honoured us with your 

marked attention, ye who can convert 
innocence into treason, and, shielded by 
the arm of power, remain secure, &c. 
&c. &c.; or shall we dedicate it to the 
doctor or to the devil, or to the king, or 
to ourselves ?—Gentlemen, to you, in 
whose breasts neither envy nor malice 
can find a place, who will not be biassed 
by the clamours of popular prejudice, 
nor stoop to the authority of ignorance 
and power, &e. &c. 

***T see no reason why we should not 
publish pretty soon; it will be at least 
four months before we can prepare it 
for the press, and, surely, by that time 
we may venture again upon the world. 

ae We have ventured, 
Like little wanton boys that swim on bladders, 
These last nine numbers in a sea of glory, 
But far above our depth; the high blown bubble 
At length burst under us, and now has left us 
(Yet smarting from the rod of persecution 
Though yet unwearied ) to the merciless rage 
Of the rude sea that swallowed Number Five.’ ” 


On the 2d of November, 1792, he 
matriculated at Baliol College, Ox- 
ford, from which he was summoned 
suddenly, in consequence of his fa- 








ther’s dangerous illness, and returned 
only in time to follow him to the 
grave :— 


‘* It had been intended that he should 
enter at Christ Church, and his name 
had been put down there for some time ; 
but the dean (Cyril Jackson), having 
heard of the Flagellant, refuse d to ad- 
mit him, doubtle: 88 supposing that he 
would prove a troublesome and disaffect- 
ed undergraduate, and little dreaming 
the time would come when the Univer- 
sity would be proud to betow upon him 
her highest honours.” 


The following, to the correspondent 
alluded to in the last extract, will 
describe his feelings upon his entrance 
at Oxford :— 


“I feel myself entered upon a new 
scene of life, and, whatever the gene- 
rality of Oxonians may conceive, it ap- 
pears to me a very serious one. Four 
years hence I am to be called into orders, 
and during that time (short for the at- 
tainment of the requisite knowledge) 
how much have I to learn! I must 
learn to break a rebellious spirit, which 
neither authority nor oppression could 
ever bow; it would be easier to break 
my neck. I must learn to work a pro- 
blem instead of w riting an ode. I must 
learn to pay respect to men remarkable 
only for great wigs and little wisdom.” 


That he had, at this period, a sus- 
taining faith, although his religious 
views were but crude and imperfect, 
the following will prove. He is 
writing to the same correspondent :— 


““Twenty years hence this journal 
will be either a source of pleasure or of 
regret ; that is, if I live twenty years, 
and for life I really have a ver 
strong predilection; not from Shak- 
speare’s fearfully beautiful passage— 
‘Ay, but to die and go we know not 
whither,’ but from the hope that my 
life may be serviceable to my family, 
and happy to myself; if it be the longer 
life the better, existence will be delight- 
ful and anticipation glorious. The idea 
of meeting a different fate in another 
world is enough to overthrow every 
Atheistical doctrine. The very dread- 
ful trials under which virtue so often 
labours must surely be only trials; pa- 
tience will withstand the pressure, and 
faith will lead to hope. Religion soothes 
every wound, and makes the bed of 
death a couch of felicity. Make the 
contrast yourself: look at the warrior, 
the hypocrite, and the libertine, in their 
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last moments, and reflection must 
strengthen every virtuous resolution. 
May I, however, practise what I preach. 
Let me have £200 a-year and the com- 
forts of domestic life, and my ambition 
aspires not further.” 


That he escaped the contamination 
of bad society, and kept clear of Ox- 
ford dissipation and extravagance, 
is clear from what follows :— 


“‘As for me, I regard myself too 
much to run into the vices so com- 
mon and so destructive. I have not yet 
been drunk, nor mean to be so. What 
use can be made of a collegiate life I 
wish to make; but in the midst of all, 
when I look back to Rousseau, and com- 
pare myself either with his Emilius, or 
the real pupil of Madame Brulenck, I feel 
ashamed and humbled at the compari- 
son. Never shall child of mine enter a 
public school or a university. Perhaps 
I may not be able so well to instruct 
him in logic or languages, but I can at 
least preserve him from vice.” 


He had entered Oxford with a view 
to the Church ; but of the possibility 
of subscribing to the Thirty-nine 
Articles, he soon began to have se- 
rious doubts, as will appear from the 
following extracts from his letters to 
Grosvenor and Horace Bedford :— 


‘* What is to become of me at ordi- 
nation, heaven only knows! After 
keeping the straight path so long the 
Test Act will be a stumbling-block to 
honesty; so chance and providence 
must take care of that, and I will for- 
tify myself against chance. The wants 
of man are so very few that they must 
be attainable somewhere, and, whether 
here or in America, matters little; I 
have long learned to look upon the 
world as my country.” 

“The million would say I must study 
divinity ; the bishops would give me fo- 
lios to peruse, little dreaming that to 
me every blade of grass and every atom 
of matter is worth all the Fathers. I 
can bear a retrospect ; but when I look 
forward to taking orders, a thousand 
dreadful ideas crowd at once upon my 
mind. Oh, Horace, my views in life are 
surely very humble; I ask but honest 
independence, and that will never be 
my lot.” 


That much of this was ascribable to 
his early bringing up, his son makes 
very plain :— 


“‘ His aunt, Miss Tyler, although pos- 
sessing many good qualities, could 
VOL. XXXV.—NO. CCVI. 


hardly be said to have been a religiously- 
minded person. He had been removed 
from one school to another, undergoing 
‘many of those sad changes through 
which a gentle spirit has to pass in this 
uneasy and disordered world;’ and he 
has said himself, doubtless from his own 
experience, that such schools are * un- 
favourable to devotional feelings, and 
destructive to devotional habits; that 
nothing, which is not intentionally pro- 
fane, can be more irreligious than the 
forms of worship which are observed 
there; and that at no time has a school- 
boy’s life afforded any encouragement, 
any inducement, or any opportunity for 
devotion.’ It must also be borne in 
mind that the aspect of the church in 
this country at that time, as it present- 
ed itself to those who did not look be- 
low the surface, was very different from 
that which it now presents. A cloud, 
as it were, hung over it; if it had not 
our unhappy divisions, it had not also 
the spur to exertion, and the sort of 
spiritual freshness, which the storms of 
those dissensions have infused into it— 
good coming out of evil, as it so often 
does in the course of God’s providence,” 


Tn truth, the devotional attractions, 
by which the highest minds are in- 
fluenced, did not then appear, either 
in the preaching or the teaching of 
the Established Clergy. The Church 
was regarded merely as a profession, 
by which a livelihood was to be ob- 
tained ; and there was, perhaps, more 
real piety in Southey’s conscientious 
refusal to take orders, than in the 
taking of them by numbers by whom 
his objections were not entertained. 

As soon as he felt this invincible 
repugnance, which he had every hu- 
man motive to desire to overcome, he 
addressed himself to the study of me- 
dicine, from which he was soon driven 
by the disgust of the dissecting-room. 
He then set himself about looking for 
some employment in one of the public 
offices, such as might afford him the 
moderate competency with which he 
could be well content; but here, too, 
he found difficulties, for which it is 
strange that he should have been un- 
prepared. His political opinions were 
of a revolutionary cast; and no one 
entertaining and avowing them, as he 
never scrupled to do, could hope for 
government patronage, which, exten- 
sive as it was, was little enough for 
their true friends. 

About this time it was (June, 1794) 
that his acquaintance with Coleridge 
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commenced. He thus describes, to 
his constant correspondent, his new 
friend :— 


“ Allen is with us daily, and his friend 
from Cambridge, Coleridge, whose po- 
ems you will oblige me by subscribing 
to, either at Hookham’s or Edwards’s. 
He is of most uncommon merit—of the 
strongest genius, the clearest judgment, 
the best heart. My friend he already 
is, and must hereafter be yours. It is, 
I fear, impossible to keep him till you 
come, but my efforts shall not be w ant- 
ing.” 


The scheme denominated ‘ Pan- 
tisocracy” was then, for the first time, 
made known to him by Coleridge. 
That Southey should have ardently 
embraced such a proposal, all his an- 
tecedents would lead us to believe. 
It was strange, wild, visionary, ro- 
mantic, and therefore with many 
attractions for one -who lived in a 
world of imagination. It was redo- 
lent of Arcadian purity and simplicity ; 
and therefore in accordance with the 
wishes of one who yearned for some 
happier lot than he could ever hope 
to realise in our old world, and every- 
day, existence. It was far away from 
the strife of multitudes, and the 
tyranny of kings; and this alone 
would have rendered it irresistibly 
engaging to one who hated strife and 
abominated tyranny. And it was free 
from what he then believed a system 
of falsehood, priestcraft, and supersti- 
tion, by which man was debased and 
God was dishonoured. So that, con- 
sidering the various accidents and 
calamities by which one of his high- 
wrought se sibility seemed to have 
been “dislocated from any fixed posi- 
tion i society which might assure to 
him a reputable independence, it 
would be strange, indeed, if he did 
not jump at a project which promised 
an exeription from many evils, and a 
réalisation of tueh good ; sighing, as 
one of his temperament must so often 
have sighed, 


“ For a loilge in some vast wilderness, 
Some boundiess contiguity of shade ; 
Where rumour of oppression and deceit 
Of unsuccessful or successful war, 

Might never reach him more." 


It was while he was under the hal- 
lucination of Pantisocracy that he 
beeame acquainted with Miss Fricker, 
a@ lady for whom he conceived an 


ardent affection, and who afterwards 
became his wife. All, both the scheme 
of emigration and the intended mar. 
riage, were, although communicated 
to his mother, who was to make one 
of the party, studiously concealed 
frony his aunt, Miss Tyler, under the 
assured conviction that a knowledge 
of them would only produce an out- 
break of that lady’ s temper, of the 
most violent kind. But soon the 
murder was out! and the thunder- 
cloud burst upon poor Southey with 
a fury for which he was little pre- 
pared. He thus describes the scene 
which took place, to his brother 
Thomas, who was to be admiral of the 
expedition which was to bring the 
emigrants to the promised land :— 


‘“Here’s a row! here’s a kick up! 
here’s a pretty coi ” nence! we have hada 
revolution in the College Green, and I 
have been turned out of doors in a wet 
night. Lo and behold, even like my 
own brother, I was penniless: it was 
late in the evening ; the wind blew and 
the rain fell, and I had walked from 
Bath in the morning. Luckily my fa- 
ther’s old great coat was at Lovell’s. I 
clapt it on, swallowed a glass of brandy, 
nll set off; ] met an old drunken man 
three miles off, and was oblige d to drag 
him all the way to Bath, nine miles! 
Oh, patience, patience, thou hast often 
helped poor Robert Southey, but never 
didst thou stand him in more need than 
on Friday the 17th of October, 1794.” 


He was not moved from either of 
his purposes by this burst of ven- 
geance. Pantisocracy still continued 
his idol, and Miss Fricker soon be- 
came his wife. 

It was not, however, to be supposed 
that he could long continue the slave 
of the illusion of transatlantic virtue 
and happiness which the ardent genius 
of Coleridge had conceived. Every 
hour of reflection and experience must 
have gradually drawn him towards a 
conviction of the sh: adowy foundation 
on which it was laid. And, for- 
tunately, many such hours were af- 
forded, from the diffic ulty of providing 
funds for the purchase of land in their 
adopted ¢ country, and the conveyance 
of the idealists to their intended home. 
Meanwhile Southey was earnestly en- 
gaged upon his poem of “Joan of 
Are,” which he had commenced as 
early as 1793, and which he had 
hoped to publish by subscription. 
But subseribers came in so slowly, 
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that, had it not been for an acquaint- 
ance, then newly formed, it is doubtful 
whether any means of publication 
could have been obtained. This was 
the bookseller, Mr. Cottle. The ac- 
count of the’ interview which led to 
the purchase of the copyright of the 
poem, we give in the poet’s own 
words :— 


“ One evening I read to him part of 
the poem, without any thought of mak- 
ing a proposal concerning it, or expec- 
tation of receiving one. He, however, 
offered me fifty guineas for the copy- 
right, and fifty copies for my sub- 
scribers, which was more than the list 
amounted to, and the offer was accepted 
as promptly as it was made. It can 
rarely happen, that a young author 
should meét with a bookseller as inex- 
perienced and as ardent as himself; 
and it would be still more extraordinary, 
if such mutual indiscretion did not bring 
with it cause for regret to both. But 
this transaction was the commencement 
of an intimacy which has continued 
without the slightest shade of displea- 
sure at any time on either side, to the 
present day. At that time few books 
were printed in the country, and it was 
seldom, indeed, that a quarto volume 
issued from a provincial press. A font 
of new type was ordered, for what was 
intended to be the handsomest book that 
Bristol had ever yet sent forth; and 
when the paper arrived, and the printer 
was ready to commence his operations, 
nothing had been done towards prepar- 
ing the poem for the press, except that 
a few verbal alterations had been made. 

‘“‘T was not, however, without mis- 
givings; and, when the first proof- 
sheet was brought me, the more glaring 
faults of the composition stared me in 
the face. But the sight of a well- 
printed page, which was to be set off 
with all the advantages that fine wove 
paper and hot pressing could impart, 
put mein spirits, and I went to work 
with good will. About half the first 
book was left in its original state; the 
rest of the poem was recast and recom- 
posed while the printing went on. This 
occupied six months.” 


*€ Madoc” had boen commenced be- 
fore “Joan of Arc’ had gone to 
press, and was now laid aside, that his 
entire attention might be directed to 
the latter. His uncle Hill had ar- 
rived in England, and given an entire 
new turn to his thoughts. Pantiso- 
cracy, to the great discomposure of 
Coleridge, was abandoned. He had 
learned to put away childish things. 
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No persuasions could induce him to 
enter the Church. “The gate,” he 
said, ‘‘is perjury; and I am not dis- 
posed to pay so heavy a fine at the 
turnpike of orthodoxy.” He now se- 
riously meditated the study of the 
law. 

Upon his uncle’s arrival, it was 
proposed that he should accompany 
him to Lisbon upon his return ; partly 
with a view to take him out of the 
atmosphere of seditious politics, and 
partly to wean him from what he 
deemed “ an imprudent attachment.” 
In the first, the good effects expected 
were, to a certain extent, produccc. 
His opinions were the accilents of his 
position and circumstances ; and a 
temporary removal from the democra- 
tic influences around him, enabled 
him to see more clearly, and to rea- 
son more justly. But his ‘at- 
tachment” was of the essence of his 
being. It could not change. And 
when the day for his departure was 
fixed, he fixed that also for his wed- 
ding-day, and, on the 14th of Novem- 
ber, 1795, was united, at Radcliffe 
Church, Bristol, to Edith Fricker. 

‘*My mother,” his son writes, ‘wore 
her wedding-ring hung round her 
neck, and preserved her maiden name, 
until the report of the marriage had 
spread abroad.” 

It would not be justice to the poet 
not to give one of his motives, as 
stated by himself, for thus precipitat- 
ing a connexion of which he never 
after had reason to repent, and to 
which he never referred without an 
ardour of affection quite romantic :— 


**T have learnt from Lovel the news 
from Bristol, public as well as private, 
and both of an interesting nature. 
My marriage is become public. You 
know my only motive for wishing it 
otherwise, and must know that ite 
licity can give me no concern. i have 
done my duty. Perhaps you may hardly 
think my motives for marrying at that 
time sufficiently strong. One, and that 
to me of great weight, I believe was 
never mentioned to you. There might 
have arisen feelings of an unpleasant 
nature, at the idea of receiving support 
from one not legally a husband ; and (do 
not show this to Edith) should I perish 
by shipwreck, or any other casualty, I 
have relations whose prejudices would 
then yield to the anguish of affection, 
and who would love, cherish, and yield 
all possible consolation to my widow. 
Of such an evil there is but a possi- 
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bility ; but against possibility it was my 
duty to guard.” 


Of Cottle the reader may learn 
something, from an alteration which 


he ventured to make in ‘Joan of 


Are,” which is thus alluded to by the 
t, in a letter bearing date ‘* Lis- 
n, Feb. 24, 1796,” to his friend 
Bedford :— 


“ By the by, if ever you read aloud 
that part of the fifth book, mind that 
erratum ‘in the description of the Fa- 
mine :— 

“* With jealous eye, 
Hating a rival's look, the husband hides 
His miserable meal.’ ” 
After I had corrected the page and left 
town, poor Cottle, whose heart over- 
flows with the milk of human kindness, 
read it over, and he was as little able to 
bear the picture of the husband, as he 
would have been to hide a morsel from 
the hungry ; and, suo periculo, he alter- 
ed it to ‘Each man conceals,’ and spoilt 
the climax. I was very much vexed, 
and yet I loved Cottle the better for it.” 


The following contains his Uncle 
Hill’s estimate of his character at this 
period :— 


***He is a very good scholar,’ he 
writes to a friend, ‘of great reading, of 
astonishing memory; when he speaks 
he does it with fluency, with a great 
choice of words. He is perfectly cor- 
rect in his behaviour, of the most exem- 
plary morals, and the best of hearts. 
Were his character different, or his 
abilities not so extraordinary, I should 
be the less concerned about him; but to 
see a young man of such talents as he 
=> by the misapplication of them, 
ost to himself and to his family, is 
what hurts me very sensibly. In short, 
he has everything you could wish a 
young man to have, excepting common 
sense or prudence.” 


He was now busy preparing his let- 
ters from Spain and Portugal. It was, 
to him, dry work. They occupied his 
time more than they engaged his mind; 
and ‘to go on with Madoc,” he tells 
us, was almost necessary to his happi- 
ness, although the study of the law, 
upon which he was now intent, might 
well have laid claim to his every mo- 
ment. ‘*I had rather,” he observes, 
“leave off eating than poetising. I 
shall feed upon law, and digest it—or 
it shallchoke me.” . . . “My 
feelings were once like an ungovern- 
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able horse; now I have tamed my 
Bucephalus: he retains his spirit and 
strength, but they are made useful, 
and he shall not break my neck.” 

His aversion to London, in or near 
which he now felt himself compeiled 
to live, or rather to vegetate, was 
quite as strong as Johnson’s fondness 
for it. The hum of life and the bus- 
tle of business which aroused and ex- 
cited the one, only disturbed or dis- 
gusted the other. ‘It is strange,” he 
says— 


** But I never approach London with- 
out feeling my heart sink within me; an 
unconquerable heaviness oppresses me 
in its atmosphere, and all its associated 
ideas are painful. With a little house 
in the country, and a bare independence, 
how much more useful should | be, and 
how much more happy! It is not talk- 
ing nonsense when I say that the Lon- 
don air is as bad for the mind as for the 
body, for the mind is a cameleon that 
receives its colours from surrounding 
objects. In the country everything is 
good, everything in nature is beautiful. 
The benevolence of Deity is everywhere 
presented to the eye, and the heart par- 
ticipates in the tranquillity of the scene. 
In the town my soul is continually dis- 
gusted by the vices, follies, and conse- 
quent miseries of mankind. 

‘*My future studies, too. Now, I 
never read a_ book without learning 
something, and never write a line of 
poetry, without cultivating some feeling 
of benevolence and honesty: but the 
law is a horrid jargon—a quibbling col- 
lection of voluminous nonsense; but 
this I must wade through—ay, and I 
will wade through—and when I shall 
have got enough to live in the country, 
you and I will make my first Christmas 
fire of all my new books. Oh, Grosve- 
nor, what a blessed bonfire! The devil 
uses the statu es at large for fuel when 
he gives an attorney his house warming.” 


The reader may well suppose that, 
with such feelings, the study of the 
law could not be prosecuted with much 
advantage. 

In 1798, we find him at a small 
house in Westbury, about two miles 
from Bristol, passing one of the hap- 
piest portions of his life. 

By this time he had found that it 
was idle to struggle against the bent of 
his nature; that poetry was his ab- 
sorbing passion ; and that when he did 
enter upon the region of legal studies, 
it was through an element which lifted 
him above them, and prevented that 
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solid footing, without which no pro- 
gress could be made— 


“ Like those who tread through waters deep, 
And scarce can keep them tu the ground.” 


In a short time, therefore, and with 
little regret, all further efforts in that 
line were abandoned. 

He had already started as an au- 
thor, and was therefore to depend 
upon literature for his subsistence and 
his fame. His mind had been dis- 
ciplined, his character had been form- 
ed; his opinions and his principles, 
erroneous as they were, indicated an 
honesty and a rectitude, which were 
sure, in the end, to lead him right. 
And he had acquired, by habits of 
composition, a command of language, 
an extent and variety of information, 
a power of metrical combination, which 
suited the sound to the sense; an 
observation of physical, and an insight 
into human nature, at once profound 
and accurate ;—all which, combined 
with his persevering industry, could 


scarcely fail in securing for him high 
distinction, and that moderate com- 
etency which he looked forward to as 
Dis earthly summum bonum. 
«*Joan of Arc,” as an epic poem, 
has its imperfections; but it is per- 


fectly wonderful, when we regard it as 
the production of a youth scarcely out 
of his teens. It contains specimens of 
almost every excellence. Incidents 
happily imagined, characters finely 
conceived and contrasted; a story, 
the interest of which grows as it pro- 
ceeds; and a presentation of the prin- 
cipal character, and the incidents and 
motives which engaged her in the holy 
war against her country’s enemies, 
which resolves the phenomenon of her 
almost miraculous rise and progress 
in a manner more satisfactory than 
that of the regular historian. So that 
we not only see how it was that Joan 
was moved to do what she did; but 
that, under her circumstances, and 
with her character, she could not have 
done otherwise. 

Further commentary we suspend, 
until, in the succeeding volumes, an 
opportunity be afforded us of entering 
more largely into the genius of his 
poetry. We have seen him, in his pro- 
gress to manhood, tested by no ordi- 
nary difficulties, and persevering in his 
integrity under great temptation, with 
a single-mindedness that commands 
our admiration. His youth was passed 
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in the stormy period of the French 
Revolution. The abuses of old estab- 
lishments were then far more visible 
to the ardent philanthropist than any 
benefits arising from them as the 
bulwarks of social order. We need 
not remind our readers of the great 
division of opinion which prevailed 
at that period, respecting the political 
changes which were imminent, or in 
progress ; one party regarding the 
outburst of the French Revolution as 
the euthanasia of liberty—the other, 
as the pulling up of the flood-gates of 
anarchy, by which all things, human 
and divine, were to be mixed and 
confounded. Southey early identified 
himself with the zealots of change ; 
and therefore attracted no small por- 
tion of the sarcasm and indignation of 
the friends of our regulated monarchy, 
who refused to see in the poet anything 
better than what appeared in the poli- 
tician; or to countenance, by their 
approbation, the productions of a 
misty republican, whose principles, 
if they were suffered to prevail, must 
lead to universal disorder. Hence, a 
strong current against him, which it 
required no ordinary energy and per- 
severance to overcome. 

Another cause of unpopularity con- 
sisted in the boldness of his metrical 
innovations, and the courage with 
which he carried out his own views 
of what poetry ought to be. Nor can 
it be denied that the elevation and 
purity of his moral sentiments met 
but little response in a prevailing de- 
generacy of taste, which very often 
sacrificed the truthful and the beauti- 
ful, to the fantastic and extravagant, 
and sought, by a profusion of imagery, 
or a melody of words, to compensate 
for the absence of nature. Tt can- 
not be denied, at the same time, that 
in avoiding this extreme, the poet 
carried his simplicity to an extent 
which rendered him justly liable to 
severe animadversion; nor were his 
verses always exempt from the ap- 
pearance of a sickly sentimentalism, 
which the lovers of the ludicrous found 
it easy to caricature. 

These, it will be admitted, were 
great impediments to his early, or ra- 
pid, success. The popularis aura was 
a-wanting. The public had not caught 
the tune of his verse. Its very form, 
as it meandered through the hot-press- 
ed pages, was regarded with surprise 
and wonder ; and few there were, even 



























































































































































































































































































































of those who might be considered real 
judges of poetry, who would venture 
to pronounce a decided opinion of a 
production which, both in conception 
and execution, appeared alike start- 
ling and extraordinary. The simpli- 
city of the Greek, in which he de- 
lighted, offended those who were ac- 
customed to the florid exuberance of 
the Roman school. Pope's “ Homer”’ 
had done much, we will not say to 
debauch the public taste, but to con- 
firm unhealthy predilections. The 
massive grandeur, the effortless sub- 
limity, and the rigid adherence to na- 
ture which characterise the original, 
are but feebly represented in the 
smooth-flowing and highly-ornamented 
versification of the British bard, who 
is evidently more studious that his 
own tuneful numbers should please 
the ear, than that the boldness and 
vigour of his author's conceptions 
should be adequately presented to the 
imagination of his readers. The great 
epic has been melo-dramatised. The 
scenery, the dresses, and the decora- 
tions, are regarded as the principal 
objects ; or, rather, it has been turned 
into an opera, in which passion is su- 
perseded by sentiment, and the action 
is always subordinate to the music. 
We write this, well remembering the 
fascination of this splendid illusion, 
and the eager delight with which we 
devoured its pages, long before we 
were capable of appreciating the 
“Tliad” in the language in which it 
was written. And we do so, not to 
undervalue the great master of British 
didactic versification, whose genius 
shed a lustre upon the age in which 
he lived, but to indicate the sort of 
counter-current against which a youth 
like Southey had to contend; when, 
casting aside the trickeries of art, and 
disregarding received traditions in the 
canons of poetical criticism, he ven- 
tured to follow the guidance of na- 
ture. 

Nor did he lack the vigour or the 
resolution by which the course which 
he struck out for himself would, in 
the end, be vindicated in the eyes of 
the world. His full fame might not 
come soon; butin the end it would 
not tarry. The shallowness and im- 
pertinence of conventional criticism 
he could afford to despise; and the 
full occupation to which he was ac- 
customed, adopted from choice almost 
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as much as imposed by necessity, while 
it was every day giving fluency to his 
pen, and adding to his stores of 
knowledge, encased him, as it were, in 
a coat of mail, upon which the wea- 
pons of hostile criticism fell and rat- 
tled harmless. He literally had not 
time to attend to them; and were it 
not that they interfered with the pro- 
fits of his works, upon which he was 
dependent for his daily bread, would 
have regarded them more with mirth 
than anger. 


** Madoc” had been upon the anvil 
of his brain before “Joan of Arc” 
was thought of, and continued, after 
the publication of the latter, to engage 
his chief attention. He thus announces 
its completion, according to his origi- 
nal conception, to his brother Tho- 
mas, and also certain radical altera- 
tions which he felt constrained to 
make, and which must still defer its 
publication to a more distant day than 
he had intended :— 


** Yesterday I finished Madoc, thank 
God! and thoroughly to my own satis- 
faction; but I have resolved on one 
great, laborious, and radical alteration. 
It was my design to identify Madoc 
with Mango Capac, the legislator of 
Peru: in this [have totally failed ; there- 
fore Mango Capac is to be the hero of 
another poem ; and instead of carrying 
Madoc down the Maranon, I shall follow 
the more probable opinion, and land him 
in Florida: here, instead of the Peru- 
vians, who have no striking manners 
for my poem, we get among the wild 
North American Indians; on their cus- 
toms and superstitions, facts must be 
grounded, and woven into the work, 
spliced so neatly as not to betray the 
junction. These alterations 1 delay. 
. » + So much for Madoc; it is a 
great work done, and my brain is now 
ready to receive the Dom Daniel, the 
next labour in succession. Of the metre 
of this poem I have thought much, and 
my final resolution is to write it irregu- 
larly, without rhymes: for this I could 
give you reasons in plenty; but as you 
cannot lend me your ear, we will defer 
it till you hear the poem. This work is 
intended for immediate publication.” 


“ Thalaba” was now in progress, 
and proceeding rapidly. The delicate 
state of his health admonished him 
that change of climate was necessary ; 
and for the means he looked to the 
proceeds of that publication. The fol- 
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lowing is from a letter to Coleridge, 
bearing date Dec. 27, 1799 :-— 


** With Thalaba I must make sure 
work and speedy, for abroad I must go. 
Complaints of immediate danger I have 
none, but increased and increasing ner- 
vous affections threaten much remote. 
Ihave rushes of feeling nightly, like 
fainting or death, and induced, I believe, 
wholly by the dread of them. Even by 
day they menace me, and an effort of 
mind is requiredtodispelthem. . . . 
So I must go, and I will go. Now, then, 
the sooner the better. Some progress 
is made in the sixth book of Thalaba; 
my notes aré ready for the whole, at 
least there is only the trouble of arrans re 
ing andseasoning them. If the bargain 
were made, it would be time to think of 
beginning to print, for the preliminaries 
are usually full of delays, and time with 
me is of importance. I must bave the 
summer to travel in, and ought to be in 
Germany by the beginning of lone, 

Treat, therefore . with Longman, or any 
man, for me.” 


To Germany he did not go. A 
letter from his uncle determined him 
to try once more the air of Lisbon. 

During this visit he greatly added 
to his stores of Portuguese literature. 
Upon a history of the country he had 
pre-resolved, and contemplated it as 
the great work of his life. He there- 
fore neglected no means, and declined 
no labour, for acquiring the necessary 
knowledge; and, had the “res an 
gusta domi” not crippled him, he 
weak 1,no doubt, have postponed every- 
thing else to a work which would have 
been to him a labour of love. But, 
strange to say, what he chiefly lived 
for was destined never to be accom- 
plished. 

The advantage of having a predo- 
minant object in life, by which the 
mind may be sustained in its elevation, 
and directed from more vulgar cares, 
has seldom been more strikingly exem- 
plified than in the following passage 
from a letter to his friend Grosvenor 
Bedford, whose intellectual powers he 
estimated highly, and whom he would 
fain have stirred up to some useful 
exertion, by which he, too, might at- 
tain a name in the world :— 


‘“* Your letter was unusually interest- 
ing, and dwells upon my mind. I could, 
and perhaps will some day, write an 
eclogue upon leaving an old place of 
residence. What you say of yourself 
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impresses upon me still more deeply the 
conviction, that the want of a favorite 
pursuit is your greatest source of dis- 
comfort and discontent. It is the plea- 
sure of pursuit that makes every man 
happy; whether the merchant, or the 
sportsman, or the collector, the philo- 
bibl, or the reader-o-bibl, and maker-o- 
bibl, like me—pursuit at once supplies 
employment and hope. This is what I 
have often preached to you, but perhaps 
I never told you what benefit I myself 
have derived from resolute employ ment. 

When Joan of Arc was in the press, I 
id as many legitimate causes for un- 
happiness as any man need have—un- 
certainty for the future, and immediate 
want, in the literal and plain meaning of 
the word. I often walked the streets at 
dinner time for want of a dinner, when 
Ihad not eighteen-pence for the ordi- 
nary, nor bread and cheese at my lodg- 
ings. But do not suppose that I 
thought of my dinner when I was walk- 
ing—my head was full of what I was 
composing: ¥ hen I lay down at night I 
was planning my poem; and when I 
rose up in the morning, the poem was 
the first thought to which I was awake. 
The seanty profits of that poem I was 
then anticipating in my lodging-house 
bills for tea, bread, and butter, and 
those little et ceteras, which amount to a 
formidable sum when a man has no re- 
sources; but that poem, faulty as it is, 
has given me a Baxter’s shove into my 
right place in the world.” 


What a light does this let in upon 
the early difficulties and privations of 
the poet, of which, while he was en- 
during them, he never complained ; 
and which he now only mentions for 
the purpose of impressing upon one 
whom he loved the importance of a 
practice which he had himself found 
so useful! 

Of his generous devotedness to the 
interests of his family, let the following 
suffice; we extract it from a letter to 
his mother, written while he was yet 
in Portugal :— 


* About Harry, it is necessary to re- 
move him—his room is wanted for a 
more profitable pupil, and he has out- 
grown his situation. I have an excel- 
lent letter from him, and one from 
William Taylor, advising me to place 
him with some provincial surgeon of 
eminence, who will, for a hundred 
guineas, board and instruct him for 
four or five years ;—a hundred guineas! 
well, but thank God, there is Thalaba 
ready, for which I ask this sum. [ have, 
therefore, thus eat my calf, and desired 
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William Taylorto inquire for a situation, 
—and so once more goes the furniture 
of my long expected house in London.” 


This sacrifice was unnecessary. His 
good uncle Hill paid the fee. For 
**Thalaba,” which was shortly after pub- 
lished, he received £115, the edition 
not to exceed one thousand copies, and 
the copyright remaining in his own 
hands. Of the review of the poem 
which appeared in the Edinburgh, he 
thus writes to his friend Wynne :— 


“ Vidi the Review of Edinburgh. 
The first part is designed evidently as 
an answer to. Wordsworth’s Preface to 
the second edition of the Lyrical Bal- 
lads ; and, however relevant to me, quoad 
Robert Southey, is certainly utterly 
irrelevant to Thalaba. In their account 
of the story, they make some blunders of 
negligence: they ask how Thalaba knew 
that he was to be the destroyer, forget- 
ting that the spirit told him so in the 
text; they say that the inscription of 
the locust’s forehead teaches him to read 
the ring, which is not the case; and 
that Mohareb tries to kill him at last, 
though his own life would be destroyed 
at the same time,—without noticing 
that that very ‘though’ enters into the 
gremees. and the reason why is given. 

added all the notes for the cause which 
they suspect: they would have accus- 
ed me of plagiarism where they could 
have remembered the original hint; but 
they affirm that all is thus borrowed— 
without examining, when all that belongs 
to another is subtracted, what quantity 
of capital remains. ‘This is dishonest, 
for there is no hint to be found else- 
where for the best parts of the poem, 
and the most striking incidents of the 
story. 

“The general question concerning 
my system and taste is one point at 
issue; the metre, another. These gentle- 
men who say that the metre of the Greek 
choruses is difficult to understand at a 
first reading, have, perhaps, made it out 
at last, else I should plead the choruses 
as precedent, and the odes of Stolberg 
in German, and the Ossian of Cesarotti 
in Italian; but this has been done in the 
M. Magazine’s review of Thalaba. 
For the question of taste, I shall enter 
into it when I preface Madoc. I be- 
lieve we are both classics in our taste ; 
but mine is of the Greek, theirs of the 
- Latin School. I am for the plainness 
of Hesiod and Homer, they for the rich- 
ness and ornaments of Virgil. They want 
periwigs placed upon bald ideas. A 
narrative poem must have its connecting 
parts, it cannot be all interest and inci- 
dent, no more than a picture all light, a 
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tragedy all pathos. o + woe 
review altogether is a good one, and 
will be better than any London one, 
because London reviewers always know 
something of the authors who appear 
before them, and this inevitably affects 
the judgment.” 


He was evidently sore at what he 
felt to be injustice. His bread was at 
stake, and he could not be indifferent 
to what must materially affect the 
market-value of his work. Jeffrey was 
at that time at the head of English 
criticism, and to be denounced by bim 
was a severe blow to his prospects. 
But his confidence in the principles 
upon which the structure of his * wild 
and wondrous” poem had been laid, con- 
tinued unshaken; and “ Kehama” was 
now engaging his attention, in the sure 
and certain hope that a better day 
would come. We well remember that 
our first acquaintance with his writings 
was through the medium of this very 
review, which proved, in our case, its 
own antidote, and gave rise to a youth- 
ful admiration, both of the moral pu- 
rity of his purpose, and the freshness, 
the raciness, and the vigour of his 
verse, only, perhaps, a little too un- 
bounded. 

** Madoc” was his next publication. 
In this the tone is of a more autumnal 
cast, grave and sober ; giving the idea 
of being the production of an older 
man; although conceived, and in pro- 
gress towards its birth, before either 
* Joan of Arc” or ** Thalaba” had been 
written. As the reception of the 
latter disappointed, that of this some- 
what surprised him. At first he re- 
pented having printed a quarto edition. 
By its high price, he conceived that 
one-half of it would be ‘ condemned 
to *be furniture for circulating-libra- 
ries ;” that he “should get no solid 
pudding by it ;” and * that the loss on 
the first edition would cut up the pro- 
fits of the second, if the publishers, as 
I suppose they will, should print a 
second while the quarto hangs on 
hand.” But from these apprehensions 
he was soon freed. ‘ Madoc,” he tells 
his friend Wynne, in a letter, bearing 
date June 25, 1805 :— 


‘Is doing well; rather more than 
half the edition is sold, which is much 
for so heavy a volume: the sale, of 
course, will flag now, till the world 
shall have settled what they please to 
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think of the poem, and if the reviews 
favor it, the remainder will be in a fair 


way. 

A fuller notice of this, as well as of 
his works in general, we reserve for a 
future number. We are now dealing 
with the incidents of his life, and had 
almost forgotten that for a brief pe- 
riod, in 1801, he filled the office of 
private secretary to Mr. Corry, the 
Irish Chancellor of the Exchequer for 
Ireland. He landed at_ Balbriggan, 
and describes the country which he 
crossed to reach Dublin as destitute 
of trees ; a fact which he accounts for 
by an instinctive dread of the gallows 
on the part of the natives. Upon in- 
quiry, however, he found that “ they 
had all been cut down to make pikes.” 

He did not spend more than a few 
days in Dublin when he was called to 
London ; Mr. Corry’s office requiring 
his residence there for the winter por- 
tion of the year. Here, his son tells us, 


“He appears to have experienced 
somewhat of the truth of the saying, 
* When thou doest well to thyself, men 
shall speak good of thee.’ ‘I have been 
a week in town,’ he writes to Mr. 
William Taylor, ‘and in that time have 
learnt something. The civilities which 
have already been shown me, discover 
how much I have been abhorred for all 
that is valuable in my nature; such 
civilities excite more contempt than 
anger, but they make me think more 
despicably of the world than I could 
wish todo. Asif this were a baptism 
that purified me of all sins—a regenera- 
tion; and the one congratulates me, 
and the other visits me, as if the author 
of Joan of Are and of Thalaba were 
made a great man by scribing for the 
Irish Chancellor of the Exchequer.” 


But his official greatness did not 
long continue. The office, at best, 
was but little suited to his taste; and 
Mr. Corry seeking to superinduce 
upon it that of tutor to his son, as 
that was not in the bond, the poet un- 
hesitatingly relinquished the appoint- 
ment. 

In 1805, he visited Edinburgh, and 
met Brougham, Jeffrey, and others of 
the reviewers. ‘ Madoc” was about 
to bereviewed. He tells Mrs. Southey 
that 


‘Thomson brought with him the 
review of Madoc (which will be pub- 
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lishedin about ten days), sent to me 
by Jeffrey, who did not like to meet me 
till I had seen it. There was some sort 
of gentlemanlike decency in this, as the 
review is very unfair and very uncivil, 
though mixed up with plenty of compli- 
ments, and ealeulated to serve the book 
in the best way, by calling attention to 
it and making it of consequence. Of 
course I shall meet him with perfect 
courtesy, just giving him to understand 
that I have as little respect for his 
opinions as he has for mine; thank him 
for sending me the sheets, and then turn 
to other subjects.” 


Of the reviewers themselves, he 
does not appear to have carried away 
a very exalted notion— 


‘“‘The Edinburgh reviewers I like 
well as companions, and think little of 
as anything else. Elmsley has more 
knowledge and a sounder mind than any 
or allof them. I could learn more from 
him ina day than they could all teach 
mein a year. Therefore I saw them to 
disadvantage, inasmuch as I had better 
company at home. And, in plain English, 
living as I have done, and, by God’s 
blessing, still continue to do, in habits 
of intimate intercourse with such men 
as Rickman, William Taylor, Words- 
worth, and Coleridge, the Scotchmen 
did certainly appear to me very pigmies 
—literatuli.” 


Here we must conclude for the pre- 
sent. The poet had now reached his 
thirty-second year, and had given the 
public three poems, which, had he 
written nothing else, would have won 
for him undying fame. ‘ Kehama” 
was soon to appear, and the first con- 
ception of “ Roderick” had been formed. 
His labours for the periodical press in 
the department of reviewing were so 
extensive that we wonder how he could 
have found time for anything else ; 
and yet, during this period, the letters 
from Spain were written; and the 
preparations for his history evince an 
ardent and insatiable thirst for know- 
ledge, which, probably of all his co- 
temporaries, no one but himself could 
have rendered compatible with his 
other avocations. We now take leave 
of him until the editor presents us 
with one or two more volumes, when 
we shall see him in his connexion with 
the Quarterly Review, which was, pro- 
bably, the most active and useful por- 
tion of his existence. 













































































































































































































































































Tue two great organs of pubiic opi- 
nion in England have met in conflict 
—the Edinburgh Review, as the apo- 
logist, the Quarterly, as the antagonist, 
of Lord Clarendon in his dealings with 
the Orangemen of [reland. This 
gives an iftterest to Irish politics which 
they long have wanted, the loyal party 
in that country having been almost 
disclaimed by Conservative politicians 
of the Peel school, and abandoned to 
the scurrilous defamation of the worst 
enemies of the British empire; while 
their enemies were exalted into para- 
gons of suffering virtue, for whom all 
the sugar-plums of patronage were 
to be reserved, and whose excesses, so 
far from provoking censure, were only 
to be regarded asa reaction against 
tyranny, deserving less of punishment 
than of sympathy and commiseration. 
It is something to find, at length, that 
a wiser and better spirit has been 
awakened ; that statesmen of the 
highest class will no longer be deluded 
by the juggle which passed off upon 
them treason for loyalty, and loyalty 
for treason; and, disastrous as were 
the outrages connected with the soli- 
tary violation of law at Dolly’s-Brae, 
which was an exception to the general 
tranquillity by which the Orange pro- 
cessions were characterised on the 12th 
of July last, the discussions and the ex- 
posures which have taken place in con- 
sequence of them must do much to 
show, to every candid mind, who the 
real delinquents were, and to tear the 
mask from a faction who have hi- 
therto, but too successfully, traded 
upon the miseries of Ireland. 

This is a position of which the 
Orangemen of Ireland may well feel 
proud, They now have all that they 
ever desired— a clear stage, and no 
fayour.” The questions at issue be- 
tween them and their antagonists must 
be discussed upon equal terms. They 
can no longer be sneered down. They 
must be seen as they are, not as a dis- 
loyal faction would make them be. 
Their good can no longer be evil 
spoken of without provoking indig- 
nant remonstrance, in quarters where, 
heretofore, but too much heed had 
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heen given to railing accusers. And 
if they only properly appreciate their 
position, and persevere in the firmness 
and moderation which have won for 
them gracious acknowledgments on the 
part of many who had participated in 
the prejudices which prevailed against 
them, and to whose discountenance 
was owing much of the obloquy under 
which they laboured, the time is not 
distant when they must be recognised 
by all who are loyal and virtuous in 
the empire, as the firmest friends of 
social order, and the strongest bulwark 
of the British crown. 

And to whom are they indebted for 
this? Verily, “qua minime reris,” 
to his Excellency the Earl of Claren- 
don. 

Our readers need not be reminded 
of the perils of this country in the 
winter and spring of 1848, when the 
Young Ireland Repealers were con- 
cocting their treason, and “ had fright- 
ened our isle from its propriety.” The 
world seemed impregnated with the 
seeds of universal change. Day after 
day was bringing the tidings of explo- 
sion after explosion in the kingdoms 
of Europe. The democratic element 
was high in the ascendant. Kings and 
emperors were hurled from their 
thrones—ancient dynasties were up- 
rooted. With one universal shout 
republicanism seemed established upon 
the ruins of monarchy ; if, indeed, any- 
thing could be truly said to be esta- 
blished, in that elemental strife of first 
principles, which had shaken society 
to its foundations, and where a cha- 
otic anarchy 


“ Umpire sate, 
And by decision more embroiled the fray.” 


Then it was that Lord Clarendon 
began to tremble for the tranquillity of 
Ireland. He had been appointed as 
Chief Governor over a country upon 
the verge of insurrection. He had 
been directed to look for his allies 
amongst those whom he discovered to 
be rooted enemies to the connexion 
with Great Britain. A press, the 
most daringly seditious that ever crest- 
ed itself against public authority, openly 
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bade him defiance. It was no longer 
the old O'Connell cajolery, which 
grumbled, in its hunger for place and 
patronage, and having received its sop, 
for the time was satisfied. The agita- 
tion then carried on, in the committee- 
room and upon the platform, proceed- 
ed from the fierce resolves of earnest 
men who * would do or die ;” and the 
Viceroy plainly perceived that if he 
were not strongly reinforced from the 
ranks of the loyalists, a crisis was at 
hand in which British connexion might 
be givento the winds. To whom, in 
this hour of difficulty, did he turn for 
countenance and support? We say it 
proudly—to the Orangemen of Ire- 
Jand. 

The merit of this tardy acknow- 
ledgement of worth and of loyalty, 
his Excellency now has the grace to 
disclaim. It was necessary when it 
was made. Without it, as he deemed, 
Ireland might have been involved in 
civil war. But it would be invi- 
dious to have it remembered. His 
old friends and protegés, the popish 
faction, would be scandalised if it 
should come to their knowledge that, 
at the eleventh hour, he had recourse 
to the only means by which treason 
such as theirs could be arrested. And 
therefore the Orangemen were not 
more courted when their assistance was 
necessary to prevent the Castle of 
Dublin from being taken by a coup de 
main, than they are spurned and in- 
sulted when his business is done, and 
their aid no longer deemed necessary 
for the maintenance of British autho- 
rity in Ireland. They were applauded, 
they were cherished, they were fur- 
nished with arms, they were his Mace- 
donian phalanx, as long as treason 
talked big, and disaffection seemed mo- 
mently bursting into rebellion ;—when 
“no man could tell what a day might 
bring forth,” so long the instincts of 
faction were overruled by the perils of 
the empire. But when the storm bad 
passed over, and his Excellency breath- 
ed at ease, and felt that he was safe, 
these instincts resumed their ascen- 
dancy, and nothing was to be thought 
of but the interests of the party, and 
how the Whigs might best be strength- 
ened in parliament. He could not 
afford to relinquish the support, much 
less to provoke the hostility, of the 
popish party, upon whom chiefly the 
majority of ministers in the House 
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of Commons depended. And there- 
fore the Orangemen were to be cast o ff 
and stigmatised, and the foulest oppro- 
brium heaped upon them by his organs 
in the press, as some atonement to the 
wounded feelings of the innocents 
whose designs they had so grievously 
traversed, when they were only bent, 
poor souls! upon the regeneration of 
Ireland. 

It would be idle to fill our pages 
with any proofs that such is the real 
state of the case. It is now acknow- 
ledged by every candid man who has 
paid any attention to Irish affairs. 
And the report of the Grand Orange 
Lodge contains such an overwhelming 
mass of evidence of the relations sub- 
sisting between them and the govern- 
ment, during the spring of 1848, that 
no sane understanding can resist it. 
And yet this is the case upon which 
Lord Clarendon and his partisans now 
join issue with that body, and boldly 
deny that any such relations ever sub- 
sisted! Before we have done, the 
reader shall have an ample opportu- 
nity of judging between them. 

It cannot, indeed, be denied that his 
Excellency might have boldly bade 
them such defiance, had the discussion 
been confined to Ireland. Here we 
are provincialised, Scarcely anything 
connected with us excites any interest 
in England. There the most flagi- 
tious misrepresentation may be made, 
and, if only backed by plausible autho- 
rity, pass for gospel. There public 
opinion has been drugged by calum- 
nies, until no process could convict 
Ribbonmen of disloyalty, and no alle- 
gations, however sustained, exonerate 
Orangemen from the suspicion of trea- 
son. The former are regarded as the 
innocent victims of the latter, who are 
represented as a meritorious and most 
peaceably-disposed description of per- 
sons, who never.could have been be- 
trayed into any acts of outrage, but 
for the insolent and wicked provoca- 
tions of antagonists who aim at their 
extermination. So that, had the pre- 
sent case, in its length and its breadth, 
been only made known to the British 
public through the medium of Irish 
publications, it would have been either 
scornfully passed over, as something 
unworthy of any wise man’s notice, or 
met with a contemptuous raillery, 
which would serve with multitudes for 
convincing argument; and his Excel- 
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lency’s partisans might suffer it to 
pass them, as the idle wind by whose 
blusterings they could not be dis- 
turbed. 

Far different, however, is the case 
when the Quarterly Review takes up 
the subject. ‘That great publication 
claims the highest position in the Bri- 
tish periodical press. Its strongholds 
are amongst the nobility and gentry, 
and it finds its way largely amongst 
the body of the people. It is, withal, 
remarkable for its anti-Protestant 
tendency, and the so-called liberality 
of its views towards the Roman Ca- 
tholics of Ireland. Here his Excel- 
lency might have looked for an ally. 
Here he might have expected lauda- 
tion, as one whose even-handed justice 
would give a triumph to neither party. 
And here, no doubt, he would have 
received it, had the case been one which 
at all admitted of such a representa- 
tion. But it didnot. As far as the 
government is concerned, no plausibi- 
lity could varnish its baseness. And 
the writer in the above-named publi- 
cation felt, that to defend Lord Cla- 
rendon would be to abandon sound 
policy, and to fly in the face of rea- 
son; and he has therefore entered 
into the matters at issue between him 
and the Orangemen, with a power, an 
ability, and a fulness of information, 
which leaves nothing to be desired, 
except that the readers of the Quar- 
terly may peruse this paper with a 
diligence proportioned to its import- 
ance. 

Great was the consternation amongst 
the government officials when it was 
rumoured that such a paper was to 
appear. No longer was his Excel- 
lency’s organ, the Evening Post, or 
even the Times, to be relied on as suf- 
ficient to defend him against the very 
gravest accusations. At a moment's 
notice the Edinburgh Review was put 
in requisition, and its ablest hands 
called upon to supply a paper which 
might do something towards counter- 
acting the impression but too likely to 
be made by its great rival. Who the 
individuals thus favoured by his Ex- 
cellency’s choice, or that of the prime 
minister, were, we pretend not to 
know. Rumour will have it that 
William Henry Curran, son of the 
celebrated John Philpot, and Thomas 
Babington Macaulay, have been the 
advocates in whose hands the case of 
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the government has been placed. Bet- 
ter, undoubtedly, they could not have. 
The one, no doubt, would have been 
better pleased to be left at his His- 
tory, and the other to the enjoy- 
ment of his “ dolce far niente” in the 
neighbourhood of the Dublin moun- 
tains, than again to be dragged into 
the polemics of faction ; but both were 
far too deeply obliged to their patrons 
to decline the call: and we rejoice 
that it has fallen into hands in which, 
if it does fail, by none others could it 
be supported. The English public 
may now authoritatively learn, from 
the one publication, how much may 
be said against the conduct and the 
policy of the Irish Lord Lieutenant ; 
but the case were still incomplete, if, 
from the other, it did not also Jearn 
how little even his ablest advocates 
can say in his favour. 

In truth, never before was the true 
state of Ireland more likely to be laid 
bare to the empire at large. Nothing 
can now prevent ample details of all 
things connected with its political con- 
dition, and its requirements; and if 
the British parliament still continue 
blind or obstinate, in prescribing re- 
medies which only increase the disease, 
what was folly will become guilt, and 
no language which we could employ 
would adequately represent their wick- 
edness or their infatuation. 

What, then, is the question to be 
tried? It is not the abstract legality 
of Orange processions—that is ad- 
mitted by both the advocates. It is 
not the misconduct of parties engaged 
in Orange processions in former days; 
that would be to re-open questions 
with have been long disposed of, where 
the party aggrieved may have been 
the party calumniated ;—and, while 
allowable as a feint to divert discus- 
sion from the matters really at issue, 
could not be regarded by any well- 
judging men as anything better than 
‘a weak invention of the enemy.” 
Orange processions may have been a 
good or an evil: they may have been 
well-conducted or ill-conducted in 
former times. Their leaders may have 
been wise or unwise—mischievous or 
well-intentioned. But it is not with 
them we are concerned. What we 
have now before us is the procession 
of the 12th of July last, which passed 
through Dolly's-Brae, and the un- 
happy collision there with the Rib- 
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bonmen, in which several lives were 
lost. And the question is, how far 
are the Orangemen guilty of an 
infraction of the laws in walking 
in that procession? and how far is 
Lord Clarendon praiseworthy or cen- 
surable ; in the stigma which he has 
infixed upon them, and the punishment 
which he has inflicted upon their 
leaders ? 

This we say, because the Edinburgh 
commences its defence of the Irish 
viceroy by a laboured enumeration of 
former processions, in which riots oc- 
curred, and the Orangemen are pre- 
sumed to be in the wrong. It would 
lead us from our purpose were we to 
follow him in these irrelevancies, and 
prove, as we might easily do, that, in 
every instance which he enumerates, 
those whom he represents as the ag- 
gressors were the aggrieved. But we 
should be light, indeed, if we could be 
so easily drawn from the matter in 
hand, which is this—did Lord Cla- 
rendon, or did he not, cherish in 1848 
the body whom he disparages in 1849? 
Did he, or did he not, state to them, 
under his hand, and through recog- 
nised official agents, that their ser- 
vices were invaluable when civil war 
impended, and that upon the Protest- 
ant body alone could he place implicit 
dependence, whenever the flag of re- 
bellion should be unfurled? And did 
he, or did he not, encourage those 
meetings, and express his delight at 
those processions, which exhibited the 
Protestant strength and organisation 
in 1848; while in 1849, when, for his 
political purposes, they were no longer 
necessary, he makes a merit of con- 
demning them, in order to win favour 
with the faction from whom he found 
but little countenance when his go- 
vernment was menaced with real dan- 
ger ? 

Such is the question which is really 
to be tried; and it cannot fail to 
arrest the reader's attention, that the 
worse the Orangemen were, and the 
blacker by-gone transactions represent 
them, as a band of infuriate political 
fanatics, whose orgies were celebrated 
in the blood of Popish victims—the 
more utterly inexcusable was the con- 
duct of the Viceroy, in lending to 
their proceedings any countenance, or 
ever using towards them any language 
but that of the sternest reprobation. 

To come to the fact, then ;—a Re- 


port has been published by the Orange 
Committee, which establishes, beyond 
a doubt, Lord Clarendon's communi- 
cations with them, when he sought 
their support, and put arms into their 
hands, as his best allies for the sup- 
pression of treason. This Report, in 
the article which has appeared in the 
Quarterly Review, is thus character- 
ised :— 


‘« This exposure, for such it no doubt 
is, is too long to be extracted in extenso, 
and too consecutive a series, both of 
facts and inferences, to be separated ; 
but as it has been printed in all the 
newspapers, and is now published in a 
separate shape, we need only recom- 
mend it to the attention of any of our 
readers who have not looked at it as 
closely as its curiosity and importance 
almost equally deserve. The result is 
this, that the negociation was carried 
on with Major Turner, Master of the 
Horse to his Excellency, and the money 
for the purchase of arms was issued by 
Captain Kennedy, who was understood 
to be employed by the government to 
make arrangements for the military 
defences of Dublin. The Lord Lieu- 
tenant’s newspaper organs cannot deny 
this ; but they state that Captain Ken- 
nedy, from a mere spirit of individual 
generosity, volunteered to contribute 
the money, 600/., totally without his 
Excellency’s participation or knowledge; 
and they add, by way of throwing sus- 
picion on the facts they cannot deny, 
that Major Turner is dead, and Captain 
Kennedy gone to India. The first as- 
sertion, as to Captain Kennedy’s private 
generosity, is incredible in itself, and, 
as we think, positively disproved by a 
train of circumstances. Captain Ken- 
nedy, no doubt, stated that he had 
raised the money by a private subscrip- 
tion ; but this was evidently—as it has 
been since shown to be—a mere cloak, 
the use of which only indicates more 
clearly the secret source whence the 
money must have come. The inuendo 
about Major Turner’s death and Cap- 
tain Kennedy’s abSence is not more for- 
tunate; for Major Turner was merely 
named as the medium of communication 
between Lord Clarendon, Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, and Lord Enniskillen, 
Grand Master of the Orangemen of 
Ireland, both alive, and capable of ex- 
plaining what that communication was ; 
and, as to Captain Kennedy, though he 
is absent, litere scripte manent, cheques 
for 600/., to Mr. David Stuart, who 
had no possible concern with any such 
matters, except as Grand Master of the 
Dublin Orangemen, and two letters, 
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one of them to the Grand Orange 
Secretary, ordering the supply, and spe- 
eifying the quantity and quality of 
the arms. 

** The arms, accordingly, were order- 
ed at Birmingham, and came to Dublin ; 
but, by some aceident, one of the eases, 
containing thirty stand, was seized and 
detained at the Custom-House—upon 
which another Government department, 
the Chief Commissioner of Police, in- 
terfered to release them :— 

“* August 9, 1848, Lower Caetle-yard. 

«The police have directions not to 
interfere with Mr. David Stuart, while 
conveying thirty stand of arms from 
the Queen’s stores to his residence, 
No. 60, William-street. 

«© *E. Browne, Commissioner.’ 


“And again, after the arms had 
been distributed to the Orangemen, the 
police, in their searches after unlawful 
arms, seized those of some Orangemen, 
upon which the Grand Secretary wrote, 
in his official capacity, to the commis- 
sioner of police to claim them—and 
they were restored; and to put the 
knowledge of who the claimants were 
out of all doubt, the claim was made 
on a paper officially headed—‘ Orange 
Institution ;’ and it was on the face of 
that paper that the commissioner of 
police wrote his order for the re-delivery 
of the arms. And, to complete the 
chain of evidence, the Orange Report 
states (pp. 26, 27)—and the statement 
has not been, and we therefore suppose 
cannot be, denied—that Sir Edward 
Blakeney, commander of the forces in 
Ireland, and, by his direction, General 
Bainbrige, commanding in Belfast, 
made arrangements with deputations 
from the Orange districts of the county 
of Antrim for calling out, arming, and 
officering, in case of an outbreak, the 
Orange lodges of those neighbour- 
hoods. 

* All this is perfectly intelligible— 
perfectly proper ; but what we cannot 
understand is, Lord Clarendon’s solemn 
denial of having had any share in the 
transaction. ‘To the best of our judg- 
ment, and with a predisposition to give 
the most implicit credit to his personal 
assertions, we were forced to confess 
that there is a mass of evidence, direct 
afid circumstantial, of these things 
having been done with his knowledge 
and consent, thet would satisfy any 
tribunal in the world. And so, we be- 
lieve, the case is looked at by men of all 
parties in Ireland—so it is certainly 
treated by every newspaper of every 
side that we have seen, with the single 
exeeption of the Dublin Evening Post, 
the original organ of the universally 
diseredited denial. If, as we fear, Lord 











Clarendon has got himself into these 
humiliating difficulties by a desire to 
conciliate the ‘ opposing party,’ he has 
sadly failed, for there is no term of 
abuse with which the press in that inte- 
rest does not visit his unfortunate— 
diplomacy we choose to call it, rather 
than use the coarser terms with which 
every voice and every press in Ireland 


groans. 


We speak advisedly when we say 
that the merit of this important docu- 
ment is not overrated. We know 
enough t9 assure our readers, that 
had they known all which the Orange 
Committee could have disclosed, they 
would be astonished at their moderation. 
The gentlemen composing that body 
confined themselves strictly to what 
was absolutely necessary for their de- 
fence. Had they availed themselves 
of the documents in their hands, 
which they still possess, and which 
many in their circumstances might be 
tempted to use, their case, although it 
would scarcely be more complete, 
would be fuller and more emphatical 
in condemnation of Lord Clarendon, 
by whom they were first seduced, that 
they might afterwards be betrayed. 
The time may yet come when such 
disclosures shall be extorted from 
them; and if it should, we promise 
our readers that the Irish Government 
shall be made to appear in a point of 
view from which the basest of their 
advocates will récoil disgusted. 

The Edinburgh reviewer does not 
venture to grapple with any of the facts 
of this part of the case. His denial of 
them is rather implied than expressed. 
“He did not permit any arms to be 
issued to volunteers.” True; but that 
only renders it the more remarkable 
that he did permit them to be issued to 
the Orangemen. “ He received, with 
becoming and grateful acknowledg- 
ments, the address from the Dublin 
University, but prohibited the intended 
procession of two thousand students.” 
True; but what has that to do with 
the case? Does that disprove the fact, 
that five hundred stand of arms were 
put at the disposal of the Dublin 
Orangemen? And who bespoke the 
procession from the University? The 
reviewer does not tell his readers that. 
He does not tell them that it was no 
other than Lord Clarendon himself 
who deemed that the countenance of 
euch a body would strengthen him 
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against the conspirators ; but who was 
so dismayed at the lowering aspect of 
the groups through which the unarmed 
procession must advance, on its way 
from the University to the Castle, that, 
although already formed, it was, by a 
special messenger, countermanded. It 
is now very well for a partisan of his 
Excellency to talk of the contemptible 
nature of a movement which eventu- 
ated in such a disgraceful failure. But 
the reasoning British public will look 
at matters as his Excellency looked at 
them then, and not be deluded into 
the belief that he could not have done 
what was prompted by his prudence 
and his fears, because after events 
proved it to be unnecessary. The 
fact that Lord Clarendon did arm the 
Orangemen, did countenance the 
Orangemen, did express his reliance 
upon them by word and by deed, is 
placed in too clear a light, and upon 
too strong a basis, to be shaken by 
any inference as to what he might 
have done, or should have done, had 
he been wise by anticipation. We 
grant that, when he armed the 
Orangemen, he thought their services 
would be required; and we grant, 
moreover, that he did so with reluc- 
tance, and would not have done so 
had he not been constrained by what 
he felt to be an overruling necessity. 
But, if it be any advantage to him, 
we make his friends a compliment of 
the admission, that his conduct was 
guarded, in this whole transaction, by a 
caution that does more credit to his 
diplomacy than to his candour; and 
that, while the requisition of the 
Orangemen was complied with, which 
was insisted on as a test of his since- 
rity, it was managed in such a way as 
still left him at liberty to say to any 
future accusers, 


* Thou canst not say "twas I did it.” 


The following is taken from the 
Report of the Grand Orange Lodge:— 


** We conceive it to be undeniably 
established, therefore, that Captain 
Kennedy had a permission or a com- 
mission to supply arms; and we may 
be excused for suspecting further, that 
the design was, that he should do so 
indirectly, and without committing the 
Government. Let us analyse (by the 
light of subsequent events) the dilemma 
in which the Government were placed: 
‘We cannot take any step which would 
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deprive us of the active and cordial 
support of the Orangemen in this emer- 
gency, nor can we take any step which 
shall deprive us of the power of re- 
ceding from our connexion with them 
when the emergency has passed away.’ 
How was this to be managed? How 
was this problem to be solved? By 
taking a step which should appease the 
Orangemen, and lead them to believe 
that there was a tacit but bond fide re- 
cognition of them by the Government, 
but which should, at the same time, 
be of such a nature that it could be 
repudiated at a future time when con- 
ventent. 

**It is the discovery, on the part of 
the Orangemen, not only that they are 
renounced when the time of need has 
passed away, but that, even during the 
very crisis when they were flattered, 
and favoured, and armed, it was not 
forgotten or neglected to make pro- 
vision for this future divorce—it is this 
discovery that is calculated to increase 
their indignation. 

*“* We think we see that the interven- 
tion of Captain Kennedy was resorted 
to as affording a facility of renouncing 
the alliance when the storm passed by 
—that it was the contrivance of one 
who foresaw that the pressure of his 
political connexions, and the principles 
to which he was committed with his 
party, would again, when the agitation 
had subsided, force him into alliance 
with, and concession to, the very mer 
who were then denouncing his Govern- 
ment, and rebelling against his Queen— 
the Roman Catholic party—the parti 
prétre—of Ireland ; and that it was not 
likely to come to pass that friendly 
relations could ever be maintained by 
a Whig Government, with the Orange 
body, no matter how loyal, and brave, 
and constitutional they might be—no 
matter how indispensable their support 
in the hour of danger.” 


We trust it has now been fully es- 
tablished that Lord Clarendon showed 
favour to the Orangemen, accepted 
their services, supplied them with 
arms alone of all the volunteer bodies 
who associated in defence of the Go- 
vernment at that critical time, and re- 
lied upon them as certain to afford 
most valuable assistance in the event 
of an outbreak of the Repealers. We 
now proceed to contemplate him under 
a different aspect. 

The rebellion had ceased; the 
12th of July approached; and, Par- 
liament having broken up without re- 
newing the Processions’ Act, the 
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Orangemen resolved to have their 
customary demonstration. Of fifteen 
hundred lodges who assembled and 
walked in armed procession, with 
drums beating and banners flying, in 
different parts of the country, but one 
met with any interruption, or was at- 
tended with any breach of the peace ; 
and of that one the Government were 
forewarned, and, had they chosen to 
forbid it, the Orangemen would have 
been obedient to their commands. 

Instead of that (which was clearly 
their duty if they apprehended a breach 
of the peace) and without any specific 
instructions to the local magistrates, 
they sent down a strong force of po- 
lice and military, and appointed two 
stipendiary magistrates to command 
them, and direct the proceedings of 
the day. The Report of the Grand 
Lodge thus proceeds :— 


“As had been anticipated, these 
magistrates found a very great multi- 
tude of Ribbonmen, armed, and in a 

osition which commanded the proposed 
fine of the Orange procession. ‘The 
magistrates made no attempt to dis- 
perse them, or to show that their as- 
semblage, threatening as it was, was 
illegal. They were similarly abstinent 
when they met the Orange procession. 
Neither Orangemen or Ribbonmen were 
instructed on that melancholy day that 
their proceedings were contrary to law. 
They were, on the contrary, betrayed 
by the conduct of those magistrates, 
whom Government deputed to act as 
its agents, into the idea that the as- 
sembling in arms, on the one side and 
on the other, was strictly legal. 

“Thus advised, and headed by the 
police and dragoons, the Orangemen 
proceeded on their way. They could 
see no just reason why the Queen’s 
highway should not be open to them 
as well as to their adversaries. They 
would have turned aside had they been 
instructed, on sufficient authority, that 
to continue their march would have been 
to violate the law, but they would not 
swerve from the line of march they had 
laid down, because there was danger in 
the path, and adversaries were there to 
daunt them. They knew well that if 
they shrunk back, or turned aside, under 
the influence of fear, the danger they 
shunned would pursue them in their 
retreat. They had no design of giving 
offence, or provoking a collision. Their 
wives and children accompanied them. 
They had arms only to use in self- 
defence, and they did not use them until 
assaulted. They would have obeyed 

















the law, as indeed they had pledged 
themselves in the morning to = if it 
were declared to them on that day, even 
as it has since been interpreted, but they 
knew it was unwise, as they felt it would 
be base, to forego the rights of British 
subjects, solely at the intimidation of 
threatening and lawless adversaries. 
In this spirit the Orangemen proceeded 
on their way, peacefully, patiently, and, 
in the early part of the day, safely. 

‘In the evening they were assailed : 
the Ribbonmen had knelt down, and 
received the priest’s benediction ; and a 
fire was opened upon the Orangemen, 
with murderous intent, and, in the con- 
flict thus provoked, lives were lost on 
their side, as well as on that of those 
who had commenced an attack which 
they hoped would end in a massacre, 
and who were defeated by the steadiness 
and spirit of their purposed victims.” 


Such is a plain, unvarnished, state- 
ment of the facts of thecase. A par- 
ty of loyal men are engaged in a pro- 
cession clearly not illegal. They are 
proceeding peaceably along the 
Queen's highway, ‘not meditating evil 
towards any human creature. They 
are met by an opposing body, who are 
resolved to dispute the pass; shots 
are fired upon them; lives are lost ; 
and were it not for their determined 
valour, the massacre at Carrickshock 
might have been repeated, and the 
whole body murdered. Such was the 
lamentable result of the neglect of Go- 
vernment, which had had timely warn- 
ing, in not giving its officials directions 
to remove the Ribbonmen from their 
offensive position on the side of the 
hill, where they were posted clearly for 
purposes of aggression; or issuing 
their edict to the Orangemen to fore- 
go their demonstration, upon the very 
justifiable ground, that if they pro- 
ceeded in it, the public peace would 
be endangered. 

Such was the offence of the Orange- 
men. It was not that they marched in 
an illegal procession. The procession 
is acknowledged not to have been ille- 
gal. It was not that they didso with 
any malice prepense against a human 
being—no such malice is pretended. 
But it was, that being assailed by a 
murderous hostility, they used their 
arms in defence of their lives. For 
this they are arraigned before the em- 
pire, and prejudged as criminals of the 
deepest dye ; for this their magistrates 
are dismissed as unworthy of holding 
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the commission of the peace ; and for 
this a prosecution has been threatened, 
which, had it been persevered in, 
would have outraged every principle 
of justice! 

But Lord Roden received the pro- 
cession at Tollymore Park, and was 
civil to them. Why not? Wasit a 
new thing for Lord Roden so to do? 
The procession, which Lord Clarendon 
did not forbid, he undoubtedly received 
with his customary courtesy and hos- 
pitality ; and with the more readiness, 
because he hoped to avail himself 
of the opportunity thus afforded of 
impressing upon them the duty of re- 
turning as peaceably as they had come, 
“and even if insulted, not to resent 
it.” This he did with a paternal 
earnestness; and no one, on either 
side, pretends, that, had the party 
been suffered to return as it had ad- 
vanced, and had not a murderous on- 
slaught been made upon it, the pro- 
cession which took place at Dolly’s- 
Brae on the 12th of last July, would 
have come off with as much good-hu- 
mour and tranquillity as every other 
similar procession in every other part 
of Ireland. 

The advocate of the Government in 
the Edinburgh observes :— 


‘‘Of those who maintain that the 
Irish executive ought to have issued a 
proclamation probibiting this proces- 
sion, we would ask, what was Lord 
Clarendon to prohibit? The proces- 
sion? It was not in itself illegal? The 
passing by Dolly’s-Brae? The Queen’s 
highway is open to all? The carrying 
of fire-arms? That is an offence by 
the common law. He might as well 
have prohibited murder and arson.” 


Now we would ask, in reply, is not 
this reasoning as applicable to the case 
of Lord Roden as to that of Lord 
Clarendon? What was he to dis- 
countenance? A procession manifestly 
not illegal? What was he to advise ? 
That peaceable subjects should not, 
under an escort of police and military, 
proceed to their destination by the 
Queen’s highway? Unless it be pre- 
tended that he should have added to the 
good advice which he gave them—that 
if, indeed, they should be attacked, 
they should all cast away their weapons 
of defence, and submit, without re- 
sistance, to be brutally murdered. 

But we will tell the innocent re- 
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viewer what his Excellency should have 
prohibited. He should have prohibit- 
ed the Ribbonassassins from occupying 
their position on the hill. They had 
no business there. Their object was 
clearly aggressive. . Upon their own 
anniversary they were protected by 
magistrates—even by the Orange ma- 
gistrates—and no one desired, or 
would have been suffered, to molest 
them. Now the case was different. 
They appeared in arms, and in military 
array, to obstruct the procession of 
the Orangemen, when it was undenia- 
ble that these latter were desirous to 
avoid all collision with them ; and as 
they were the parties, and the only 
parties, who menaced the public peace, 
against them the vigour of the execu- 
tive should have been directed. The 
same measures which would have been 
taken against the Orangemen, had 
they sought a collision with the Rib- 
bonmen on the 17th of March, should 
now have been dealt out to Ribbon- 
men, when they assembled with a 
deadly intent to obstruct the Orange 
procession on the 12th of July; and 
thus, even-handed justice would have 
been administered, the character of 
Lord Clarendon for impartiality would 
have been vindicated, and serious loss 
of life have been prevented. 

This, however, would not suit his 
Excellency’s party politics. He had 
given some offence by the suspicion of 
his partiality to the Orangemen dur- 
ing the crisis of 1848; and the occa- 
sion was too good a one not to be 
made use of, to convince his Romish 
partisans that he never had entertained 
any such predilections. 

Accordingly, Mr. Berwick, a bar- 
rister of strong anti-orange opinions, 
was despatched to the scene of action, 
to hold a commission of inquiry re- 
specting the lamentable occurrences 
which had taken place. The report 
which he made is thus characterised 
by the Committee of the Grand Orange 
Lodge ; and our readers shall, before 
we have done, have an opportunity of 
judging how far their strictures upon 
that document are justified by facts, 
and how far the commissioner is to be 
regarded as an impartial inquirer :— 


“We have declared our dissatisfac- 
tion with the Report of the Government 
Commissioner ; we now proceed to as- 
sign reasons for that complaint. We 
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emphatically deny the accuracy of that 
document : it is characterised by igno- 
rance of notorious historical facts, as 
well as by unfairness in presenting the 
evidence on which it professes to be 
founded. It is not, however, deficient 
in skill: by the suppression of some 
facts, by giving undue weight to others, 
and by various changes in the aspect of 
the evidence, a complexion has been 
given to the whole very different from 
the truth. Our reasons for such an 
opinion will appear by a comparison of 
the Report with the evidence taken, 

** The commissioner traces the party 
feeling of 1849, in some measure, to cir- 
cumstances that occurred in the same 
locality in 1848. 

“The facts were these: that some 
Orangemen, on July 12, 1848, returning 
to their lodge-room in the evening, 
were fired on from a house close at 
hand, and near the residence of the 
priest (Mr. Morgan). ‘They at once 
attacked and dislodged the Ribbonmen. 
Some of the Orange lodges returned, 
on hearing the report of tire-arms, but 
the affray was over, and they merely 
fired a tew shots to let the assassins 
know they were ready to protect the 
little band of their brethren. 

**We now compare Mr. Berwick’s 
version of this affair, not with the above, 
but with the evidence of Mr. Morgan 
himself. His report says: 

** Unfortunately, however, after the 
procession had ended, some stragglers 
from the Orange party committed some 
acts of violence, and fired shots in the 
evening, on their way home, in the 
neighbourhood of Mr. Morgan’s house 
—the balls from two of which came so 
close to that gentleman, that he was of 
opinion that they were fired at him— 
and his parishioners were, in conse- 

quence, much exasperated,’ 

“Rev. Patrick Morgan’s evidence 
ran thus :— 

“¢ On the evening of the 12th, as the 
procession was returning, by the new 
way, some Catholics were firing offa few 
shots; the Orangemen thought these 
shots were fired at them, and a portion 
of the procession came back in a great 
fury, and fired many shots, some of them 
at my own house, and about myself; I 
am speaking of July, ’48. 

** Why are these few ‘ Catholic shots,’ 
which the Orangemen thought were 
fired at them, suppressed by the com- 
missioner? Is it not to convey the im- 
pression that the firing of the Orange- 
men was unprovoked and gratuitous ? 
Does it not suppress the important cir- 

cumstance, that although, in 1848, the 
Orangemen went and returned by the 
new road, and not by the road said to 
be disputed, they were, nevertheless, 
attacked by the ‘ Catholic party ?’” 





Thus the antecedents which Mr. 
Berwick endeavours to press into his 
service against the Orangemen, are 
clearly made to testify against him. 

Upon the report thus framed, the 
Lord Lieutenant grounds his direc- 
tions to Mr. Redington to write to 
the Lord Chancellor, ordering the 
dismissal of the magistrates. The 
reasons for Lord Roden’s dismissal are 
these :— 


‘1, That he received and entertained 
the procession in his demesne; thereby 
aiding and abetting an unlawful assem- 
bly: 

**2. That although he had promised to 
speak tothe Orangemen, and to Mr. 
W. Beers, to persuade the procession- 
ists from returning by Dolly’s-Brae, he 
abstained from any attempt to dissuade 
them, in his address to the Orange 
body; and, 

‘**3. That he took part, as a magis- 
trate, in refusing informations against 
the members of that unlawful assembly, 
whose proceedings he had abetted and 
encouraged. 

** As to the first charge, the Under 
Secretary suppresses what Mr. Berwick 
had stated, that Lord Roden admitted 
the Orangemen on the idea that they 
would be more safe there than in a field 
outside of his park; and, no doubt, he 
was right. 

‘**That the assembly was an unlaw- 
ful one, is an assertion entirely disposed 
of by the instructions to the Armagh 
magistrates in 1846, but which may be 
noticed again. 

** As to the second charge, one would 
scarcely conjecture that the fact was, 
that Lord Roden did communicate with 
Mr. Beers, about the line of return of 
the procession; that Mr. Beers assign- 
ed reasons, which seemed satisfactory 
to his lordship ; and that therefore Lord 
Roden omitted this topic in his address. 

“Mr. Redington suppresses this also, 
and yet Mr. Berwick had stated it. 
But neither the one nor the other allude 
to the tenor of Lord Roden’s discourse 
to the Orangemen—inculeating, as it 
did, patience, peace, and order.” — 
Report of the Special Committee of the 
Grand Orange Lodge. 


We have already disposed of the 
reception of the Orangemen by Lord 
Roden, in Tollymore Park; but it 
would not be doing his lordship jus- 
tice if we did not give, in his own 
words, the advice with which he sent 
them away :— 


“* Acting under the teaching of God’s 
Word, which enjoins forbearance and 
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love to all, I trust you will even now 
show those who disapprove of your or- 

anisation, that you are not a faction, 
ives by party violence to commit 
unlawful acts; that you do not desire 
to infringe the liberties and happiness 
of others, but that you wish to see all 
denominations of your fellow-subjects 
enjoying the blessings which you seek 
for yourselves. 7 trust you will 
rather take evil than provohe it; . . 
that nothing will induce you, in return- 
ing to your homes to- day, to resent 
even any insult you may receive.’ 


A godless reviewer, who believes 
in nothing, may be moved to mockery 
by language such as this. But those 
who know Lord Roden, know that it 
proceeded from his heart; that his 
words were those of truth and sober- 
ness; and that any one of the vast 
multitude by whom they were heard, 
would rather cut off his own right 
hand than violate their spirit, by re- 
turning railing for railing, or wantonly 
provoking a collision. The procession 
would have moved back with the quiet- 
ness with which it had moved forward, 
were it not that no alternative re- 
mained between overwhelming de- 
struction and a vigorous effort for the 
saving of their lives. 

It has been made matter of accusa- 
tion against Lord Roden and the other 
magistrates that they did not use their 
influence with the processionists to 
return by the new road rather than 


the old; as thereby the “ bone of 


contention” would be avoided. But 
the Edinburgh reviewer does not men- 
tion thereason why. It was because that 
the danger of collision would not be 
avoided, and the Ribbonmen would be 
thus enabled to take their opponents 
in straggling parties, and at more ad- 
vantage. Had they given such advice, 
it is our belief that, besides dishonour- 
ing the laws, by yielding to the threats 
of a wicked and unlawful faction, they 
would be responsible for a much 
greater loss of life than occurred by 
suffering the processionists to return 
by the way they came :— 


“It is one of the charges against 
Lord Roden, that he did not use his in- 
fluence with the Orangemen to return 
by the new road. This his lordship 
was disposed to have done, but Mr. 
William Beers, the county grandmas- 
ter, overruled his inclination, alleging 
for it that the Orangemen would not 
consent to take a different road, and 


that the new road would be in fact the 
most dangerous. Both these reasons 
seem to have been just, and there was 
also another which influenced the lead- 
ers. Many of the lodges were from the 
north side of the old road, and these 
must necessarily have passed over 
Dolly's-Brae; and if the general body 
had once been ‘ split’ into sections, 
moving different ways, and without the 
combined protection of the military and 
police, danger to all would have been 
imminent—indeed certain. But there 
was another reason, which was more 
powerful still with the higher authori- 
ties. They knew what ‘the old road 
was—they had passed it safely—Dolly s- 
Brae was occupied by the troops—the 
position of the Ribbonmen in the old 
road was less formidable than the posi- 
tion they might have taken up in the 
new road: and, finally, every military 
eye saw that the new road, if an attack 
were really intended, was much the 
more dangerous of the two. Here we 
meet another of Mr. Berwick’s serious 
misrepresentations ; he says :— 

“*'The magistrates who were there 
assembled at ‘the hill of Dolly’s Brae, 
all agree that it would be most danger- 
ous to allow the Orange party to come 
back the same road.’—Report. 

** No doubt some of the magistrates 
at first thought so, but there is no proof 
that any of them continued to be of that 
opinion, and Mr. Berwick altogether 
suppresses the following impartial and 
experienced judgments :— 

“© * Mr. Tabuteau.—If the Orangemen 
had gone by the new road there ‘would 
have been a chance of a collision, for the 
Ribbonmen could then have come down 
on them from the other side of the hill 
(Maghermayo).’—£vid., p. 15. 

‘©* Mr, Shaw.—The new road is cir- 
cuitous—like an arch—round the other ; 
the new road is commanded by hills on 
both sides.’—p. 20. 

Mr. Hill.—The Orangemen having 
passed Dolly’s-Brae—the bone of con- 
tention in the morning—my opinion i 
that as the new road is more suvruuuded 
by hills than the old ene, the Orange- 
men would have been more exposed if they 
had come that way in the evening, if the 
others had been determined to attack 
them.’—p. 40. 

‘“‘Captain Sydney Darling, of the 9th 
Regiment, who made a military survey 
of the locality, says :— 

““*In a military point of view, the 
new road is much better commanded 
from the other side of Maghermayo hill, 
and it is, therefore, much the more dan- 
gerous road ; the old road is the shorter 
and more direct way ; considering it 
probable there would be an attack, I 
should say the old road is decidedly the 
safer of the two,’—p. 33. 
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“Mr. Berwick not only suppresses 
these conclusive opinions, but he endea- 
vours to attenuate and explain away the 
equally decided advice of Mr. Morgan, 
the priest, that the procession should 
return the same way, he ‘ offering to 
ride at the head of it.’ We should now 
have little reliance on Mr. Morgan’s ad- 
vice, but it had a great weight with all 
the magistrates on that day; and this 
advice and offer, connected with all the 
rest of Mr. Morgan’s conduct, is so re- 
markable, that Mr. Berwick’s travesty 
of the priest’s opinion is as unpardon- 
able as his suppression of the other evi- 
dence we have quoted.” 


Now, what can be thought of the 
advocate who can prefer such a 
charge as a ground for Lord Roden’s 
dismissal, and not give his reader an 
inkling of the evidence by which it is 
so completely refuted ? 

The third ground upon which the 
Edinburgh reviewer justifies Lord 
Roden’s dismissal from the magistracy, 
is, that no active proceedings were 
taken by him and others for the arrest 
and the punishment of the Orange- 
men who were guilty of defending 
their lives against a murderous attack, 
although several Ribbonmen, who had 
been taken prisoners during the con- 
flict, were committed for firing upon 
her Majesty’s troops and police, and 
her peaceful subjects, and remained in 
confinement awaiting their several 
trials ; and that— 


** At a subsequent period, when the 
Government thought it right to inter- 
fere, Mr. Ruthven, the Crown Solicitor, 
tendered informations against a number 
of Orangemen, and Mr. Berwick at- 
tended to advise the magistrates as to 
the law; although if any doubt had ex- 
isted on this point, it could hardly have 
failed to have been dispelled by the dis- 
cussions which had taken place, and the 
authoritative opinions which had been 
expressed in the House of Commons and 
elsewhere, as well as officially by the 
Irish Attorney-General. Mr. Keown, 
the brother of the high sheriff, appeared, 
however, as counsel for the Orangemen. 
Five of the magistrates, under these 
circumstances, were willing to receive 
the informations ; but the course of jus- 
tice, which in other parts of Ireland is 
sometimes arrested by accomplices on 
the jury, was turned aside at the Cas- 
tlewellan petty sessions, by accomplices 
on the bench. Lord Roden himself 
came to the rescue, accompanied, we 
grieve to say, by three clergymen—Mr. 
Annesley, Mr. Forde, and Mr. Johnston 
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—who had not attended the previous 
investigation; and these gentlemen 
being, according to their own confes- 
sion, ignorant of the law, and preferring 
to be guided by their own ignorance 
rather than by the eminent advice at 
their command, outvoted the others, 
and refused to accept the informations !” 


Now, would not any one suppose 
from this that the informations ten- 
dered were for the part which the 
Orangemen had taken in the conflict 
at Dolly’s-Brae, and the lives which 
they sacrificed, and the blood which 
they shed? Would not any one 
imagine that the case against the 
Orangemen was exactly similar to 
that against the Ribbonmen, and that 
both were equally implicated in the 
crime of riot and murder? No such 
thing at all—no hint of any such thing. 
The informations which Lord Roden 
and his brother magistrates refused to 
receive were for the illegality of walk- 
ing in an armed Orange procession ; 
informations which might have been 
equally tendered before the collision 
took place, and while the Orangemen 
were enjoying his hospitality in his 
princely demesne, or while they were 
proceeding with a joyous hilarity to 
their destination, meditating evil to no 
man. And their guilt consists in re- 
fusing to accept Mr. Berwick’s pew 
version of the law, disregarding the 
greatest judicial authorities, setting 
aside the recorded opinions of the 
Government itself, and abandoning 
their own settled convictions! This 
would be to put Mr. Berwick’s law in 
the place of their own consciences, and 
to be guilty, at the same time, of base 
subserviency: and flagitious injustice. 
Had they acted upon the dictum of 
the Commississioner, they would, in- 
deed, have been unworthy of holding 
the commission of the peace. 

We stated that a rumour had 
reached us that this paper in the 
Edinburgh was the production of Mr. 
Macaulay, or Mr. Curran, Commis- 
sioner of Bankrupts, Lord Clarendon’s 
old ally upon the secret privy council, 
during Lord Anglesey’s administra- 
tion—or of both. We utterly dis- 
believe it. No gentleman could have 
lent himself to such a work. Parti- 
sanship we could pardon; but flagi- 
tious dishonesty, never. Here this 
writer represents the refusal of the ma- 
gistrates to take informations against 
the Orangemen for walking in an 
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Orange procession, as though it were a 
refusal to receive informations against 
them fora proveable misdemeanour, or 
some graver charge ; and he compares 
their very proper determination not to 
be thus entrapped into an adjudication 
upon the law contrary to their con- 
victions, to that of accomplices in the 
jury-box, who refuse to concur in a 
righteous verdict! No; the gentlemen 
to whom we have alluded are incapable 
of this utter baseness; and our only 
apology to them is, that when the 
rumour reached us we had not read 
the paper—in connection with which 
they never should be named. 

This monstrous proceeding of the 
Lord Lieutenant renders the following 
correspondence, which we _ extract 
from the Report of the Orange Com- 
mittee, and which appears also in the 
masterly paper in the Quarterly, of 
unspeakable importance :— 


** On this occasion, local magistrates 
accompanied the stipendiaries of the 
Governmént, in escorting the proces- 
sion on its line of march. In this they 
had a clear precedent to guide them. 
In the month of March preceding, an 
armed body of Ribbonmen was similarly 
escorted, and the Government had sig- 
nified its approval of the conduct of its 
officials. 

**But we have more direct proofs of 
the judgment of the Government as to 
the legality of party processions, and 
the duties of the magistrates on such 
occasions, in a correspondence between 
the Government and the magistrates of 
Armagh, in the year 1846; and the 
similarity of this case with that of 1849 
cannot fail to strike attention. 

In June, 1846, a letter was addressed 
to the Government by the Sovereign of 
Armagh, Wilson Paton, Esq., which 
stated that, ‘unless a sufficient force 
were placed at the disposal of the ma- 
gistrates, they would not be responsible 
for the peace of the city on the approach- 
ing 12th July;’ and the opinion of the 
Government is desired on the following 
statement, that— 

“«** An affray and homicide on the 12th 
July, 1845, arose between a procession 
and some of the inhabitants of a portion 
of the district occupied by Roman Ca- 
tholics; and the magistrates having 
heard that it is the intention of the 
Orange party, on the ensuing occasion, 
to walk through the same district of the 
city; and feeling that such an attempt 
would inevitably lead to resistance and 
serious outrage, are desirous of ascer- 
taining whether they would be justified 
in preyenting the Orange procession 


from entering that portion of the town, 
either with or without sworn informa- 
tions being previously laid before them 
that such an attempt would be likely to 
lead to a breach of the peace. 

*** (Signed) W. Parton.’ 

“The reply of Richard Pennefather, 
Esq., then Under-Secretary, dated July 
7th, informed the querist that— 

“The Act of 2and 3 William IV., 
ce. 118, having expired, party proces- 
sions, as such, are no longer illegal; 
and the magistrates should therefore be 
very circumspect in interfering with them, 
if no breach of the peace be actually com- 
mitted. If the persons composing the 
procession be conducting themselves 
properly, the magistrates should not 
interfere with them further than to 
endeavour to persuade them not to go 
into any particular part of the town, 
where their appearance in procession 
may exasperate the others to commit a 
breach of the peace.’ 

‘* Mr. Pennefather concludes by telling 
Mr. Paton that a strong reinforcement 
had been made to the military at Armagh, 
from which the magistrates could have 
a sufficient force, and that a stipendiary 
should be sent down on the 1 Ith of July. 

‘“*Mr. Paton wrote on 9th July, to 
complain that the reply was not satis- 
factory, and to ask for a more explicit 
answer to the question—‘ Whether, 
under the circumstances therein stated, 
the magistrates would, either with or 
without sworn informations, be justified 
in preventing the Orange procession 
from entering that part of the town 
where disturbances might be appre- 
hended ?” 

‘Just at this very time, Mr. T. N. 
Redington had taken the place of Under- 
Secretary, vice Mr. R. Pennefather; 
and the second reply to Mr. Paton was 
from him, dated the 12th July, 1846 :— 


‘**Srr—I am directed by the Lord 
Lieutenant to acknowledge your letter 
of the 8th instant, and to acquaint you 
that it must be left to the discretion of 
the magistrates how far the sworn in- 
formations received will justify your 
interfering to preserve the public peace, 
by arresting the progress of the proces- 
sion. It is obvious that the most effectual 
mode of preserving order will be by placing 
a strong force in the locality where collision 
between hostile parties is principally feared. 

***T have the honour tobe, &c. 
“«T. N. REDINGTON.’ 


‘* We have here the decision which 
was to guide the magistrates, in the 
event of an Orange procession passing 
a disputed locality, where there had 
actually been loss of life in the preceding 
year. Itis clearly settled (first) that 
such a procession was not illegal; 
(secondly) that therefore magistrates 
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should be very circumspect how they 
interfered with it, if no breach of the 
peace were actually committed ; (thirdly) 
that even if sworn informations be laid, 
that the march of the procession by a 
particular road would be likely to lead 
to a breach of the peace, it must be left 
to the discretion of the magistrates to 
arrest it or not; and (fourthly) that the 
most effectual mode of preserving order 
is by placing a strong force in the 
locality where collision is feared. 

“If these instructions had been ad- 
dressed‘to the magistrates of County 
Down in 1849, they could not have been 
more literally complied with.” 


Does this, or does it not, furnish a 
justification for the conduct of Lord 
Roden, and the other magistrates ? 
If it does, what becomes of the 
Report ?—what becomes of the dis- 
missals from the magistracy? If it 
does not, what purpose could it answer 
but to mislead them? 

But now, it seems, it is convenient 
to proclaim, that Orange processions 
were, per se, illegal, if the proces- 
sionists appeared, as they always did, 
with arms in their hands, Such is the 
law, as laid down by Mr. Berwick— 
such is the law, as laid down by the 
Edinburgh reviewer—although, in so 
pronouncing, he contradicts himself ; 
tor while, as has been seen, he vindi- 
cates Lord Clarendon for not pro- 
hibiting the procession, although fore- 
warned of the danger, because it was 
not, per se, contrary to law; he 
condemns the magistrates for not 
receiving information against the pro- 
cessionists, because it was contrary to 
law. We leave him to reconcile this 
glaring inconsistency. Let the reader 
hold in mind, that the very Orange 
procession, and no other, which the 
writer in the Edinburgh declares the 
Lord Lieutenant should not interfere 
with, because it was, per se, legal, is 
the procession which Mr. Berwick 
now declares to have been, ab initio, 
illegal; from which opinion Lord 
Clarendon pronounces it criminal in 
the magistrates to dissent, and pun- 
ishes them for that criminality by 
contumelious dismissal from the com- 
mission of the peace! But let us 
hear what the able writer in the 
Quarterly says upon this subject :— 


** Now tha assumption we totally, 
and in the teeth of Mr. Berwick and 
Mr. Attorney-General for Ireland, deny ; 
and we deny it, not on our own judg- 
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ment, nor on the higher authorities of 
the law only, but, as we have already 
shown, on that of the Government 
itself; and the argument ad hominem is 
a sound one against those who set 
themselves up as authorities. But we 
shall take a larger view of the subject. 

** The first proof that party proces- 
sions are not per se illegal is that stated 
by the two secretaries, in July, 1846, 
namely, that the Processions’ Act— 
passed not to declare, but to render them 
illegal—was suffered to expire. But to 
this it may be answered, True; but the 
legal effect of the statute was not to 
alter the common law, relating to all 
and any popular assemblies, which 
might be, or might not be legal, accord- 
ing to circumstances—but only provided 
that under any circumstances, and without 
the process of examining the circum- 
stances, certain party processions 
should be ipso facto illegal. This con- 
struction we are willing to admit, but it 
does not impugn all that we contend 
for—namely, that when the act had 
thus expir ed, party processions became 
not merely not illegal, but wholly un- 
known to the law, and were therefore in 
the condition of any other assemblage 
whatsoever, and only liable to become 
illegal from strong collateral circum- 
stances. Now, let us see how an inno- 
cent assemblage may become an illegal 
one. Let us take the definition given 
by the Chairman of the Newry Quarter 
Sessions, on the trial of some Ribbon- 
men, in the preceding month of June, 
quoted and relied upon by Mr. Berwick 
and Lord Clarendon—that, at common 
Jaw, a meeting becomes unlawful ‘ un- 
der such circumstances as are calcu- 
lated to excite terror and alarm in the 
minds of reasonable, firm, and coura- 
geous men; and it is for the jury to 
draw the conclusion, from a due con- 
sideration of the appearance of the 
meeting, and all the circumstances be- 
longing to it, whether it be calculated 
to excite such terror and alarm.’ 

** We accept this definition, which, in 
the case to which it was addressed, was 
sound and legal, but wholly deny that it 
applies to this case. Did this assembly 
at Ballyward ‘excite terror and alarm 
in the mind of any reasonable, firm, and 
courageous man?’ Did it even excite 
terror and alarm in any man’s ind—in 
the mind of many hundred women and 
children, who accompanied it as a part 
of pleasure? Lord Clarendon and Mr. 
Berwick lay great stress on the pro- 
cession being armed, as if that alone 
was enough to excite alarm and consti- 
tute illegality; and it may tend to 
create such an impression among those 
who do not remember that these meet- 
ings have always been, in greater or 
less proportions, armed, not either for 
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offence or defence (though, no doubt, 
capable of being applied to either), but 
because firing in the way of salutes and 
feux de joie has always been one of the 
essential features of such celebrations, 
long before there was any opposition or 
jealousy about them. The hundred 
processions of the 12th July, all over 
Ireland, began, and kept up, and con- 
cluded their exhibitions by firing—a 
mode of rejoicing known in all countrie: 

and practised on all occasions, from the 
Park and Tower guns on the Sove- 
reign’s birthday, down to the pistol- 
shots, squibs, and rockets of minor 
rejoicings. We find, from the Irish 
papers, that a similar celebration took 
place on the same day in Lord Masse- 
reene’s park, near Antrim, but on an 
infinitely larger scale of what Lord 
Clarendon and Mr. Berwick would call 
formidable illegality than that at Tolly- 
more. ‘There were no less than 140 
lodges, and it was calculated that there 
were from 50,000 to 60,000 persons 
congregated in the park; there were 
banners, music, platform, marquees, on 
a grand seale, and thousands of shots 
were fired all day long, amidst the uni- 
versal good-humour of all classes and 
denominations. ‘ ° . 

‘*This custom of carrying fire-arms 
on such occasions is of so long stand. 
ing, and of such universal practice, 
that the law would take notice of it as 
negativing any ‘reasonable alarm,’ or 
any special danger to the public peace. 
In Dalton’s ‘Justice of the Peace,’ an 
old book, but of high authority, we 
find a curious passage, clearly indicating 
the indulgence of the common law to 
the use of arms in such celebrations :— 

“** The assembly of people, and their 
use of harness [all warlike instruments 
—Law Dict.| upon Midsummer Night in 
London, being only for disport, is lawful, 
though it be with a great assembly of 
people, and in armour. —p. 322. 

* And this is also stated, and with’ a 
particular view to these- very Trish re- 
joicings, as the common law of Jreland, 
in ‘A Justice of the. Peace: by Sir 
Richard Bolton, sometime Chief Baron 
of the Exchequer in Ireland, ed. 1750 :’ 

***So the assembly of people and 
their use of arms, upon usual days, 
Dublin and other cities and towns, betng 
only for disport or exercise of arms, 
is lawful ; and though it be with 
a great assembly of people, and in 
armour, yet it being neither in terrorem 
populi, nor to do any act with force or 
violence against the peace, it is lawful.’” 


Such are the authorities by which 
the magistrates might have fortified 
themselves, when Mr, Berwick pro- 
pounded his new-light law to the 


magistrates assembled at Castlewellan 
petty sessions. And will it be pre- 
sumed that the case was so clearly 
against — and that the force of 
reason and authority was so clearly 
with the Lord Lieutenant's anomalous 
commissioner, that Lord Roden, and 
his brethren on the bench, rendered 
themselves justly liable to an extra- 
ordinary visitation of official ven- 
geance ? 

The Edinburgh reviewer tells us of 
Judge Bayley’s law upon the subject 
of processions, &c., which he quotes 
as follows :— 


** As the Orange party profess to de- 
spise Mr. Berwick’s statement of the 
common law on this point, we will quote 
that given by Mr. Justice Bayley in 
1820, on the occasion of the trial of 
Hunt at York—* An assembly of great 
numbers of persons, which from its 
general appearance and accompanying 
circumstances is calculated to excite 
terror, alarm, and consternation, is ge- 
nerally criminal and unlawful.’” 


To this dictum we subscribe. By 
it we are willing to abide. It applies 
strictly to the Ribbon assemblage ; it 
applies not at all to the Orange pro- 
cession. Who would maintain, could 
Mr. Berwick himself maintain, that 
the latter was, from its general appear- 
ance, and accompanying circumstances, 
calculated to strike terror? Who, in 
the least regardful of truth, would as- 
sert that the processionists would have 
harmed a single being if they were let 
alone? Who believes, does Lord 
Clarendon believe, does Mr. Berwick 
believe, does the writer in the Edin. 
burgh believe, that they assembled 
with any other intent than to celebrate, 
with due honour, their old anniversary, 
and to show that they were not ashamed 
of the principles of the men to whom 
they felt indebted for the glorious in- 
heritance of civil and religious liberty ? 
And will any have the face to say that 
the Ribbon gathering was not with a 
hostile intention? Did they travel all 
night from a distance merely to enjoy 
the sight of the procession as it passed 
along? Were they not, on the con- 
trary, bent upona conflict ; and know- 
ing the purpose for which they came, 
and the animus by which they were 
possessed, was not their apparition 
well calculated “to strike terror, 
alarm, and consternation?” Such is 


the legal dictum by which the Orange- 
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men are now sought to be implicated 
in a violation of the law, whose con- 
duct, in all essential particulars, was 
at direct variance with that of their 
wicked and cowardly assailants. 

Now, it was for not regarding this 
perversion of Judge Bayley’s law as 
incontrovertible, that the magistrates 
were dismissed from the commission 
of the peace—a perversion which they 
were only maintaining the true mean- 
ing, the dictum, of that upright and 
venerable judge, when they indignantly 
rejected ! 

We cannot deem it necessary to 
dwell upon the insolent assumption 
that Lord Roden should not take his 
place upon the bench of magistrates, 
*‘ because he was ARRAIGNED !"—that 
is, because he was foully calumniated 
by Ribbonmen and traitors. Was not 
Lord Clarendon himself “ arraigned ?” 
Was there a foul-mouthed incendiary 
in the empire who did not arraign 
him, wher he proclaimed down and 
prosecuted the Repealers? And did 
he, on that account, the less perform 
his bounden duty, or come to a fore- 
gone conclusion against himself, ad- 
mitting as reasonable objections to his 
official acts what he knew to be atro- 
cious calumnies? And why should 
Lord Roden act after a different man- 
ner? Why should he abdicate his 
magisterial functions because he was 
falsely accused of provoking the colli- 
sion, which he did all in his power to 
prevent? If Lord Clarendon showed 
no deference to the malignant incul- 
pations of his old friends, why should 
he of his inveterate enemies? But 
this we say, that if there was any co- 
lourable charge against him, Lord 
Clarendon should have directed his 
law-officers to serve upon him notice 
of trial; in which case he would, no 
doubt, have abstained from any magis- 
terial act until he had had an opportu- 
nity of legally confronting his accusers. 
But the Viceroy knew that he dared 
not do that; that any such attempt 
would result in utter defeat; and yet 
he deems it, or affects to deem it, pass- 
ing strange, that Lord Roden should 
not have volunteered to give, as it 
were, a verdict against himself, in a 
case where he stood, in the eyes of all 
honourable men, “sans peur et sans 
reproche,” and upon the unaccredited 
accusations of nameless and unprin- 
cipled accusers. 

With respect to the Messrs. Beers, 
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we must refer our readers to the 
triumphant vindication of them in the 
Quarterly Review. Our space does 
not permit us to enter into it at large. 
But nothing can be more complete 
than the answer there given to the 
accusations against them. The ex- 
pression of Mr. William Beers, at a 
public dinner given to them, is shewn, 
by his own most unforced and natural 
explanation of it, to be utterly void of 
any offence. The Lord Lieutenant 
appears to have acquiesced in this ex- 
planation, as any honest and rational 
man must do, for nearly three weeks ; 
and then, when the necessities of 
party required a reaction, to have had 
recourse to it, disregarding the ex- 
planation, as a ground for dismissing 
him from the commission of the 
peace ! 

That we cannot, on the present 
occasion, follow the writer in the 
Edinburgh through all the cases, in 
which, as he alleges, the Orangemen 
were, on former occasions, guilty of 
bloodshed and battery against unoffend- 
ing Romanists, sincerely grieves us. 
We could easily show that, in every 
one of them, they were more sinned 
against than sinning; and that, as in 
the case at Dolly’s-Brae, their aggres- 
sions, as they are called, were nothing 
more than acts of defence for the pre- 
servation of their lives. But we trust, 
on a future occasion, to bring our 
reminiscences to bear upon this part of 
the subject, and to furnish our readers 
with an additional chapter on the 
* Bye Ways of Irish History,” by 
which they will be not a little in- 
terested. The several affrays to 
which the writer in the Edinburgh has 
alluded, we can recal distinctly to 
to our minds; and we would desire 
no better evidence than they furnish 
of the peaceable and orderly character 
of the Orange association, and their 
steady determination to keep the peace, 
unless wantonly provoked by im- 
placable and merciless enemies. 

But is it not a sad thing that 
these feuds should be perpetuated, 
and that an association should exist, 
and processions should be suffered to 
take place, which giverise to so many 
unhappy collisions? This is the 
language of many quiet and well- 
meaning persons, who have taken but 
little pains to inform themselves 
rightly upon the subject. It is also 
the language of more unprincipled, 
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but far better informed individuals, 
who know well that designs which 
they fondly cherish are only prevented 
taking effect by the extent and the 
character of the Orange organisation. 
With respect to the former, have they 
informed themselves of the state of 
Ulster before the Orange association 
had any existence? If they had, they 
would know that it rivalled in atrocity 
and outrage the worst parts of the 
south and west of Ireland at the pre- 
sent day. And what is it now? It 
will bear a comparison with the most 
tranquil, and orderly, and prosperous 
parts of the empire. During the pro- 
ceedings of the Orange Committee in 
1835, Mr. Shiel asked a witness, who 
was under examination, whether riots 
and loss of life did not sometimes 
take place at Orange processions. He 
was answered, “ Yes; the Orangemen 
have sometimes been attacked, and 
they defended themselves.” “Oh,” said 
the right hon. gentleman, “I do not 
ask who were the aggressors, but 
have not lives been lost?” ‘* Yes,” 
was the reply, “lives sometimes have 
been lost; but I will undertake to 
show the right hon. gentleman that 
more lives have been lost in the county 
which he represents (he then repre- 
sented Tipperary), in one year, than 
in all Ulster for seven-and-twenty 
years, or since the rise and spread of 
the Orange association.” This chal- 
lenge of the witness was not answered. 
But what should now be done? 
Should a permanent law be passed 
prohibiting all processions? To this 
view of the subject the writer in the 
Quarterly reluctantly accedes. He 
seems to feel the evils of a discontinu- 
ance of those demonstrations, by which 
loyal and patriotic feelings have been 
cherished, and only acquiesces in 
it as under an overruling necessity. 
The writer in the Edinburgh con- 
siders it a hardship that there should 
be any such interference with the 
liberty of the subject ; and if any such 
law should be passed, imputes it to 
the Orangemen as a crime, that by 
them it will have been occasioned. In 
an ordinary or natural state of things, 
no doubt such a law would be an evil. 
In any state of things, it must, toa 
certain extent, be an evil. The only 
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question is, whether, in the present 
abnormal condition of Ireland, the evil 
would not be more than counterba- 
lanced by the good. We do not un- 
dertake, unhesitatingly, to pronounce 
that such would be the case. A fool 
can see the evils to which Orange de- 
monstrations are sometimes said to 
furnish accusation, as has been admira- 
bly observed in the well-weighed pages 
of the last Report of the Grand 
Orange Lodge. A wise man alone 
can see the good; the habits of peace, 
and loyalty, and of order, which they 
generate and preserve, and the manner 
in which they have transmuted Ulster 
from a battle-field of faction, into one 
of the most loyal, and tranquil, and 
prosperous parts of the Empire. That 
repealers and traitors, that the Romish 
clergy, should object to this state of 
things, and the proximate cause to 
which it is owing, is natural enough. 
In so doing they are undoubtedly wise 
in their generation. But that any who 
value revealed truth and social order, 
which are inseparably bound up in 
this country with British connection, 
should be of that mind, argues a laxity 
of opinion, or a weakness of judgment, 
which may, perhaps, be more to be 
pitied than condemned. However, we 
would counsel the Orangemen to sub- 
mit to the decision of their leaders 
and best friends; whatever these ad- 
vise will, we have no doubt, be most 
expedient. A new era has begun to 
dawn upon them. The great public 
organ, the Quarterly Review, has taken 
up their cause. Hitherto they are 
grievously to blame for having taken 
no care to provide themselves with a 
publication which should command 
public attention, in which the calum- 
nies against them would be refuted, 
and which should be a fair and im- 
partial exponent of their views and 
principles. That work has now been 
nobly done, in the particular case to 
which this paper has been devoted ; 
and we would earnestly counsel them, 
for the future, that if they value pub- 
lic opinion, which is omnipotent in this 
our day, they should leave themselves 
no longer unrepresented in the English 
press. We promise them, that, if it 
be not their own fault, they shall not 
want able and intrepid defenders. 
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Tue late meeting of Protectionists at 
the Rotundo was very important, for 
the evidences it afforded of a strong 
and general feeling in favour of the 
object the requisitionists had in view ; 
but of far more moment for the sound 
intelligence of which it exhibited un- 
mistakeable symptoms. The speakers 
proved themselves acquainted with 
their subject. Their complaints were 
not merely the cries of men who felt 


themselves aggrieved, and who cla- 
moured for relief and release at the 
cost of others—they were the re- 


monstrances of persons who had stu- 
died the condition of their country, 
and who, regarding themselves as 
members of a suffering community, 
were studious to devise measures from 
which all could profit, and to effect 
some salutary changes in a system 
which threatened all (each interest in 
its turn) with irretrievable ruin. 

Some incidents which diversified the 
proceedings of the day, exemplified 
strikingly the unanimity of feeling by 
which the meeting was pervaded. At 
one period, a gentleman arose in the 
body of the assembly, and addressed the 
chair. After some time, and some 
little opposition, he was conducted to 
the platform, and proved to be Mr. 
Fitzgibbon, the clothier, of Dawson- 
street, who, instead of the address 
which they would have expected who 
look for hostile opposition between the 
mercantile and the agricultural classes, 
delivered an argument, of great force 
and clearness, in favour of the princi- 
ple of protection, and in proof of its 
necessity. In like manner, and to the 
same effect, Mr. Boylan, paper-stainer, 
addressed the meeting, und illustrated, 
from his own personal experience of 
its consequences, the deleterious in- 
fluence of the free-trade politics. The 
speeches of both these gentlemen 
added greatly to the interest of the oc- 
casion, and will be read in the re- 
ports of them with much profit. 

It will be no novel intelligence to 
our readers to learn that Mr. Butt 
spoke with admirable power, and that 
he was heard with enthusiasm—in 


breathless silence, or in storms of 
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cheer ; but when we say that he ex- 
ceeded himself on this occasion, almost 
as much as he exceeds other speakers 
on all occasions, those who lost this 
opportunity of hearing him in the 
fulness of his strength, will scarcely 
thank us for our, too late, information. 
They may, however, find some com- 
pensation in the careful report which 
has been made of his great oration. 
Much as it has lost, it retains enough 
to supply the material of many rich 
discourses. But there is one thing 
irrecoverably lost—the life and spirit, 
the light and shade, of the delivery. 
There were fine incidents in the 
speech. When occasionally the great 
orator was interrupted by a question 
or remark from the crowd,—what- 
ever was the topic on which he was at 
the moment engaged—however ele- 
vated the tone of feeling—however 
earnest and searching the process of 
his argument—he came down, at once, 
from the elevation in which he was 
careering, came forth from the laby- 
rinths he was investigating, and, with 
the calm and ready good sense which 
belongs to a man of the world, gave 
his querist the answer which precisely 
suited the demand, and then returned 
to his subject with zs much clearness 
and composure as if he had never 
been interrupted. 

And Mr. Butt is not a member of 
parliament. His powers may be ex- 
ercised everywhere unless in that as- 
sembly where they would be truly ef- 
fective. As we listened to him in 
public, and as we read his reported ad- 
dress, there was this one drawback on 
our gratification:—His presence at 
the late assembly, and his splendid dis- 
play of argument and_ eloqtience, 
seemed to be a lesson to us to show 
how causes are lost. Fill the benches 
of St. Stephen’s with senators who 
ean command no attention in the house 
—leave men like Mr. Butt to exercise 
their talents elsewhere; and be not 
surprised that in the assembly where 

* The battle’s lost and won,” 
the cause that denies itself the advo- 
cacy of erudition, eloquence, and ge- 
nius, shall experience disaster. 
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Tt would afford us much gratifica- 
tion to select from Mr. Butt’s, and 
from many other speakers’ addresses 
on the late occasion, illustrations of 
the day’s proceedings. Our limits in 
space, unhappily, act as a prohibition ; 
and we regret our restriction the less, 
inasmuch as we feel confident that the 
report of the meeting will be generally 
studied, and that many of the maxims, 
so eloquently exemplified and enforced, 
will become as * household words” in 
the memories of instructed and grate- 
ful readers. We would gladly select 
from Lord Suirdale’s speech, or rather 
copy it, without selection, for two 
reasons:—First, for the impressive 
narratives it contains, attested on the 
noble lord's own experience, and en- 
ricued by his reflections ; and, second- 
ly, because we would desire to have in 
our columns the first public ef- 
fort of one, who, if we can augur his 
future from his recent performance, 
will take his place—and a high place 
—among the most eminent of our se- 
nators and statesmen. 

We must deny ourselves, also, the 
gratification we should have had in 
citing from such speakers as Earls 
Glengall and Mayo, from Mr. M‘Cart- 
ney’s graphic, and terse, and co- 
gent strictures and arguments—be- 
cause of our limited space, and 
because we wish to offer some ob- 
servations from ourselves, which, we 
believe, ought to be laid before our 
readers. 

When Mr. Butt professed himself 
ready to argue the question in which 
the country was so deeply interested, 
either on what are called the principles 
of political economy, or according to 
the maxims of reason and common 
sense, he acted as became a man of his 
directness and genius. Ultimately, 
all true science, which finds its mate- 
rial and its objects in human nature 
and human interests, must be found 
reconcileable with the maxims which 
the common sense of mankind re- 
cognises as just and beneficial. 

With this persuasion in our minds, 
we believe that economists by pro- 
fession would agree with men of 
practical good sense in this—that, 
whatever may be thought of the im- 
position of a poor-law, like that which 
weighs us down, on any people, or of 
the withdrawal of protection from their 


agriculture, if only one of these 


measures were to be adopted; the 
joint operation of the two, at the same 
time, and especially under such cir- 
cumstances as they have been inflicted 
on Ireland, must, inevitably, prove dis- 
astrous. ‘To us it appears clear as 
demonstration, that a poor-law like the 
Irish implies protection as its in- 
dispensable adjunct; and that the 
policy of free trade, in the present state 
of human society, rejects, as wholly 
incompatible with its principles and 
provisions, such a system as that of the 
Irish poor-laws. 

The malignant system to which this 
name is given, pronounces the pauper 
the only unconditional, irresponsible, 
proprietor of the Irish soil. Poverty, 
from whatsoever cause it has proceeded, 
whether it be vicious, virtuous, in- 
nocent, or guilty, is pronounced the 
only title which is now respected in 
Ireland. To supply its wants, in- 
dustry and possession may be taxed, 
and, in various instances, are taxed 
beyond their power to meet the 
iniquitous demands upon them; and 
these demands press upon many up- 
right and self-denying families so 
heavily, that even for the coarsest and 
least inviting species of food upon 
which life can be sustained, they are 
forced to incur debts, surrendering all 
their available and marketable stores 
to the enforced rapacity of the poor- 
rate collector. 

Now, it appears to us that a state 
of things, in which such incidents are 
of ordinary occurrence, is proof in 
condemnation of the laws which have 
induced it. The proof appears to us 
cogent and clear. The principle of 
our poor-law is, that the people must 
be fed, and, to effect this object, it 
assigns acertain species of property as 
the mensal domain of pauperism. If 
it were asked of the contrivers of the 
law whether it ig their purpose, when 
the boundaries of an electoral division 
have been traced out, to make over the 
soil comprised within them for the 
exclusive benefit of the paupers, in such 
sort that if it were only sufficient for 
their wants, the owners and occupiers 
must forfeit all share in its produce, 
and so be starved to death; we can 
hardly think that we should hear so 
wicked and so wild a purpose openly 
avowed, But, even were it ac- 
knowledged, the acknowledgement 


would not settle the question. It 
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would then be urged that, although 
as owners and occupiers the claims of 
industrious men were to be dispensed 
with, yet when they had renounced the 
name with the reality of independence 
or possession; when they had descended 
to the level of that mingled mass of 
the profligate and the idle and the 
afflicted, who were constituted one by 
their common poverty, they should 
share in the rights of destitution, and 
it might be asked—would they not 
acquire, aS paupers, the title which 
was denied them as proprietors, and 
would not the poor-law invest them, in 
their abject estate, with the right of 
which it robbed them, while they held 
possessions—the right to live and to be 
fed? Keeping in mind, then, that 
the whole of Ireland may be reduced 
to the condition of its worst electoral 
division—keeping in mind that the 
poor-law system has already been sig- 
nalised by deaths from famine, by 
crimes and miseries, unexampled in 
our history—is it not perfectly clear 
that the portion of property assigned 
for the maintenance of the poor may 
prove deplorably inadequate to the 
office assigned toit? And is it nota 
natural consequence of this probability, 
that the state, which, by taking upon 
itself the burden of poverty, makes 
itself responsible for the fair issue of 
its undertaking, has become pledged to 
see that the valueof property it assigns 
is made adequate to the maintenance 
of the masses whom it is to feed ? 

At this moment, Poor Law Com- 
missioners take upon them to pro- 
nounce what the dietary of the pauper 
must be. The industrious farmer, 
the anxious proprietor, engage not 
their sympathies, have no share in 
their protection. It matters not, 
when the poor-rate collector has de- 
nuded the farmers’, or the proprietors’ 
abode, of the yoods distrained for the 
rate, that a family may be left behind 
without food, fire, or clothing. Such 
things disturb not the feelings, at least 
they have no effect on the acts, of the 
commissioners. Paupers are their 
concern. They insist, that, however 
rate-payers stint and starve, paupers 
must feed full. They prescribe the 
dietary, and a more wholesome and a 
more inviting dietary than that of the 
great majority of those who pay for 
it. Well! Does not this assertion of 
power for the commissioners imply 
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that paupers are to be fed, whatever 

their numbers may be? And if the 
rules of the commissioners are to be 
obligatory when they prescribe how 
the pauper is to be maintained, does 
it not follow, as matter of course, that 
the portion of property assigned to 
him shall be, or shall be made, ade- 
quate to his maintenance. Should 
the elected guardians decline striking 
a rate adequate to the necessity 
vouched for by these commissioners, 
they are set aside, and paid vice- 
guardians (of whom it would appear 
there were seventy-six in March, 1849) 
appointed in their room. These vice- 
guardians, on their appointment, be- 
come invested with an arbitrary power 
of taxation. They declare the amount 
required to maintain the poor, and 
inflict the rate which is to raise it on 
the territory surrendered to their des- 
potism. All this implies that the poor 
shall have assigned to their use an 
amount of property commensurate to 
their wants. The invention of “the 
rate-in-aid,” and the acknowlegement 
(in the pledges given at its introduc. 
tion) of its anomalous and unconsti- 
tutional character, is an admission that 
the agricultural resources of various 
electoral divisions are inadequate to 
the maintenance of the paupers charged 
upon them. What then ought to be 
the natural sequence? To provide 
ampler resources for wants confessed 
to exist and invested with a title to be 
relieved. The poor are to be fed,— 
rateable property is not sufficient to 
yield them food ; other property must 
therefore be rated, or a new and in- 
creased value must be given to that 
which is already chargeable, that it 
may accomplish the end to which it 
has been devoted. 

We are setting aside, it may be 
said, in arriving at this conclusion, the 
judgment of Sir Robert Peel, if we 
are correctly informed that he pro- 
posed the confiscation and sale of 
twenty-one bankrupt unions to pay up 
the arrears which had accumulated on 
them. We demur to such a judg- 
ment, not merely because we hold it 
uncharitable and dishonest, but be- 
cause of its inexpedieney. It would, 
at the best, if carried into effect, 
merely delay the catastrophe to which 
things seem tending, and it would 
create so general a feeling of insecu- 
rity, and give such a shock to morals, 
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that our social estate and the charac- 


ter of our people might never recover 
from it. We, therefore, “make 
believe,” very much to preserve the 
illusion, that the poor-law is intended 
to be what it professes—that it is a law 
not for the spread of pauperism, but 
the maintenance of paupers, and, 
while it coerces property to the duty 
of supporting the destitute, takes heed 
that, in the discharge of this duty, 
the strain upon the resources of the 
humane and charitable shall not prove 
utterly destructive to them. Under 
this cherished delusion, assuming that 
it is the purpose of the poor-law not 
to impoverish one class but to make 
provision for the wants of another, we 
regard it as matter of obvious infer- 
ence, that property in general should 
be declared liable to a rate, rather than 
that one species of property should be 
condemned to confiscation. Rate the 
thirty-six millions of Irish annual in- 
come, and the poor may be fed, while 
property remains protected. Deny to 
the poor more than the present law 
gives over to them, and, while owners 
and occupiers are of necessity reduced 
to impoverishment and ruin, legislation 
is made answerable for the despair, and 
vices, and crimes, of the ghastly multi- 
tudes whom it has betrayed ; and for 
the appalling count of the deaths by 
famine, seen and unseen, those portents 
and prodigies of civilised society, 
which, when they are direct visitations 
from God, proclaim his indignation 
against national sin, and when they 
are the result of ill-judged laws, or 
dread incidents in the social war of 
classes or parties, provoke the divine 
vengeance, and call down upon the 
state, which permits such enormities, 
the most terrible of all visitations. 

In truth, if the state lay down as a 
fixed principle that no man shall be 
permitted to die of want—if, following 
out this principle into its consequences, 
it prescribe the sufficient dietary ac- 
cording to which every pauper is to be 
maintained, and impose a tax to pro- 
vide for the attendant expences—jus- 
tice and consistency, and the genius of 
our constitution, would proclaim, that, 
in the responsibility assumed by the 
State, every individual subject must 
participate. While, therefore, the 
diet of the poor is carefully defined, 
that of those who are required to make 
provision for it should not be over- 


looked. No man should be at liberty 
to indulge his appetites without con- 
tributing his part to the fund from 
which a poorer brother is to satisfy 
his hunger. The law should take its 
tone from that form of words so com- 
monly recited as the “ thanksgiving 
after meat” at our social tables. A 
spirit and substance should be given 
to that instructive form, and consump- 
tion by those who can purchase food 
should be an occasion and a process 
through which funds would be raised 
for the poor destitute. Hence a mani- 
fest propriety in raising a duty on all 
articles of consumption imported for 
our use. If prices are thus a little 
increased, the augmentation has a 
charitable end, and the very means by 
which it is effected, give proof that 
the burden it imposes is not too heavy 
to be borne. Raise a tax for the poor 
on consumption, and the utmost incon- 
venience caused to the payers is some 
little wholesome self-denial. Raise it 
as it is extorted now, and you neither 
procure the means of feeding the 
hungry, nor can you protect the afflu- 
ent, and charitable, and industrious, 
against ultimate and absolute ruin. 
Every just view, therefore, of the poor- 
law, its object, its agency, teaches that 
a “ rate-in-aid’’ is essential to its 
success. But the rate-in-aid should be, 
not an additional load on parties al- 
ready over-burdened, but an impost 
which should alleviate, by equalising, a 
pressure which all classes in the state 
should combine their energies to sus- 
tain. Our rate-in-aid, we repeat, as we 
have argued in former numbers, we 
would raise, not by assessing what are 
called the monied classes, fund-hold- 
ers, officials, &c., but by a tax levied 
on consumption, to which, in all pro- 
bability, the foreigner would contribute 
his share, and which would certainly 
not have the effect of ruining the 
parties by whom it was yielded. We 
believe it good that the owners and 
occupiers of real property should have 
assigned them duties and powers such 
as the principle of the poor-law gives 
them,—we do not therefore murmur 
at seeing them moderately taxed for 
an object which they are empowered 
to render beneficial, and we would aid 
them by a subsidy which implied ability 
on the part of those upon whose in- 
dulgences it was levied. 

But this scheme of ours would have 
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the effect of acting as a protection to 
the agriculturist. Is such protection 
an evil? Does the nation suffer be- 
cause agriculture thrives? The arti- 
san pays a halfpenny more for his six- 
penny loaf: suppose—the worst that 
ean befal him—he is thus constrained 
to deny himself, and to consume less 
by a twenty-fifth than he had used 
before—is this an uncompensated evil, 
if it be an evil? Is it not better that 
he should have some slight restraint 
on his appetites than to have many a 
destitute being starved to death, and 
to have industrious farmers and la- 
bourers reduced to a state of sluggish 
pauperism? We are here assuming 
that the whole burden of a duty on 
imports would fall on the consumer. 
It may be that the foreigner would 
have to bear it, but we wish to consi- 
der the incident as it may most serve 
the cause of our adversaries. We 
confidently affirm, then, that a rate- 
in-aid of the poor-law is necessary, 
and that the best rate-in-aid will be 
raised by a duty on imports. 

It is true such a duty would not 
only benefit the farmers, but would 
help landed proprietors to gather in 
their rents. And this is unblushingly 
announced as matter of objection on 
the part of free-traders. Landlords, 
according to Mr. Cobden, desire to 
have their rents affected by acts of 
parliament. We ask, why should they 
not? If acts of parliament have bur- 
dened their possessions, why shall they 
not also give them some compensation? 
If protection is withdrawn, why are 
not burdens also removed? Let the 
adverse and the favourable alike be 
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taken away, or let both be retained to 
ensure an equilibrium. Hear Mr. 
Butt :— 


** But let me ask, have we free-trade? 
Is there free-trade for the home agri- 
culturist ? Can he bring the produce of 
his farm to market without paying a 
taxation? What taxation is paid upon 
every quarter of wheat raised at home ? 
I have endeavoured to obtain informa- 
tion upon this. How stands the case in 
the County of Limerick? In Limerick 
the grand jury cess and poor-rate of last 
year amounted to £229,000. What is 
the value of all the grain crop raised in 
the county this year, as ascertained by 
the committee of which Lord Monteagle 
was chairman ?—4£225,000. It takes 
every grain of wheat and oats raised in 
the county to pay the poor-rate and 
county cess. . . I have obtained si- 
milar returns from other parts of Ire- 
land. I have one from Kerry in my 
hand, but I will not weary the meeting 
by going through these details ; and 1 
believe that I do not exa gerate when I 
say, that in local charges every quarter 
of wheat raised at home pays a taxation 
of ten shillings—charges, observe, ap- 
plied for the benefit of all, but levied 
exclusively on land; and then the ma- 
nufacturers—protected themselves by a 
duty of ten per cent., burdening Irish 
agriculture with a duty of ten shillings 
a quarter, importing, duty free, the un- 
taxed corn of the serfs of Poland and 
Lithuania—turn round upon the Irish 
agriculturists and say, free competition 
and we beat the world. And what is it 
that has so fearfully aggravated the 
poor rate ?—this, that for the benefit of 
the English manufacturer our Irish ma- 
nufactures have been crushed, and the 
population once supported by them 
thrown upon the soil.”* 


* We were recently favoured with permission to sce a lithographed impression 


of a sketch taken from life, 


the work of female genius, 


one of those melancholy 


scenes which exhibit the agency of the poor-law in disabling proprietors of the soil 


to support the burden thus cast npon them. 
suppress nothing but names, explains it. 


The subjoined letter, in which we 


**IT beg your pardon for not sooner answering your note, but Christmas occu- 


yee prevented me The 


‘dismissal’ you witnessed here arose 


as follows :— 


rom Christmas. 1848, toMay, 1849, I employed, di 1ily, about forty-five men on an 
average, whose wages c ame toabout fourteen or fifteen pounds per week. The number 
of persons supported by their wages was about two hundred. 

**T had before endeavoured to engage the electoral division in a general plan of 
employment ; but utterly failed, owing to the poor-law, and our local circumstances 
connected with it. 

* As the poor-law led almost everyone else to employ as few as possible, our 
rates were high, and my employment made no perceptible reduction. During that 
half-year, I paid over three hundred pounds in poor-rate, out of an available in- 
come of about six hundred pounds ; of this latter sum, one hundred and fifty 
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If, in a financial point of view, the belief. We are aware how it may be 
poor-law and protection are necessa- tortured to our disadvantage. Would 
rily associated, and free-trade and the we deny to the poor man such com- 
poor-law irreconcileably opposed, it is forts as may be procured for him ? 
no less manifest that in their moral Would we reserve all luxury for the 
aspects these principlesobservetowards rich? Shall none but the favoured of 
each other the same relations. fortune be able to enjoy the bounties 

Advocates of the free-trade policy which nature offers to all? Such is 
insist upon its advantages, and offer, the cant of thany whom their benevo- 
among the proofs of them, the in- lence tends to deceive—of some who 
creased consumption in which our are deceivers. We answer, confi- 
people are free toindulge. Thecom- dently, that we desire for all classes of 
forts, conveniences, and luxuries of our countrymen every indulgence 
all parts of the world are offered to compatible with their permanent good, 
them; gratifications, which must other- and that our objection is to ap- 
wise remain unknown, are rendered pliances which render the passing 
attainable; and thus,they wouldimply, moment and the offered indulgence so 
the happiness of the masses, or, to use powerful, as to deprive the future of 
the proper term, “of the greater all authority and influence. 
number,” is wisely cared for. The We would, therefore, restore to 
artisan may eat and drink more freely the future its power to counteract or 
and more daintily than under the control the seductions with which the 
illiberal policy of old; he may add to _ present has been invested. The pas- 
his habits of sumptuous fare those of sing hours have their attractions in 
gayer clothing ; and from the variety the dainties with which free-trade has 
of forms in which the new luxuries enriched them—wife, and children, and 
court him, he is, it must be confessed, the best of our natural affections, are 
strongly tempted to indulge in them. monitors of the hours to come. We 
Is this good for the individual or the frankly confess, that our notions of what 
country? Free-traders will be flippant we should desire, for the people as for 
to reply. Sir Robort Peel seems to ourselves, would be habits of self-de- 
pride himself on the increased con- nialin their and our persons, resist- 
sumption to which his policy has ance to the seductions of the present, 
tended ; and having entered into de- habits of thrift and providence, of 
tails of the change he has brought to which those for whom we are most 
pass, asks triumphantly what evil has interested are to have, at a future 
followed in its train—has it produced day, the benefit. In short, we would 
fever, or pestilence, or cholera? Per- have not consumption but acquisition 
haps it has not ; we are not careful to —the habit most to be recommended ; 
search out instances in which it has. the indulgence we should most desire 
Enough for us to know that it has, in to see enjoyed, is that which is to be 
all probability, induced an evil worse found in parental affection, and in the 
than any transient calamity—the evil provident care of a cherished off- 
of sense-indulging habits) We are spring, which it inculcates and en- 
not afraid to make this avowal of our genders. 


pounds consisted of the farm at a high valuation, which prices didnot enable me to 
realise. 

** After paying the poor-rate and wages, I had, therefore, nothing to live on. 
This could not last, and I was compelle d to follow my neighbours, and limit my 
employment as much as possible—tor I could retrench in no other way. I strug- 
gled longer and stronger than any other person here, to keep up e mploy ment; but 
the law was against me, and whoever struggles against the law, for good or evil, will, 
sooner or later, find himself driven to submit, or be crushed. This was my case; 
when I struggled to do good, I found the poor-law, as it now stands, was against, 
and it was too strong for me, and I had to submit, to avoid ruin. I had, therefore, no 
alternative but to summon my men, and tell them how impossible it was for me to go 
on—which the poor fellows admitted to be true, as you heard. 

‘** Until some change be made in the law, it must continue to be a legal necessity 
—almost a legal duty—to support our labourers in idleness upon rates, instead of 
in industry on wages.’ 
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Now, a poor-law like ours is a 
contrivance to abate anxiety for the 
future, and thus to leave the at- 
tractions of the present without “ cor- 
rival.” Leave a man to the influence 
of those apprehensions which pru- 
dence, or love of children or wife, 
keep alive, and you will leave with 
him strength to resist free-trade 
allurements ; but let him feel that he 
may indulge his own appetites, gratify 
his children and his mistaken affection 
for them, by giving loose to caprice 
and inclination, and that however 
thriftless, dissolute, and idle, may be 
his and their habits, the worst result that 
can ensue will be their becoming bur- 
densome to the parish, or the division ; 
and you hold out an encouragement 
to the baser appetites of our nature, 
against which the better affections will 
have much difficulty in contending. 

We would, therefore, confidently 
affirm that free-trade and ‘a poor-law 
ought not to be found in union. 
They “tune harsh discords ;” they 
exercise in combination a most perni- 
cious influence. They invite the sen- 
sual to gross indulgence ; they menace 
the self-restrained with a boding cry 
that their industry and self-denial will 
be unrewarded. Loose livers learn 
from them that providence is unne- 
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cessary ; men of respectable habits are 
warned by them that providence is 
vain. Thus will national character 
be corrupted. The tendencies of our 
fallen nature are sufficiently debasing 
to demand restraint; but relieved, 
as they will be, from prudent control 
by disastrous legislation, the course 
of national degeneracy and crime will 
become rapid and irretrievable. 

We believe our views are but lit- 
tle different from those even of the 
economists. To superadd the pests 
of free-trade to the evils of a poor- 
law is not their doing, nor is it their 
suggestion. They who inflict upon 
the country the double evil, confess 
the malice of their intentions. Their 
object is not relief for the poor, but 
ruin to the landlords. To accom- 
plish the latter object, they willingly 
render the former impracticable. 
Paupers waste, and starve, and die ; 
thoughtlessness and profligacy spread 
wider and wider; natural affection 
dies out in hearts of which it was 
once the “ living soul.” What matters 
all if landlords are impoverished and 
exterminated ?—Shall not this malig- 
nity be resisted. The truth would 
set men free from its deceits, if only 
truth were perseveringly inculcat- 
ed. 





